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HE fables of poets were originally employed in 
repreſenting the Divine Nature *, according to 
the notion then conceived of it. I'his ſublime ſub- 
ject occaſioned the firſt poets to be called divines, 
and poetry the language of the gods. They divided 
the divine attributes into ſo many perſons ; becauſe 
the infirmity of a human mind cannot ſuficiently con- 
ceive, or explain, ſo much power and action in a ſim- 
plicity ſo great and indiviſible as that of God. And 
perhaps they were alſo jealous of the advantages they 
reaped from ſuch excellent and exalted learning, and 
of which they thought the vulgar part of mankind was 
not worthy, _ 8 | 
They could not deſcribe the operations of this al- 
mighty cauſe, without ſpeaking at the ſame time of its 
effects: ſo that to divinity they added phyſiology, and 
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treated of both, without quitting the umbrages of their jnf 


allegorical expreſſions. | 

But man being the chief and moſt noble of all that 
God produced, and nothing being ſo proper, or more 
uſeful to poets than this ſubject; they added it to the 
former, and treated of the doctrine of morality after the 
fame manner as they did that of divinity and philoſo- 
phy: and from morality thus treated, is formed that 
kind of poem and fable which we call epic. 

The poets did the ſame in morality, that the di- 
vines had done in divinity. But that infinite variety 
of the actions and operations of the divine nature (to 
which our underſtanding bears ſo ſmall a proportion) 
did as it were force them upon dividing the ſingle idea 
of the only one God into ſeveral perſons, under the 
.different names of Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, and the 
relt. 

And on the other hand, the nature of moral philo- 
ſophy being ſuch, as never to treat of things in parti- 
cular, but in general ; the epic poets were obliged to 
unite in one ſingle idea, in one and the ſame perſon, 
and in an action which appeared ſingular, all that 
Jooked like it in different perſons, and in various ac- 
t ons; which might be thus contained as ſo many 
L-ecies under their genus. 

The preſence of the Deity, and the care ſuch an 


augaſt cauſe is to be ſuppoſed to take about any action, 


_ Obliges the poet to repreſent this action as great, im- 
portant, and managed by * kings and princes. It obli- 


ges him likewiſe to think and ſpeak in an elevated way 


above the vulgar, and in a ſtyle that may in ſome ſort 
keep up the character of the divine perſons he intro- 
duces. Þ To this end ſerve the poetical and figurative 
expreſſion, and the majeſty of the heroic verſe. 
But all this, being divine and ſurpriſing, may quite 
Tuin all probability : therefore the poet ſhould take a 
* peculiar care as to that point, ſince his chief aim is to 
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inſtruct, and without probability any action is leſs 
likely to perſuade. v2 
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Laſtly, fince precepts ought to be conciſe, to be 
ore the more eaſily conceived, and leſs opprets the memory; 
the and ſince nothing can be more effectual to this end than 

the propoſing one ſingle idea, and collecting all things ſo 
oſo- well together, as to be preſent to our minds all at 
that once; therefore the poets have reduced all to one Þ 
; fingle action, under one and the ſame deſign, and in a 
di- body whoſe members and parts ſhould be homogeneous. 
lety What we have obſerved of the nature of the epic 
(to poem, gives us a juſt idea of it, and we may define it 
on) thus: | 
Jea « 'Tfe epic poem is a diſcourſe invented by art, tor 
the e form the manners, by ſuch inſtructions as are diſ- 
the „ guiſed under the allegories of ſome one important 
action, which is related in verſe, aſter a probable, 
lo- 4 diverting, and ſurpriſing manner.” 
25. 
a SECT: 
n, | 
2 t In every deſign which a man deliberately under- 
= takes, the end he propoſes is the firſt thing in his mind, 
7 and that by which he governs the whole work, and all 
its parts: thus ſince the end of the epic poem is to re- 
” gulate the manners, it is with this firſt view the poet 
's ought to begin. | 
5 But there is a great difference between the philo ſo- 
5 phical and the poetical doctrine of manners. The ſchool- 
4 men content themſelves with treating of virtues and 
b vices in general: the inſtructions they give are proper 
bor all ſtates, people, and for all ages. But the poet 


has a nearer regard to his own country, and the neceſ- 
ſities of his own nation. With this deſign he makes 


choice of ſome piece of morality, the moſt proper and 


* Quicquid præeipies eſto brevis, ut cito dicta 
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juſt he can imagine: and in order to preſs this home, 
he makes leſs uſe of the force of reaſoning, than of 
the power of infinuation ; accommodating himſelf to 
the particular cuſtoms and inclinations of thoſe, who 
are to be the ſubject, or the readers, of his work. 


Let us now ſee how Homer has acquitted himſelf in 
theſe reſpects. 


He ſaw the Grecians, for whom he deſigned his 


poem, were divided into as many ſtates as,they had ca- 
pital cities. Each was a body politic apart, and had 
its form of government independent from all the reſt, 
And yet thete ciltin& ſtates were very. often obliged to 
unite together in one body againſt their common ene- 
mies. Theſe were two very diifztent ſorts of govern- 
1nent, ſuch as could not be comprehenced in one maxim 
of morality, and in one fingle poem. | 

The poet therefore has made two diſtinct fables of 
them. The one is for Greece in general, united into 

ne body, but compoſed of parts independent on each 
other; and the other for each particular ſtate, conſidered 


as they were in time of peace, without the former cir- 


cumſtances, and the neceſſity gf being united. 

As for the fir it fort of government, in the union, or 
rather in the confederacy, of many independent ſtates ; 
experience has always made it appear, That nothing 
© {og much cauſes ſucceſs as a due ſubordination, and 
« a right underſtanding among the chief commandets. 
And on the other hand, the inevitable ruin of ſugh 
confederacies proceeds from the heats, jealouſies, 
and ambition of the different leaders, and the diſ- 
contents of ſubmitting to a fingle general.” All forts 
of ſtates, and in particular the Grecians, had clearly 
experienced this truth. So that the moſt uſeful and 
neceſſary inſtruction that could be given them, was, 
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to lay before their eyes the loſs which both the people 


and the princes muſt of neceſſity ſuffer, by the ambi- 
tion, diſcord, and obſtinacy of the latter. | 

Homer then has taken for the foundation of his fable 
this great truth; That a miſunderſtanding between 
princes is the ruin of their own ſtates. © I fing (fays 
« he) the anger of Achilles, ſo pernicious to the Gre- 
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„ cians, and the cauſe of ſo many heroes deaths, oc- 
ne, & caſioned by the diſcord and ſeparation of Agamem- 
of „ non and that prince. 
to But that this truth may be compleatly and fully 
ho | known, there is need of a ſecond to ſupport it. It 
X is neceſſary in ſuch a deſign, not only to repreſent the 
mn -confederate ſtates at firſt diſagreeing among themſelves, 
and from thence unfortunate ; but to ſhow the ſame 


his ſtates afterwards reconciled and united, and of conſe- 
2 gence victorious. 

ad Let us now ſee how he has * all theſe in one 

ft. general action. 
be “ Several princes independent on one another were 

- „ united againſt a common enemy. The perſon whom 
_ 10 


they had elected their general, offers an affront to 

m the moſt valiant of all the confederates. This of- 

* fended prince is fo far provoked, as to relinquiſh 

the union, and obſtinately refuſe to fight for the 

common cauſe. This mitunderſtanding gives the 

enemy ſuch an advantage, that the allies are very 

„ near quitting their deſign with diſhonour. He __ 
- * ſelf who made the ſeparation, is not exempt fr 

„ ſharing the misfortune which he brought upon his 

party. For having permitted his intimate friend to 


. ( fuccour them in a great neceiſſity, this friend is killed 
; by the enemy's general. Thus the contending prin- 

ces being both made wiſer at their own coft, are re- 
; - <  conciled, and unite again: then this valiant prince 
, not only obtains the victory in the public cauſe, but 
N revenges his private wrongs, by killing with his own 


„ hands the author of the death of his friend.“ 

This is the firſt platiorm of the poem, and the fic- 
tion which reduces into one important and univerfal 
action all the particulars upon which it turns. 

In the next place it muſt be rendered probable by 
the circumſtances of times, places, and perſons : fome 
perſons muſt be found out, already known by hiſtory 
or otherwiſe, whom we may with probability make the 

actors and perſonages of this fable. Homer has made: 
crhocie of the ſiege of Troy, and feigned that this ac- 
A 4 
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tion happened there. To a phantom of his brain, whom ©" 


de would paint valiant and eholeric, he has given the © 


name of Achilles ; that of Agamemnon to his general ; 
that of Hector to the enemy's commander; and ſo to 
ret“ | 

Beſides, he was obliged to accommodate himſelf to 
the manners, cuſtoms, and genius of the Greeks his 1 
auditors, the better to make them attend to the inſtruc 
tion of his poem, and to gain their approbation by 


praiſing them: ſo that they might the better forgive 


him the repreſentation of their own faults in ſome of 

his chief perſonages. He admirably diſcharges all theſe 

duties, by making theſe brave princes and theſe victo- 

rious people all Grecians, and the fathers of thoſe h 15 

had a mind to commend. * 
But not being content, in a work of ſuch a length, _ 

to propoſe only the nip > point of the moral, and 

to fill up the reſt with uſeleſs ornaments and foreign 

incidents, he extends this moral by all its neceſſary 

conſequences. As for inſtanee in tlie ſubje& before 

us, it is not enough to know, that a good underſtand- 

ing . to be maintained among confederates: 

it is likewife of equal importance, that if there happens 

any diviſion, care muſt be taken to keep it ſecret from 

the enemy, that their 1gnorance of this advantage may 

prevent their making uſe of it. And in the ſecond 

place, when their concord is but counterfeit and only in 


appearance, one ſhould never preſs the enemy too cloſe- 


ty; for this would diſcover the -weakneſs which we 
ought to conceal from them. | | 
The epiſode of Patroclus moſt admirably furniſhes 
us with theſe two inſtructions. For when he appeared 
in the arms of Achilles, the Trojans, who took him 
for that prince now reconciled and united to the con- 
federates, immediately gave ground, and quitted the 


| adyantages they had before over the Greeks. But Pa- 
troclus, who ſhould have been contented with this ſuc- 


ceſs, preſſes upon Hector too boldly, and by obliging 
him to fight, ſoon diſcovers that it was not the true 
Achilles who was clad in his armour, but a hero of 
much inferior proweſs. So that Hector kills him, and 
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or regains thoſe advantages which the Trojans had loft, 
on the opinion that Achilles was reconciled. 
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to Le Odyſſey was not bane, like the Iliad, for 
bs | the 1 of all the ſtates of Greece Joined in one 
8 body, but for each ſtate in particular. As a ſtate is 


by 5 compoſed of two parts; the head which commands, 
„ and the members which obey ; there are inſtructions 
requiſite to both, to teach the one to govern, and the 


of 

ſe _ Others to ſubmit to government. 

„ | Thereare two virtues neceſſary to one in authority, 
be prudence to order, and care to ſee his orders put in 


execution. The prudence of a politician is not ac- 
99 quired but by a long experience in all ſorts of buſineſs, 
and by an acquaintance with all the different forms of 


5 governments and ſtates. T he care of the adminiſtration. 
'y ſuffers not him that has the government to rely upon 
>» © others, but requires his own preſence : and kings who 
J. are abſent from their ſtates, are in danger of loſing 
tthem, and give occaſion to great diſorders and confu- 
1 ſion. 


6 Theſe two points may be eaſily united in one and the 
fame man. A king forſakes his kingdom to viſit the 
, - * courts of ſeveral princes, where he learns the manners 
' and cuſtoms of different nations. From hence there 
* naturally ariſes a vaſt number of incidents, of dangers, 
and of adventures, very uſeful for a political inſtitu- 
tion. On the other fide, this abſence gives way to 
A the diſorders which happen in his own kingdom, and 
which end not till his return, whoſe preſence only 
(can re-eſtabliſh all things.” Thus the abſence of a 
king has the ſame effects in this fable, as the diviſion of 

the princes had in the former. 

'The ſubjects have ſcarce any need but of one ge- 
neral maxim, which is, To ſuffer themſelves to be 
governed, and to obey faithfully ; whatever reaſon at 
may imagine againſt the orders they receive. It is eaſy 


—_ 
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to join this inſtruction with the other, by beſtowing on 
this wiſe and induſtrious prince ſuch ſubjects, as in- his 
abſence would rather follow their own judgment than 
his commands; and by demonſtrating the misfortunes 
which this diſobedience draws upon them, the evil con- 
ſequences which almoſt infallibly attend theſe particular 

notions, which are intirely different from the general. 
idea of him who ought to govern. | 

But as it was neceſſary that the princes in the Iliad 
ſhould be choleric and quarrelſome, fo it is neceſſary in 
the fable of the Odyſſey that the chief perſon ſhould be 
fage and prudent. This raiſes a difficulty in the fiction; 
becauſe this perſon ought to be abſent for the two. 
reaſons aforementioned, which are eſſential to the fable, 
and which conſtitute the principal aim of it: but he 
cannot abſent himſelf, without offending againſt another 
maxim of equal importance, viz, That a king ſhould 
upon. no account leave his country. 

It is: true, there are ſometimes ſuch neceſlities as 
ſufficiently excuſe the prudence of a politician in this 
point. But ſuch a neceſſity is a thing important enough 

of itſelf to ſupply matter for another poem, and this: 
multiplication of the action would be vicious. To pre- 

vent which, in the firſt place, this neceſſity, and the: 
departure of the hero. muſt be disjoined from the poem; 
and in the ſecond place, the hero having been obliged 
to abſent himſelf, for a reafon antecedent to the action 
and placed diſtin from the fable, he ought not ſo far 

to embrace this opportunity of inſtructing himſelf, as 
to abſent himſelf voluntarily from his own government, 

For at this rate, his abſence would be merely volun- 

tary, and one might with reaſon lay to his charge all 
the diſorders which might ariſe. 

'Thus in the conſtitution of the fable he ought not 
to take for his action, and for the foundation of his: 
poem, the departure of a prince from his own country, 
nor his voluntary ſtay in any other place; but his return, 
and this return retarded againſt his will. This is the: 
ürſt idea Homer gives us of it, * His hero appears at 
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frrſt in a deſolate iſland, ſitting upon the ſide of the ſea, 
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which with tears in his eyes he looks upon as the ob- 
ſtacle that had ſo long oppoſed his return, and detained. 
him from reviſiting his own dear country. 525 

And laſtly, ſince this forced delay might more natu- 
rally and uſually happen to ſuch as make voyages by ſea; 
Homer has judiciouſly made choice of a prince whoſe 


kingdom was in an iſland. 


Let us ſee then how he has feigned all this action, 
making his hero a perſon in years, becauſe years are re- 


quiſite to inſtruct a man in prudence and policy. 


F 


« A prince had been obliged to forſake his native 
country, and to head an army of his. ſubjeQs in a 
foreign expedition. Having gloriouſly performed 
this enterpriſe, he was marching home again, and 
conducting his ſubjects to his own ſtate. But ſpite 
.of all the attempts ; with which the eagerneſs to 
return had inſpired him, he was ſtopt by the way 
by tempeſts for ſeveral years, and caſt upon ſeveral 
countries differing from each other in manners and 
government. In theſe dangers his companions not 
always following his- orders, periſh through their 
own fault. The grandees of his country ſtrangely. 
abuſe his abſence, and raiſe no ſmall diforders at - 
home. They conſume his eſtate, conſpire to de- 
ſtroy his ſen, would conſtrain his queen to accept. 
of one of them for her huſband; and indulge 
themſelves in all violence, fo much the more, be- 
cauſe they were perſuaded he would never return. 
But at laſt he returns, and diſcovering himſelf only to 
- his ſon, and ſome others, who had continued firm to; 
him, he is an eye-witneſs of the inſolence of his 
enemies, puniſhes them according to their deſerts, 
and reſtores to his iſland that tranquillity and repoſe- 
to-which they had been. ſtrangers during his ab- 
. | 

As the- truth, which ſerves for foundation to this 
fiction, is, that the abſence of a perſon from his own 
home, or his neglect of his own affairs, is the cauſe: 
of great diſorders: ſo the principal point of the action, 
and the moſt eſſential one, is the abſence of the hero: 


cc 
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- This fills almoſt all the poem: for not only this real 
abſence laſted ſeveral yeats, but even when the hero re- 
turned, he does not diſcover himſelf: and this prudent 
diſguiſe, from whence he reaped ſo much advantage, 
bas the ſame effect upon the authors of the diſorders, 
and all others who knew him not, as his real abſence 
bad before, ſo that he is abſent as to them, till the very 
moment of their puniſhment. | 

After the poet had thus compoſed his fable, and 
joined the fiction to the truth, he then makes choice of 
Ulyſſes, the king of the iſle of Ithaca, to maintain the 
character of his chief perſonage, and beſtowed the reſt 
upon Telemachus, Penelope, Antinous, and others, 
whom he calls by what names he pleaſes. 
1 ſhall not here inſiſt upon the many excellent advi- 
ces, which are ſo many parts and natural conſequences 
of the fundamental truth; and which the poet very 
dexttouſly lays down in thoſe fictions which are the 
epiſodes and members of the entire action. Such for 
inſtance are theſe advices: not to intrude one's ſelf into 
the myſteries of government, which the prince keeps 
ſecret: this is repreſented to us by the winds ſhut up in 
a bull-hide, which the miſerable companions of Ulyſſes 
would needs be fo fooliſſi as to pry into. Not to ſuffer 
one's ſelf to be led away by the ſeeming charms of an 
idle and inactive life, to which the Sirens Song invited“. 
Not to ſuffer one's ſelf to be ſenfualiſed by pleaſures, 
like thoſe who were changed into brutes by Circe: and 


ſorts of people. 


This poem is more uſeful to the people than the 


Iliad, where the ſubjects ſuffer rather by the ill conduct 


of their princes, than through their own miſcarriages. 


But in the Odyſſey, it is not the fault of Ulyſſes that 
is the ruin of his ſubjects. This wiſe prince leaves un- 


tried no method to make them partakers of the benefit 
of his return. Thus the poet in the Iliad ſays, He 


„ ſings the anget of Achilles, which had gauſed the 
«' deathi'of ſo many Grecians; and on the conti ary, 
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7 wr in the * Odyſſey he tells his Readers, That the 2 7 
= <« ſubjeQs petite through their own fault.” | 


Ser. IV. 


JI Ariſtotle beſtows great encominms. upon Homes 
for the ſimplicity of his deſign, becauſe he has included 
in one ſingle part all that happened at the lege e of Troy. 
And to this he oppoſes the ignorance of ſome poets, 
wjho imagined that the unity ot the fable or action was 
27 ſufficiently preſerved by the unity of the hero; and 
who compoſed their 'Theſeids, Heracleids, and the like, 
wherein they only heaped up in one poem every tn: 
that happened to one perſonage. 

He finds fault with thoſe poets who were for reducing 
the unity of the fable into the unity of the hero, be- 
cauſe one man may have performed ſeveral adventures, _ 
which it is impoſſible to reduce under any one general 
and ſimple head. This reducing of all things to unity: 


and ſimplicity is what Horace likewiſe makes my * 
rule. 


« Denique fit quodvis voor duntaxat, & unum.“ 


According to theſe rules, it will be allowable to a. 
uſe of ſeveral fables ; (or to ſpeak more correQly) o 

ſeveral incidents which may be divided into ſeveral 
fables ; provided they are ſo ordered, that the unity of 
the fable be not ſpoiled This liberty is ſtill greater in 
the epic poem, becauſe it is of a larger extent, and ought. 
to be entire and compleat. 


I will explain myſelf more ciſtinQly by the- practice „ 
Homer. 


No doubt but one might make four diſtin fables out 
of 22 5 four following inſtructions. af 

. Diviſion between thoſe of the fame ity expoſes | 
wer entirely to their enemies. 
2. Conceal your weakneſs, and you will be dreaded 


which they are Ignorant. 8 


* AuToy yae certenen at nen do. 06.0 L ! 
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3. When your ſtrength is only feigned, and founded 
only in the opinion of others; never venture ſo far as 


if your ſtrength was real. | | 

4. The more you agree together, the leſs hurt can 
your enemies do you. | | 

It is plain, I ſay, that each of theſe particular maxims 
might ſerve for the ground-work of a fiction, and one 
might make four diſtinct fables out of them. May not 
one then put all theſe into one fingle Epopea ? Not un- 
leſs one ſingle fable can be made out of all. The poet 
indeed may have ſo much ſkill as to unite all into one 


body, as members and parts, each of which taken 


aſunder would be imperfect; and it he joins them ſo, 


this conjunction ſhall be no hindrance at all to the unity 
and the regular ſimplicity of the fable. This is what 
Homer has done with ſuch ſucceſs in the compoſition: 


of the Iliad. 


1. The diviſion between Achilles and his allies tended 


to the ruin of their deſ*gns. 2. Patroclus comes to their 
relief in the armour of this hero, and Hector retreats. 


3. But this young man puſhing the advantage which his, 
diſguiſe gave him too far, ventures to engage with- 
Hector himſelf ; but not being maſter of Achilles's 


ftrength (whom he only repreſented in outward ap- 
pearance) he is killed, and by this means leaves the 
Grecian affairs in the ſame diſorder, from which in that 


diſguiſe he came to free them. 4. Achilles provoked. 
at the death of his friend, is reconciled, and revenges, 
his loſs by the death of Hector. Theſe various inci- 
dents being thus united, do not make different actions 
and fables, but are only the uncompleat and unfiniſhed 
parts of one and the ſame action and fable, which 


alone when taken thus complexly, can be ſaid to be 


compleat and entire: and all theſe maxims of the moral, 
are eaſily reduced into theſe two parts, which in my. 
opinion cannot. be ſeparated without enervating the 
force of both. The two parts are theſe, * That a right. 
underſtanding is the preſervation, and diſcord the de-. 


ſtruction of ſtates. 


* Concordia res parvæ creſcuat : diſcordia magnæ dilabuntur., 


* SALLVST, de bello Jug, 
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Though then the poet has made uſe of two parts in 


his poems, each of which might have ſerved for a fable, 
as we have obſerved : yet this multiplication cannot be 


called a vicious and irregular Polymythia, contrary to 


the neceſſary unity and ſimplicity of the fable; but it 
gives the fable another qualification, altogether ne- 
ceſſary and regular, namely its perfection and finiſhing 


ſtroke. 
8 E E T. V. 


*The action of a poem is the ſubje& which the poet 
undertakes, propoſes, and builds upon. So that the 
moral and the inſtructions which are the end of the epic 
poem, are not the matter of it. Thoſe the poets leave 
in their allegorical and figurative obſcurity. They only 


give notice at the exordium, that they ſing ſome action. 


The revenge of Achilles, the return of Ulyſſes, &c. 
Since then the action is the matter of a fable, it is 
evident that whatever incidents are eſſential to the fable, 
or conſtitute a part of it, are neceſſary alſo to the action, 
and are parts of the epic matter, none of which ought 
to be omitted. Such, for inſtance, are the contention of 
Agamemnon and Achilles, the ſlaughter Hector makes 
in the Grecian army, the fe- union of the Greek princes; 
and laſtly, the re- ſettlement and victory which was the 


conſequence of that re- union. 


There are four qualifications in the epic action: the 
firſt is its unity, the ſecond its integrity, the third its 
importance, the fourth its duration. 

The unity of the epic action, as well as the unity of 
the fable, does not conſiſt either in the unity of the 
hero, or in the unity of time: three things J ſuppoſe 
are neceſſary to it. The firſt is, to make uſe of no 
epiſode but what ariſes from the very platform and 
foundation of the action, and is as it were a natural 
member of the body. The ſecond is, exactly to unite 


theſe epiſodes and theſe members with one another. 


And the third is, never to finiſh any epiſode ſo as it may 


* Of the aQion. of the epic poem. 
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ſeem to be an entire action; but to let each epiſode {till 
appear in its own particular nature, as the member of 
a body, and as a part of itſelf not compleat. 

* Ariſtotle not only fays that the epic action ſhould 
be one, but adds, that it ſhould be entire, perfect, and 


compleat, and for this purpoſe ought to have a begin- 


ning, a middle, and an end. Theſe three parts of a 
whole are too generally and univerſally denoted by the 
words beginning, middle, and end ; we may interpret 
them more preciſely, and ſay, That the cauſes and de- 
ſigns of an action are the beginning: that the effects of 
theſe cauſes, and the difficulties that are met with in the 


execution of theſe deſigns, are the middle; and that 


the unravelling and reſolution of theſe difficulties are the 
end. | 

+ Homer's deſign in the Iliad is to relate the anger 
and revenge of Achilles. The beginning of this action 
is the change of Achilles from a calm to a paſſionate 
temper. The middle is the effects of his paſſion, and 
all the illuſtrious deaths it is the cauſe of. The end of 
this ſame action is the return of Achilles to his calm- 
neſs of temper again. All was quiet in the Grecian 
camp, when Agamemnon their general provokes Apollo 
againſt them, whom he was willing to appeaſe after- 
wards at the coſt and prejudice of Achilles, who had 
no part in his fault. This then is an exact beginning: 
it ſuppoſes nothing before, and requires after it the 
effeQs of this anger. Achilles revenges himſelf, and 
that is an exact middle; it ſuppoſes before it the anger 
of Achilles, this revenge is the effect of it. Then this 
middle requires after it the effects of this revenge, 
which is the ſatisfaction of Achilles: for the revenge 


had not been compleat, unleſs Achilles had been ſatisfied. 


By this means the poet makes his hero, after he was 
glutted by the miſchief he had done to Agamemnon, by 
the death of Hector, and the honour. he did his friend, 
by inſulting over his murderer; he makes him, I ſay, to 
be moved by the tears and misfortunes of king Priam. 
We ſee him as calm at the end of the poem, during the 


#* Of the beginning, middle, and end of the aQions 
+ The action of the Iliad. 


* his 3 in the Odyſſey was to deſcribe the re- 


turn of Ulyſſes from the ſiege of Troy, and his arrival 
at Ithaca. He opens this poem with the complaints of 
Minerva againſt Neptune, who oppoſed the return of 
this hero, and againſt Calypſo, who detained him in an 
© iſland from Ithaca. Is this a beginning? No; doubt- 
leſs, the reader would know why Neptune is diſpleaſed . 
> with Ulyſſes, and how this prince came to be with Ca- 
lypſo? He would know how he came from Troy ths 
ther? The poet anſwers his demands, out of the mouth 
of Ulyſſes himſelf, who relates theſe things, and begins 
the action by the recital of his travels from the city of 


Troy. It ſignifies little whether the beginning of the 
action be the beginning of the poem. The beginning 


of this action is that which happens to Ulyſſes, when 
upon leaving Troy he bends his courſe for Ithaca. The 


middle comprehends all the misfortunes he endured, 


and all the diſorders of his own government. The end | 
is the re-inſtating of the hero in the peaceable poſſeſſion 
of his kingdom, where he was acknowledged by his 


ſon, his wife, his father, and ſeveral others. The 


et was ſenfible he ſhould have ended ill, had he gone 


no farther than the death of theſe princes, who were 


the rivals and enemies of Ulyſſes, becauſe the reader 
might have looked for ſome revenge which the ſubjects 
of theſe princes might have taken, on him who had 


killed their ſovereigns ; but this danger was over, and 


the people yanquiſhed and quieted, there was nothing 
more to be expected. The poem and the action have 


all their parts, and no more. 


© The action of the Odyſſey. 
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funeral of Hector, as he was at the beginning of the 
poem, whilſt the plague raged among the Grecians. - 
This end is juſt, ſince the calmneſs of temper Achilles 
re- enjoyed, is only an effect of the revenge which 
ought to have preceded : and after this nobody expects 
any more of his anger. Thus has Homer been very 
exact in the beginning, middle, and end of the action 

he made choice of for the ſubjeQ of his Iliad. 
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But the order of the Odyſſey differs from that of the 
Iliad, in that the poem does not begin with the begin- 
ning of the action. | 

* The cauſes of the action are alſo what the poet is 
obliged to give an account of, There are three ſorts 
of cauſes, the humours, the intereſts, and the deſigns 
of men; and theſe different cauſes of an action are 
likewiſe often the cauſes of one another, every man 
taking up thoſe intereſts in which his humour engages 
him, and forming thoſe deſigns to which his humour 
and intereſt incline him. Of all theſe the poet ought 


to inform his readers, and render them conſpicuous in 


his principal perſonages. 

Homer has ingeniouſly begun his Odyſſey with the 
tranſactions at Ithaca, during the abſence of Ulyſſes. 
If he had begun with the travels of his hero, he would 


| ſcarce have ſpoken of any one elſe, and a man might 

have read a great deal of the poem, without conceiving 
the leaſt idea of 'Telemachus, Penelope, or her ſuitors, 
who had fo great a ſhare in the action; but in the be- 


ginning he has pitched upon, beſides theſe perſonages 
whom he diſcovers, he repreſents Ulyſſes in his full 


levgth, and from the very firſt opening one ſees the in- 


tereit which the gods take in the action. 


The ſkill and care of the ſame poet may be ſeen like- 


wiſe in inducing his perſonages in the firſt book of his 
Iliad, where he diſcovers the humours, the intereſts, 


and the deſigns of Agamemnon, Ach lles, Hector, U- 


lyſſes, and ſeveral others, and even ot the deities. And 
in his ſecond he makes a review of the Grecian and 


Trojan armies, which is full evidence, that all we have 
here ſaid is very neceſſary. 


+ As theſe cauſes are the beginning of the action, 


the oppoſite deſigns againſt that of the hero are the 
middle of it, and form that difficulty or intrigue, which 
makes up the greateſt part of the poem; the ſolution or 
unravelling commences when the reader begins to ſee 


that difficulty removed, and the doubts cleared up. Ho- 


mer has divided each of his poems into two parts, and. 


* Of the cauſes and beginning of the aQtioa, | 
+ Of the middle or intrigue of the aQuon,, 
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has put a particular intrigue, and the ſolution of it, 
into each part. | 
The firit part of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles, 


who is for revenging himſelf upon Agamemnon by the 


means of Hector and the Trojans. The intrigue com- 
prehends the three days fight which happened in the 
abſence of Achilles: and it conſiſts on one fide in the 
reſiſtance of Agamemnon and the Grecians : and on 
the other, in the revengeful and inexorable humour of 


Achilles, which would not ſuffer him to be reconciled. 
Ihe loſs of the Grecians, and the deſpair of Agamem- 


non, Prepare for a ſolution, by the ſatisfaction which 


the incenſed hero received from it. The death of Pa- 


troclus joined to the offers of Agamemnon, which of 
itſelf had proved ineffeQual, remove this difficulty, 
and make the unravelling of the firft part. 
This death is likewiſe the beginning of the ſecond 
part; ſince it put Achilles upon the defign of reveng- 
ing himſelf on Hector. But the deſign of Hector is 
oppoſite to that of Achilles: this Trojan is valiant, and 


reſolved to ſtand on his own defence. This valour and 


reſolution o Hector, are on his part the cauſe of the 
intrigue. All the endeavours Achilles uſed to meet 
with Hector and be the death of him; and the contrary 
endeavours of the Trojan to keep out of his reach, and 
defend himſelf, are the intrigue ; which comprehends 
the battle of the laſt day. The unravelling begins at 
the death of Hector; and beſides that, it contains the 
inſulting of Achilles over his body, the honours he paid 
to Patroclus, and the intreaties of king Priam. The 
regrets of this king and the other Trojans, in the ſor- 
rowful obſequies they paid to Hector's body, and the 


unravelling; they juſtify the ſatisfaction of Achilles, 


and demonſtrate his tranquillity. | 

The firſt part of the Odyſſey is the return of Ulyſſes 
into Ithaca, Neptune oppoſes it by raiſing tempeſts, 
and this makes the intrigue. The unravelling is the 
arrival of Ulyſſes upon his own iſland, where Neptune 
could offer him no farther injury. The ſecond part is 
the re-inſtating this hero in his own government. The 
princes that are his rivals oppoſe him, and this is a freſh 


C 


intrigue: the ſolution of it begins at their deaths, and 
is compleated as ſoon as the Ithacans were appeaſed. 

Theſe two parts in the Odyſſey have not one common 
intrigue. The anger of Achilles forms both the in- 
trigues in the Iliad; and it is fo far the matter of this 
Epopea, that the very beginning and end of this poem 
depend upon the beginning and end of this anger. But 
let the deſire Achilles had to revenge himſelf, and the 
deſire Ulyſſes had to return to his own country, be never 
ſo allied, yet we cannot place them under one and the 
ſame notion: for that deſire of Ulyſſes is not a paſſion 
that begins and ends in the poem with the action: it is 
a natural habit: nor does the poet propoſe it for his 
ſubject, as he does the anger of Achilles. 

We have already obſerved what is meant by the in- 
trigue, and the unravelling thereof; let us now ſay 
ſomething of the manner of forming both. Theſe two 
ſhould ariſe naturally out of the very eſſence and ſub- 
ject of the poem, and are to be deduced from thence. 
Their conduct is fo exact and natural, that it ſeeins as 
if their action had preſented them with whatever they 
inſerted, without putting themſelves to the trouble of 
a farther enquiry. 

What is more uſual and natural to warriours, than 
anger, heat, paſſion, and impatience of bearing the 
leaſt affront or diſteſpect? This is what forms the in- 
trigue of the Iliad ; and every thing we read there is 
nothing elſe but the effect of this humour and theſe 
paſſions. 

W hat more natural and uſual obſtacle to thoſe who 
take voyages, than the ſea, the winds, and the ſtorms ? 
Homer makes this the intrigue of the firſt part of the 
Odyſſey : and for the ſecond, he makes uſe of almoſt 
the infallible effect of the long abſence of a maſter, 
whoſe return is quite deſpaired of, viz. the inſolence of 
his ſervants and neighbours, the danger of his fon and 
wife, and the ſequeſtration of his eſtate. Beſides, an 
| abſence of almoſt twenty years, and the inſupportable 
fatigues joined to the age of which Ulyſſes then was, 
migbt induce him to believe that he ſhould not be 
owned by thoſe who thought him dead, and whoſe in- 
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"tereſt it was to have him really ſo. Therefore if he 
had preſently declared who he was, and had called him- 
- ſelf Ulyſſes, they would eaſily have deſtroyed him as 
an impoſtor, before he had an opportunity to make 
- himſelf known. 2 
There could be nothing more natural nor more ne- 
ceſſary than this ingenious diſguiſe, to which the ad- 
vantages his enemies had taken of his abſence had re- 
: duced him, and to which his long misfortunes had in- 
ured him. This allowed him an oportunity, without 
© hazarding any thing, of taking the beſt meaſures he 
could, againſt thoſe perſons who could not ſo much 
as miſtruſt any harm from him. This way was afforded 
him, by the very nature of his action, to execute his 
deſigns, and overcome the obſtacles it caſt before him. 
And it is this conteſt between the prudence and the diſ- 
ſimulation of a fingle man on one hand, and the un- 
governable inſolence of ſo many rivals on the other, 


which conſtitutes the intrigue of the ſecond part of the 
Odyſſey. _ | 8 . 
If the plot or intrigue muſt be natural, and ſuch 
as ſprings from the very ſubject, as has been already 
urged ; then the winding- up of the plot, by a more 
ſure claim, muſt have this qualification, and be a pro- 
bable conſequence of all that went before. As this is 
what the readers regard more than the reſt, ſo ſhould 
the poet be more exact in it. This is the end of the 
poem, and the laſt impreſſion that is to be ſtamped up- 
on them, | 
We ſhall find this in the Odyſſey. Ulyſſes by a 
tempeſt is caſt upon the iſland of the Phæacians, to 
whom he diſcovers himſelf, and defires they would fa- 
vour his return to his own country, which was not ve- 
ry far diſtant. One cannot ſee any reafon why the king 
of this iſland ſhould refuſe ſuch a reaſonable requeſt, to 
a hero whom he ſeemed to haye in great eſteem, The 
Phzacians indeed had heard him tell the ſtory of his ad- 
ventures ; and in this fabulous recital conſiſted all the 
advantage that he could derive from his preſence; for the 


Of the end or unravelling of the action. 
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art of war which they admired in him, his undaunted- 
neſs under dangers, his indefatigable patience, and 
other virtues, were ſuch as theſe iſlanders were not uſed 


to. All their talent lay in ſinging and dancing, and 
whatſoever was charming in a quiet life. And here we 
ſee how dextrouſly Homer prepares the incidents he 


makes uſe of. Theſe people could do no leſs, for the 
account with which Ulyſſes had fo muck entertained 
them, than afford him a ſhip and a ſafe convoy, which 
was of little expence or trouble to them. | 
When he arrived, his long abſence, and the travels 
which had disfigured him, made him altogether un- 
known ; and the danger he would have incurred, had 
he diſcovered himſelf too ſoon, forced him to a diſ- 
guiſe : Jaſtly, this diſguiſe gave him an opportunity of 
ſurpriſing thoſe young ſuitors, who for ſeveral years to- 
gether had been acoutomed to nothing but to ſleep well, 
and fare daintily. 

It was from theſe examples that Ariſtotle drew this 
rule, that © Whatever concludes the poem ſhauld ſo 
« ſpring from the very conſtitution of the fable, as if 
it were a neceſſary, or at leafl a probable conſe- 
* -quence,” -- 
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*The time of the epic action is not fixed, like that 
of the dramatic poem: it is much longer; for an un- 
interrupted duration is much more neceſſary in an ac- 
tion which one ſees and is preſent at, than in one which 


we only read or hear repeated. Beſides tragedy is ful- 


ler of paſſion, and conſequently of ſuch a violence as 
cannot admit of ſo long a duration. : 
The Iliad containing an action of anger and violence, 
the poet allows it but a ſhort time, about forty days. 
The deſign of the Odyſſey required another conduct; 
the character of the hero is prudence and long-ſuffer- 
ing; therefore the time of its duration is much longer, 
above eight years. 


* The time of the action. 
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The paſſions of tragedy are different from thoſe 
In the former, terror and pity have 


” the chief place ; the paſſion that ſeems moft peculiar 
tio epic poetry, is admiration. 
OY 


the epic poem from the dramatic; each epic poem has 


Beſides this admiration, which in general diſtinguiſhes 


> likewiſe ſome peculiar paſſion, which diſtinguiſhes it in 


particular; from other epic poems, and conſtitutes a 
kind of ſingular. and individual difference between theſe 
poems'of*the fame ſpecies. 'T heſe ſingular paſſions cor- 


- reſpond to the character of the hero. Anger and terror 
. reign throughout the Iliad, becauſe Achilles is angry, 
and the moſt terrible of all men. 


The Aneid has all 


the ſoft and tender paſſions, becauſe that is the charac- 


ter of .ZEneas. Ihe prudence, wiſdom, and conſtancy 
of Ulyſſes do not allow him either of theſe extremes, 


therefore the poet does not permit one of them to be 


He confines himſelf to 
admiration only, which he carries to an higher pitch 
than in the Iliad : and. it is upon this account that he 


predominant in the Odyſley. 


introduces a great many more machines in the Odyſſey, 


into the body of the action, than are to be ſeen in the 
actions of the other two poems. 

The manners of the epic poem ought to be poeti- 
cally good, but it is not neceſſary they be always mo- 
derately ſo. They are poetically good, when one may 
diſcover the yirtue or vice, the good or ill inclinations, 
of every one who ſpeaks or acts: they are poetically 
bad, when perſons are made to ſpeak or act out of 
character, or inconſiſtently or unequaily. The man- 
ners of Æneas and of Mezentius are equally good, con- 
ſidered poetically, becauſe they equally demonſtrate the 
piety of the one, and the impiety of the other. 

t It is requiſite to make the ſame diſt inction between 
a hero in morality, and a hero in poetry, as between 
moral and poetical goodneſs. Achilles had as much 
right to the latter as Alneas. Ariſtotle ſays, that the 


hero of a poem ſhould be neither good nor bad; nei- * 


ther advanced above the reſt of mankind by his virtues, 


* The paſſions of the epic poem. 


T The manners, 
1 Character ef the hero. | 
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 2xiv AView of the Erie Poem, | 
or ſunk beneath them by his vices ; that he may be the 

proper and fuller example to others, both what to imi- 
tate and what to decline, Cr 
The other qualifications of the manners are, that 
they be ſuitable to the cauſes which either raife or diſ- _V* 
cover them in the perſons ; that they have an exact re- cl 
ſemblance to what hiſtory, or fable, have delivered of m 
. thoſe perſons, to whom they are aſcribed ; and that P 
there be an equality in them, ſo that no man is made te 
to act, or ſpeak, out of his character. | tl 
* But this equality is not ſufficient for the unity of t. 
the character; it is further neceſſary, that the ſame © 
ſpmirit appear in all ſorts of encounters. Thus Eneas f 
acting with great piety and mildneſs in the firſt part of * 
the Feneid, which requires no other character; and af- \ 8 
terwards appearing illuſtrious in heroic valour, in the 
wars of the ſecond part; but there, without any ap- | 
pearance either of a hard or ſoft diſpoſition 3 would, 
doubtleſs, be far from offending againſt the equality of 
the manners: but yet there would be no ſimplicity or 
| unity in the character. So that, beſides the qualities 
25 that claim their particular place upon different occaſions, . _ 

there muſt be one appearing throughout, which com- 

mands over all the reſt ; and without this, we may 
affirm, it is no character. | | FT 
One may indeed make a hero as valiant as Achilles, 
as pious as Æneas, and as prudent as Ulyſſes, But it 

is a meer Chimzra to imagine a hero that has the va- 

Jour of Achilles, the piety of Æneas, and the prudence 

of Ulyſſes, at one and the ſame time. This viſion 

might happen to an author, who would ſuit the cha- 

..* _ rater of a hero to whatever each part of the action might. 
naturally require, without regarding the eſſence of the 

fable, or the unity of the character in the ſame perſon 

upon all ſorts of occaſions: this hero would be the mildeſt, 
beſt-natured prince in the world, and alſo the moſt cho- 
lerick, hard-hearted, and implacable creature imagin- 

ale; he would be extremely tender like Æneas, e- 
2} tremely violent like Achilles, and yet have the indif- 


r * Unity of the character. 
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ference of Ulyſſes, that is incapable of the two ex- 

tremes. Would it not be in vain for the poet to call 
this perſon by the ſame name throughout ? 


Let us refle& on the effects it would produce in ſe- 


vera poems, whoſe authors were of opinion, that the 


chief character of a hero is that of an accompliſhed 
man. They would be all alike; all valiant in battle, 


prudent in council, tous in the acts of religion, cour- 


teous, civil, magnificent; and, laſtly, endued with all 
the prodigious virtues, any poet could invent. All 
this would be independent of the action and the ſubje& 


of the poem; and, upon ſeeing each hero ſeparated 
from the reſt of the work, we ſhould not eaſily gueſs 
to what action, and to what poem, the hero belonged, 


So that we ſhould ſee, that none of thoſe would have a 


Character; ſince the character is that which makes a 
perſon diſcernible, and which diſtinguiſhes him from 
all others. 


This commanding quality in Achilles, 1s his anger ; 


in Ulyſſes the art of diſſimulation; in Æneas meek- 
neſs. Each of theſe may be ſtiled, by way of emi- 
nence, the character in theſe heroes. 


But theſe characters cannot be alone. Tt is abſolute- 


ly neceſſary that ſome other ſhould give them a Juſtre, 
and embelliſh them as far as they are capable: either 
by hiding the defects that are in each, by ſome noble 
and ſhining qualities; as the poet has done the anger 
= of Achilles, by ſhading it with extraordinary valour : 
or by making them entirely of the nature of a true and 
ſolid virtue, as is to be obſerved in the two others. 
The diſſimulation of Ulyſſes is a part of his prudence ; 
and the meekneſs of /Eneas is wholly employed in ſub- 
mitting his will to the gods. For the making up this 
union, our poets have joined together ſuch qualities as 
are by nature the moſt compatible; valour with anger, 
meekneſs with piety, and prudence with diſſimulation. 
FP his laſt union was neceſlary for the goodneſs of Ulyſ- 
ſes; for without that, his diſſimulation might have de- 
generated into wickedneſs and double-dealing. 
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* We come now to the machines of the epic poem, 


The chief paſſion which it aims to excite being admi- 
ration, nothing is ſo conducive to that as the marvel- 
lous; and the importance and dignity of the action is 


by nothing ſo greatly elevated as by the care and inter- 
poſition of heaven. 

The machines are of three ſorts. Some are theologi- 
cal, and were invented to explain the nature of the 


gods. Others are phyſical, and repreſent the things of 


nature. The laſt are moral, and are the images of vir- 


tues and vices. | 


Homer and the ancients have piven to their deities 
the manners, paſſions, and vices of men. Their poems 


are wholly allegorical ; and in this view it is eaſier to 


defend Homer, than to blame him. We cannot accuſe 
him for making mention of many gods, for his beſtow- 


ing paſſions upon them, or even introducing them fight- 


ing againſt men. The ſcripture uſes the like figures 
and expreſſions, | | 

If it be allowable to ſpeak thus of the gods in theo- 
logy, much more in the fictions of natural philoſophy, 
where, if a poet deſcribes the deities, he muſt give them 
ſuch manners, ſpeeches, and actions, as are conform- 
able to the nature of the things they repreſent under 
thoſe divinities. The caſe is the ſame in the morals of 
the deities: Minerva is wife becauſe ſhe repreſents pru- 
dence ; Venus is both good or bad, becauſe the paſſion 
of love is capable of theſe contrary qualities. 

Since among the gods of a poem ſome are good, ſome 
bad, and ſome indifferently either; and fince of our 
paſſions we make ſo many allegorical deities ; we may 
attribute to the gods all that is done in the poem, whe- 
ther good or evil. But theſe deities do not act conſtantly 
in one and the ſame manner. 

Sometimes they act inviſibly, and by meer inſpira- 
tion; which has nothing. in it extraordinary or mira- 
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lous : being no more than what we ſay every day, 


That ſome god has aſſiſted us, or ſome demon has 


* inſtigated us.“ 


At other times they appear viſibly, and manifeſt 


"themſelves to men, in a manner altogether miraculous 


and præternatural. 

The third way has ſomething of both the others; it 
i in truth a miracle, but is not commonly ſo accounted: 
this includes dreams, oracles, &c. 5 
All theſe ways muſt be probable ; for however ne- 


ceſſary the marvellous is to the epic action, as nothing 


is ſo conducive to admiration ; yet we can, on the other 
hand, admire nothing, that we think impoſſible. Though 


the probability of theſe machines be of a very large 


extent (ſince it is founded upon divine power) it is not 


without limitations. There are numerous inſtances of 
allowable and probable machines in the epic poem, 
where the gods are no leſs actors than the men. But the 
leſs credible ſort, ſuch as metamorphoſes, &c. are far 


more rare. +41 
This ſuggeſts a reflection on the method of rendering 


thoſe machines probable, which in their own nature 
are hardly ſo. - Thoſe which require only divine pro- 


bability, ſhould be ſo diſengaged from the action, that 
one might ſubtract them from it, without deſtroying 


the action. But thoſe which are eſſential and neceſſary, 


ſhould be grounded upon human probability, and not 


on the ſole power of God. Thus the epiſodes of Circe, 


the Syrens, Polyphemus, &c. are neceſſary to the ac- 


tion of the Odyſſey, and yet not humanly probable : 
yet Homer has artificially reduced them to human pro- 


bability, by the ſimplicity and ignorance of the Phæa- 
cians, before whom he cauſes thoſe recitals to be made. 
The next queſtion is, Where, and on what occaſions 
machines may be uſed? It is certain Homer and Vir- 
gil make uſe of them every where, and ſcarce ſuffer any 
action to be performed without them. Petronius makes 


this a precept: © Per ambages, deorumque miniſteria, 


„ &c.” The gods are mentioned in the very propoſition 
of their works, the invocation is addreſt to them, 


mri AView of the Er Ic Porn, & 
and the whole narration is full of them. The gods are 
the cauſes of the action, they form the intrigue, and 
bring about the ſolution. The precept of Ariftotle and 


Horace, that the unravelling of the plot ſhould not 


proceed from a miracle, or the appearance of a god, 


has place only in dramatic poetry, not in the epic. 


For it is plain, that both in the. ſolution of the Iliad 
and Odyſſey, the gods are concerned : in the former, 
the deities meet to appeaſe the anger of Achilles : Iris 
and Mercury are ſent to that purpoſe, and Minerva 
eminently aſſiſts Achilles in the decifive combat with 
Hector. In the Odyſſey, the ſame goddeſs fights cloſe 
by Ulyſſes againſt the ſuitors, and concludes that peace 
betwixt him and the Ithacenſians, which compleats the 
poem. 

: We may therefore determine, that a machine is not 
an invention to extricate the poet out of any difficulty 
which embarraſſes him : but that the preſence of a di- 


vinity, and ſome action ſurpriſing and extraordinary, 


are inſerted into almoſt all the parts of his work, in or- 


der to render it more majeſtic and more admirable. 
But this mixture ought to be ſo made, that the machines 


might be retrenched, without taking any thing 


from the action: at the ſame time that it gives the 


readers a leſſon of piety and virtue; and teaches them, 
that the moſt brave and the moſt wiſe can do nothing, 
and attain nothing great and glorious, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of heaven. Thus the machinery crowns the 
whole work, and renders it at once, marvellous, pro- 
dable, and moral. ADE 
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BOOK 1. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Minerva's deſcent to Ithaca. 


| The poem opens wwithin forty eight days of the arriun 7er 


Ulyſſes in his dominions: He had now remained ſeven 


years in the iſland of Calypſo, when the gods aſſembled 


in council propoſed the meihsd of his departure from 
thence, and his return to his native country. For this 
purpoſe it is concluded to ſend Mercury te Cuizpſo, and 
Pallas immediately deſcends to Ithaca... She holds a con- 


k ference with Telemachus, in the ſhape of Mentes bin 'p of 


' the Taphians ; in which ſhe adviſes him to take a journey 


in queſt of his father Ulyſſes, to Pilos and Sparte, where 


* © Nelior and Menelaus yet reigned ; then, after having 


viſibly diſplayed her divinity, diſappears. The ſuitors 
of Penelope make great entertainments, and riot in her 
palace till night. Phemius ſings to them the return of 
the Grecians, till Penelope puts a ſtop to the ſong. Some 
words ariſe between the ſuitors and Telemachus, u he 
ſummons the council to meet the day following. + 


HE man for wiſdom's various arts renown'd, 
Long exercis'd in woes, oh muſe! reſound. 


Who, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of facred Troy, and raz'd her heav'n-built wall, 


3 


We ſhall proceed in the ſame method through the courſe of 


theſe annotations upon the Odyſſey, a thoſe in the Iliad z conſider- 


og Homer chiefly as a poet, endezvouring to make his beauties 
uuderſtood, and not to praiſe without a reaſon given. It is equally 


5 4 an extreme, on the one hand to 
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think Homer has no human defects; 
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Wand ring from clime to clime, obſervant ſtrayd, 
Their manners noted, and their ſtates ſurvey'd. 


5 


and on the other to dwell ſo much upon theſe defects, as to de 
preciate his beauties, The greater part of critics form a general 
| charaQer, from the obſervation of particular errors, taken in their 
| ou n oblique or imperfect views; which is as unjuſt, as to make a 

| judgment ofthe beauty of a man's bedy frem the ſhadow :t hap- 
Þþ pens to caft, in ſech or ſuch a „ ſi ibn. To convince the reader of this 

| intended impartlality, we readily. allow the Odyfley to be inferior 

9 to the Iliad in many reſpecks. It has not that ſubl mity of ſpirit, 
or that enthutaſm of poetry z bat ih (it muſt be allowed, if it be 
| lels noble, it is more inſt-u dive: the other abounds with more 
| heroiſm, this with more morality, 


The Thad gives ns a draugki 
of gods and heroes, of diſcord, of contentions, and f ences of Naugh- 


ter; the Odyſſey ſets before us 2 ſcene more amiable, the land ſchapes 
of nature; the plesſures of private life, the duties of every lation, 
the hospitality of antien: times; a leſs buly, but more agreeable 
portrait. The llied coneludes with the ruin, the Odyſſey with the 
happlpeſs of a nation, Horace was of the ſamt opinion, as is cv.dent 
from the epiſile to Lollius. | 8 
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Iliacos intra muros peccatur & extra. 
* Rurſus, quid virtus & quid ſapientia poſſit, 
„ Utile propoſu t nobis exemplar Ul fem, 


v I. The man Vr wiſdem, &c.] Homer opens this poem with 
the uimall Umplicity and medeſty; he continually grows upon the 
reader, | 


Non {urnum ex fulgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem 


* Cogitat, ut ſpecloſa debioc miracula promat. ? 


Cicero lays this down as a rule for the orator, ** Principia vere- 
e curda, non elatis intenſa verbis ;“ and Horace for the poet, 
Nec fic incipes, &c.” He propoſes the beginning of the Odyſſey 
as a pattern for all future poeme, and has trapflated them in his 


Aft of I'oety. 


„Dic mijh , mula, virum, captæ poſt tempora Frrjæ, 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit, & urbes.“ 


May I be forgiven the arrogance, if | ſhould offer; a critie en upon 
this tranſlation : the ſufferings of Ulyſſes ate the ſubject of the 
whole Odyſſey, aud yet Horace has omitted the menticn of thoſe 
ſufferings : dg wdna Wnnkz whiyytn, There is apotber WoOrg 4% 
which ſeems eſſential, that is, Toxurporey, this is likewiſe omitted, 
For the ſufferings of Ulyſſes, and the wiſdom by which he extr:- 
cated. himſelf frem them, enter ery: defign of the poem. 
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Book l. HOMER ODYSSEY. 3 
On ſtormy ſeas unnumber'd toils he bore, 
Safe with his friends to gain his natal fhore: 


© Qui domitor Trojæ, multorum providus urtes 

„Et mores homin:m inſpexit, latumque per æquot 
* Dum fibi, dum f:ciis, reditum parat, aſpera multa 
e Pertulit' — Epiſt. ad Loll. 


1 muſt alſo reſute a criticiſm of Rapin, who will have it that the 


word roxvreor ©» includes a character of craft and low cunning, un- 
worthy of a brave ſpirit. But Euſtathius admirably vindicates the 
poet in this reſpect; he ſhews us that v467©» no where in Homer 
h.nifes (In) or morals; and that it implies a man who could ab- 
commodate bimlelf to every condition of life ; one who in the worlt 
(Rite had fill a reſerve to free himſelf from it; it therefore, ſays 
be, fignifics a,man that through experience has learned wiidom. I 
have likewiſe the authority of Horace for this ſenſe, in the above- 
cited paſſage, 0 


* Qui domitor Troje, multorum providus w:bee.” 


take providus 'n this place to ſignify not only 2 men who noted the 
manners of various nations with care, but alſo one who in calamity 
could foreſee methads to extricate himſelf from it, Ani fu-ely no- 
thing cen be more unjuſt than what Rapin objeCts again Uiyſies, in 
empleying his wiſdom only in his own preſervation, while ail hs 
companions were loſt: Homer himſelf ſufficiently 1efntes this ob- 
1:aion, and dir. ly tells us, that be employed his w ſJom in the 
care of their ſafety, but that they through their folly deſeated his 


 viideom. The words of Homer, lays Euſtathius, ſhew that a wiſe 


man nevglefs not his friends in adverſity. But, ſ:ys Rapin, wht 
could oblige Homer to begin with ſo diſhonourable an aQion, ad 
place the greateſt weakneſs of his hero ia the very frontiſpiece ef bis 
poem? and jnvoke his muſe to ſing the man who with difficulty ſaved 
bimſelf, and ſuffered his com aniogs to be deftroy-d ? There had 
been ſome weight in this obj<Qtion, if Ulyſſes had ſaved h's own, 
with the loſs of their lives; but I cannot ſee any diſnonour in his 
preſervin! himſelf by wiſdom, when they deſtroyed themſelves by 
folly : it was chicfly by ſtorms that they periſhed 3 it can be no im- 
putation to his character, not to be able to reftrain the eſſects of a 


. tempeſt: he did all that a wiſe man could do, he gave them ſuch 


admonitions upon every emergency, that if they had purſued them, 
they had been preſerved as well as Ulyſſes. | 

v. 1. For wiſdom's various arts rencaun' d.] Boſſu's obſervations 
In 1elation to this epithet ore, given to Ulyſſes, is worth 
tranſcribing. The fable of the Odyſſey (ſays he) is wholly for the 
conduct and policy of a ſtate : therefore the quality it requires is 
wiſdom; but this virtue is of too large an extent for the ſimplicity 
which a juſt and preciſe charaQer requires; it is therefore requiſite 
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Vain toils ! their impious folly dar'd to prey 


On herds devoted to the god of day; 0 


it ſhould be limited, The great art of kings is the myſtery of diſſi- 
mulation. It is well known, that Lewis the eleventh, for the in- 
ſtruftion of his ſon, reduced all the Latin language to theſe words 
only, viz. Qui neſcit diſſimulare neſcit regnare.” I. was like- 
wiſe by this practice that Saul began his reign, when he was firſt 
elected, and as yet full of the ſpirit of God. The fiſt thing we 
read of him in holy writ is, * that he made as if he did not hear the 
words which ſeditious people ſpoke againſt him. 

This then is the character which the Greek poet gives his Ulyſl- 
ſes in the propoſition of his poem, he calls kim 43a wourero? 3 10 
denote this prudent diſſimulation, which difguiſed bim fo many ways, 
and put hirn upon taking fo many ſhapes. 

Without any thing having beea mentioned of Circe, who detained 
him with her a whole year, and who was famous for the transforma - 
tions ſhe made of all forts of perſons ; the reader finds him at firſt 
with Calypſo the daughter of wiſe Atlas, who bore up the vaſt pillars 
that reached from earth to heaven, and whoſe knowledge penetrated 
into the depths of the unfathomable ocean: that is to ſay, who was 
ignorant of nothing in heaven, earth or ſea. An3 as the firſt product 


and principal part of fo high, ſo ſolid, and fo profound a knowledge, 


Was to know how to conceal one's felf ; this wiſe man called his 
daughter by a name that fignified a f ſecret, The poet makes his 
hero, whom he deſigned for a politician, to ſtay ſeven whole years 
with this nymph. She taught him ſo well, thaßafterwards he loſt no 
opportunity of puttine her leſſons in practice: for he does nothing 
without a diſguiſe. At his parting from Ogygia he is caſt upon the iſſe 
of Phæacia: as kind as his reception was, yet he ſtays till the night 
before he went of, ere he would diſcover himſelf. From thence he 
goes to Ithaca: the firſt adventure that happened to him was with 
Minerva, the moſt prudent among the deities, as Uhyſſes was the 
moſt prudent among men. She ſays fo expreſly in that very paſſage. 
Nor did they fail to diſguiſe themſelves. Minerva takes upon her 
the ſhape of a ſhepherd, and Ulyſſes tells her he was obliged to fi 
from Crete, becauſe he had murdered the fon of king Idomeneus. 
The goddeſs diſcovers herſelf ftſt, and commends him particularly, 
becauſe the artifices were ſo eaſy and natural to him, that they ſcem- 
ed to be born with him. Afterwards the hero under the forrn of a 
beggar deceives ficſt of all Eumevs, then his ſon, and laſt of all his 
wife and every body elſe, till he found an opportunity of puniſhing 
his enemies, to whom he diſcovered not himſelf till he killed them, 
namely on the laſt night. After his diſcovering himſelf in the pa- 
lace, he goes the next day to deceive his father, appearing at firſt 
under a borrowed name; beſo'e he would give him joy of his re- 
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The god vindictive doom'd them never more 
10 (Ah men unbleſs'd !) to touch that natal ſhore. 
Oh ſnatch ſome portion of theſe aQts from fate, 
Celeſtial muſe ! and to our world relate. 


turn. Thus he takes upon him all manner of ſhapes, and diſſe * 
bles to the very Jaſt. But the poet joins to this character 2 valour 
and a conſtap:y which render him invincible in the moſt daring. 


and deſperate adventures, 
v. 3. Mile, when his arms had wrought the deſtin'd full 

Of facred Troy J LR 
| Whence is it that Ulyſſes i» ſaid to have overthrown Troy? and“ 
rot Achilles, who was of more remarkable courage than Ulyſſes ? 


| Euttathins tells us, that the deſtruction of Troy ought to be aſcribed 


chien) to Ulyſſes, as he not only took away. the Palladium, but 
was the inventor of the ſtrat:gem of the wooden horle, by which 
that city was conquered. Virgil in his ſecond book of the /Eneis 


gives us a noble deſcription of its deſtruAion, by which we find 


that Ulyſſes was not only the contriver of its. ruin, but bore a great 
ſhare in the actions of the night in which that city: was overturned- 
v. 9, Vain toil ! their impious folly, &c.] By this ſingle trait, 


Homer marks an eſſential difference between the liiad and the Odyſ- 


ey; namely, that in the former pozm the people periſhed by the. 


folly of their kings: 
© Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi,” 


In this, the pecple periſh by their own folly, while their prince 
emits nothing to procure their felicity. A plain reaſon why the 
| Odyſſey is more calculated fur the people, than the Thad. Dacier. 

v. 13 Oh ſnatch ſome pertion of theſe act, from fare. } It may be 
aſked why the prot invokes the muſe to recount only part of the fuf- 
f- rings of Ulyſſes ? and why thoſe words, © To us al o' are inferted ? 
To the firſt it may de zniwered, that an heroick poem dwells chief- 
ly upon incidents of importance, and paſſes over every thing that 
does not contribute to raiſe our idea of the hero, or the main deſien 
of the poem. To the other Kuſtathius anſwers ſeveral ways : either, 
ſays he, the word dai is to be taken 2+ an expletive, as it is in a 
thouſznd places ip Homer; cr it means that this is a ſubject fo 
confiderable, that it will be a theme to many poets: or that being 
a tive biſtory it had ſpread over many nations of the world, and 
that Hemer himfelf received the ſtory of the poem from Sayyt; 
and then the meaning will be, © Sire, oh muſe, to the Greeks 
Das well as to other nations, the ſufferines of Ulyſſes.” I ſhould 
prefer the fi ſt as being the moſt natural: the reſt ſeem forced; and 
conſequently improper for the open'ng of a poem, where the utmoſt 
plainneſs is neceſſary ; eſpecially, if we conſider that Ulyſſes was a 
Urecian, and it is not probable that the Grecians ſhould be the leaſt 
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Now at their native realms the Greeks arrivd ; 1: 
All who the wars of ten long years ſurviv'd, 
And' ſcap'd'the perils of the gulfy main. 
Ulyſſes, ſole of all the victor train, 
An exile from his dear paternal coaſt, 
Deplor'd his abſent queen, and empire loſt. 20 
Calypſo in her caves conſtrain'd his ſtay, 
With ſweet, reluctant, amorous delay: 
In vain—for now the circling years diſcloſe 
The day predeftin'd to reward his woes. 


acquainted with the ſtory, or the lateſt to celebrate the actions o. 
a Grecian. 

v. 15. Naw at thir rative realms the Greeks arriv'd.] It is ne- 
ceſſery for the better underſtanding of the poem, to fix the period 
of time from which it takes its beginning: Homer, as Euſtathiu, 
obſerves, does not begin with the wanderings of Ulyſſes ; he ſteps 
at once into the latter end of his actions, and leaves the preceding; 
ſtory to be told by way of narration, Thus in his Iliad, he dates 
bis poem from the anger of Achilies, which happened almoſt at the 
concluſioo of the Trajan wer. From hence Horace dicw his obſer- 
vaticn in tis Aite Poet, 


Semper ad eventum feſtinat 3 & in medias res 
Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem fit.“ 


There are but forty-eight days from the def ar gre of Ulyſſes from 
Cslypſo, to his diſcovery in Ithaca; be had been ene year with 
Circe, and ſeven with Calyplo, wnen the gods diſpatched Mercuiy 
to that goddeſs; from which point of time we are to date the 
Uiyliey. 

This obſervation gives a reaſon why the poet invokes the muſe 
ta recoun! the wanderings cf this hero in part only; for Ulyſſes, as 
appears from the beginning of the ninth book, after he left the 
ſhores of Troy, was driven to Iſmarus of the Ciconians An hif- 
torian ruſt have begun fiom the fall of Tioy, and related his wan- 
derings w ih truth and order; for hiſtory is chiefly for inſtruQion : 
but a poet takes anther method, and diſpoſes every circumſtance 
arbitrarily; he chuſes or rejects, as ſuits beſt with his principal de- 
tign, and in ſuch a manner as togive at once delight and inſtruction. 
v. 21. Calypſo in ber caves conſirain'd his flay.) To the remark 
before cited of Boſſo, upon the abode of Ulyſſes with Calypſo, may 
be added this of the abbe Fraguter : that his reſiding ſeven years in 


the Caves of Calypſo (the goddeſs of ſecteſy.] may only mean that he 


remained {o long bid from the knowledge and inquiry of all men; 
or that whatever befel him in all that :ime, was loſt to hiſtor y, or 
made no pat in the posm. 
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At length his Ithaca is giv'n by fate, 2 


Where yet new labours his arrivial wait ; 

At length their rage the hoſtile pow'rs reſtrain, 

All but the ruthleſs monarch of the main. 

But now the god, remote, a heav'nly gueſt, 

In Æthiopia grac'd the genial feaſt, 30 
(A race divided, whom with ſloping rays 

The riſing and deſcending ſun ſurveys) 

There on the world's extreameſt verge, rever'd 

With hecatombs and pray'r in pomp prefer'd, 

Diſtant he lay: while in the bright abodes 35 


Of high Olympus, Jove conven'd the gods : 


Th aſſembly thus the fire ſupreme addreſt, 


_ Zgyſthus' fate revolving in his breaſt, 


v. 28. Al! tut ith: ru bleſ. monarch of the main, It may be aſked: 


why Neptune is thus enraged againſt UlyſTes ? Homer himlelf tells 


vs, becauſe that hero had pat on: the eye of his ſon Cyclops, But 
if we take Nep une by way of allegory for the ocean, toe paſſage 
imolics, that the ſuTerings of Uiyſfes were chiefly by ſea; and 
therefore poetry, which adds a prand-ar to the meaneſt circumitance, 


introduces the gnd of it as his greetelt. enemy. Euſtathius. 


v. 30. In Altiopia, & c.] Strabo in his fit book delivers his 
e7inion, that * the anttent Grecians included all thoſe people who 
„ fived upon the ſouthern ocean, from eaſt to weſt, inthe general 
„ name of Athiopiags, and thet it was not confined to thoſe only 
© who lay ſouth of Zaynt.“ Prolemy ſays, that under the 25 
" dac from cat i welt, habit the Æthiepians, black of co- 
„ jour,” Ant elewhere the ſame (geographer divides Ethiopia 
into the caſtern and the weltern, Pheſe eaſtern and weſtern Æthi- 
Pp ans were ſemarated by the Arabian or Ayptian gulf; which 
tingh never mentioned by Homer, as Atiſtarchus 1e:marxed, yet 
it is not provible (ſays Strabo] that he ſhauld be Ignorant of it, it 
being but a thou and ſtadia diflint from the Med terrane in, When 
be knew the gyptiaa Thebes, witch was four times as far oft. 
Strab. Lip. Spendan. | 

I Will not repeat what wes oblerved upon the gols being gone to 
the /Ethiopians, in the firſt book of the lliad; it is ſufficiegt in 
gene al to obſerve, that the Aithopians were a people very relipie 


cus towards the gods, and that they hel a pompons feat twelve 


days annuziiy to their honour ; 22% in particular; that tne oe 
very judiciouſly makes vie of this ſolemnity to remove Neptune out 
of the way, who wes the enemy of Ulyfſes, that he may with the 


greater {ecurity bring off his hero from Caiyplo't iſland, Euſtathius. 


A 


Whom young Oreſtes to the dreary coaſt 
Of Pluto ſent, a blood-polluted ghoſt. 


40 
Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, 
And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. 
When to his luſt Ægyſthus gave the rein, 45 


Did fate, or we, th' adult'rous act conſtrain ? 


v. 41. Pupiter"s ſpeech.) The ſolemnity and ſententiouſneſs of 


be highly valu-ble, when it delivers ſuch excellent inſtructions, 
t contained the whole of religion among the ancients; and made 
philoſophy more agreeable. This paſſage is an inſtance of it, a 
paſſage worthy of a chriftian ; it ſhews us that the Supreme Being 
is ſovereigniy good; that he rewards the juſt, and puniſhes the un- 


the cauſe of humen calamity. 


v. 45. Egyſihus) It is difficult to find a reaſon why, in the 
original, ſupiter ſhould give ſuch an honourable appellation to 


bed of Agamemnon, ard taken his life away; eſpecially in that 
very inſtant when he condemns the ſact with ſo great {olemnity - 
Euſtathins ſays, that Homer, an enemy to cenſure and invective, 


commending him for his genera} character; and adds that it had 


this reaſon, and tells us that Romer gives Ægyſthus this title, to 
vindicate Jupiter from the imputation of his c imes: 
to underſtard that heaven is not the cauſe of man's failings z that 
he is by creation able to act virtuouſly, and that it is through his 
own miſconduct that ke deviates into evil; and therefore the mean- 
jag is this; © Jupiter calling to mind AMgylthus, that ZAyyſthus 
hom be had created wiſe and virtuous, and made capable to 
« ſuſtain that character.“ And this agrees admirably with the 


divinity. 


But if this ſhould ſeem too refined, it may be ſufficient to take 
the word in that good ſenſe which Fgyithus might have deſerved 
ſor many good qualities: thus Achilles is called the © ſwift of foot,” 
even when he ſtands, or ſleeps; the firſt being his general charac- 
ter. It may be farther confirmed by a paſſage ſomething reſem- 
bling it in the holy ſcriptutes: the /Egyptian midwives were guilty 
of a lye to Pharoah, and yet God pardons it, and bleſſes them: he 


<bildren of the Kan 
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this ſpeech is taken notice of by Euſtathius; and ſurely poetry muſt 


juit ; and that the folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, is | 
 AMzyithus, as apvpuo©-, unblameable, who bad diſhonoured the 


introduces that gcd as having reſpect only to his good qualities, and 


been an indecency in the poet to have given countenance to that 
baſe cuſtom by the authority of Jupiter. Dacier is not ſatisfied with. 


ne gives ns 


beginning of the ſpeech of Jupiter, who there vindicates his own © 


bleſſes them not becauſe they lyed, but becauſe they preſerved tte 
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Did fate, or we, when great Atrides dy'd, 
Urge the bold traitor to the regicide ? 
Hermes I ſent, while yet his ſoul remain'd 
Sincere from royal blood, and faith profan'd ; 50 
To warn the wretch, that young Oreſtes, grown 
To manly years, ſhould re- aſſert the throne. 
Vet impotent of mind, and uncontroll'd, 
He plung'd into the gulf which heay'n foretold. 
Here paus'd the god; and penſive thus replies 85 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. 
O thou ! from whom the whole creation ſprings» 


The ſource of pow'r on earth deriv'd to kings 


v. 49. Hermes ſent, &c.) It would be endleſs to obſerve ever v 
moral paſſage in the Odyſſey, the whole of it being but one leſſon: 
of morality. But ſurely it muſt be a pleaſure to the reader to learn 
What notions the ancients had of a deity, from the oldeſt book ex- 
tant, except the book of Moſes. | 
Jupiter here declares that he never fails to warn mankind from 
evil, and that he had ſent Mercury for this pyrpoſe to Ægyſthus. 
It may be aſked what is this Mercury whom Jupiter ſends? It is 
the light of nature, which heaven implants in the breaſt of every 
man: and which, as Cicero ſays, is not only more ancient than 
the world, but co-eval with the Maſter of the world himſelf He 
writes to this effe& : © There was from the beginning ſuch a thing 
nas reaſon, a direct emanation from nature itſelf, which prompt- 
ed to good, and averted from evil. A reaſon which did not then 
 ** become a law, when it was firſt reduced to writing, but was ſo 
even from the moment it exiſted, and it exiſted from ever, of an 
_ * equal date with the divine intelligence: it is the true and prim- 
* ordial law, proper to command and to forbid, it is the reaſon ef 
„the great Jupiter.“ 

1 That reaſon of the Supreme Being, is here called Mercury; that 
reaſon flowing from God, which is conſtantly dictating to the moſt 
corrupted hearts, this is good,“ or © this is evil.“ Hence aroſe 
an ancient proverb, recorded by Simplicius, © Reaſon is a Mercury 
„to all men.” Epictetus [lib. iii. Arrian.] ſays, © Apollo knew 
* that Laius would not obey his oracle. Apollo nevertheleſs did 
** Not negle& to propheſy to Laius thoſe evils that threatened him, 

be goodneſs of the divinity never fails to advertiſe mankind ; 
that ſource of truth is ever open and free: but men are ever in- 
„ credulous, diſobedient, and rebellious” Dacier. 

v. 57. Minerva's ſpeech.) It may be aſked what relation Ulyſ- 
ſes has to Ægyſthus, that the mention of the one ſhould. immediate- 
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His death was equal to the direful deed ; 

So may the man of blood be doom'd to bleed ! 60 
But grief and rage alternate wound my breaſt 

For brave Ulyſſes, ſtill by fate oppreſt. 

Amidſt an iſle. around whoſe rocky ſhore 

The foreſts murmur, and the ſurges roar, 

The blameleſs hero from his wiſh'd for home 65 
A goddeſs guards in her inchanted dome. 

(Atlas her fire, to whoſe far- piercing eye 

The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 


ly give occaſion for the remembrance of the other? And it may 
appear unna:ural in the port to give riſe to his poem by fo unex - 
pected a tranſition from Agyilbus to Ulyſles. Euſtathius vindi— 
cates Homer, by ſhewing that it is not only beautiful but natural, 
to take riſe from what otters itſelf to our immediate obſervation, 
What can be more natural, when Jubiter is relating how he pu- 
niſhes the wicked, than for wiſdom or Minerva to ſuggeſt, that the 
good ought to be rewarded ? There is no forced intcoduction, no 
artfu} preparation; but the whole ariſes from the occaſion, which 
is a great beauty. Euſtathius. | | 

v. 63. Amiiſ} an iſle, & c.] There was, according to true hiſ- 
tory, ſuch an iſand of Calypio, of which Sirabo writes: that So- 
lon gives an account of the iſland Atlantis borderipg upon Egypt, 
and that he went thither to make inquiry, and Icarned that an 
ifand was once there, but by time was van ſhed, Euſtathius, 


V. 67. Alla, her Fre, to whoſe far piercing eye 
T he winders of the deep expanded lie ; 
Th eternal celamns which en earth he rears 
End in the farry vault, and prep the ſpheres ] 


Atlas is here ſaid to underſtand all the depth: of the ſea : but the 
epithet 9>cppo;©- applied to him, has two different fign.fications, 


It implies either, one whoſe thoughts are full of terrible and diſ- 


« mal things,” or ** one who has infinite and unbounded views,” 
and it is doubtful which of them Homer means. To reconcile both, 
may we not think our author had heard ſomething of the ancient 
tradition which makes Atlas the ſame perſon with Enoch, and re- 
preſents him as a great Aſtronomer, who propheſied of the un verſal 
deluge, and exhorted mankind to repentance ? Therefore he named 
his ſon Methuſelah, to ſhew that after his death the waters ſhould 
overſpread the face of the earth. His continual Jamentations on 
this occaſion cauſed him to be called the Weeper ; for the world is 
always an enemy to melancholy predictions. Thus Homer upon. 
the credit of this tradition might very well cl Atlas, “ one whoſe: 


Wy 
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End in the ſtarry vault, and prop the ſpheres.) 570 


By his fair daughter is the chief confin'd, 
Who ſoothes to dear delight his anxious mind: 
Succeſsleſs all her ſoft carefſes prove, 
To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love; 


To ſee the ſmoke from his lov'd palace rife, 75 


While the dear iſle in diſtant proſpect lies, 
With what contentment could he cloſe his eyes? 


„thoughts ran upon diſmal things, or one whoſe views and cares 
4 were vaſtly extended.” 


L inſiſt no otherwiſe upon this, but as a conjecture; yet it is 


further ſtrengthened by what follows in the next lines: “ That At- 
las ſuſtains thoſe columns, which being fixed upon the earth ſup- 
port the heavens.” This is generally interpreted of his great 
- ſill in aftronomy and geography. But may not the reaſon be more 
particular? Since Atlas or Enoch had propheſied of the deluge, and 
ſince that prediction was looked upon as the effect of his ſkill in 


aſtronomy; might it not be ſaid he knew the abyſſes of the ſea, 


and ſuſtained the pillars of heaven, to expreſs that he knew how 
the fountains of the deep, and the waters above the heavens ſhould 
unite to drown the earth? | 


3 


As to the image of the © pillars of heaven,“ it is frequent in the 
ſacred books, and uſed to expreſs the height of vaſt mountains. 


| {Pindar calls tna the &pa;iay H:] and there might probably 


be ſomething more particular that furniſhed Homer with this idea 
I mean the pillars of Hercules, well known in his time, and neigh. 


© beuring to the mountain he deſcribes, Dacier, 


See the deſcription of this mountain in the fourth book of Virgil, 


| where the ſame image is preſerved without any hint of allegory : as 


indeed it is no more than a poetical manner of expreſſing the great 


- height and extenſive proſpeR of the mountain. 


v. 75. To ſee the ſmake from his low'd palace riſe.] There is an 


- agreeable tenderneſs in this image, and nothing can better paint 


the ardent deſire a man naturally has to review his native country 


after a long abſence. This is ſtill ſtronger than that which Cicero 


extols in ſeveral places of his works, that Ulyſſes preferred the fight 


of Ithaca to the iramortality proffered him by Calypſo. He here 
 defires to purchaſe, at the price of his life, the pleaſure, not of re- 


turning to his country, but even of ſeeing at a diſtance the very 


- {moke of it. Dacier. 


There are ſome things diſperſed in this ſpeech of Pallas, which 


a I ſhall lay together; as that Minerva makes it an aggravation to 
the calamity of Ulyſſes, to be detained by a goddefs that loves him 
that he is incloſed in an iſland ; and ſhe adds, round which the (eag. 
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And will Omnipotence negle to fave 

The ſuffering virtue of the wiſe and brave? 

Muſt he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian ſhore 80 
With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy power, 

Be doom'd the worſt of human ills to prove, 


Unbleſs d, abandon'd to the wrath of Jove ? 


Daughter! what words have paſs'd thy lips un- 
weigh'd ? | | 
(Reply'd the Thund'rer to the martial maid) 85 
Deem not unjuſtly by my doom oppreſt 
Of human race the wiſeſt and the beſt. 
Neptune, by pray'r repentant rarely won, 
Afflicts the chief, t'avenge his giant-ſon, 


Whoſe viſual orb Ulyſſes robb'd of light; 3 90 


Great Polypheme, of more than mortal might 
Him young Thooſa bore (the bright increaſe 


Of Phorcys, dreaded in the ſonnds and ſeas :) 
Whom Neptune ey'd with bloom of beauty bleſt, 


And in his cave the yielding nymph compreſt. 95 


flow ; as if that was not common to all iſlands 3 but theſe expreſ- 
Gons are uſed to ſhew the impoſſibility of the eſcape of Ulyſſes, 
without the interpoſition of Fupiter. | 

In the concluſion ſhe obſerves, that Ulyſſes never negleQed to 
ſacrifice before Troy; this is ſaid to ſhew the great piety of Ulyſ- 
ſes, who not only paid his ſacrifices in Ithaca, where he abourded 
in riches, but amoneſt ſtrangers in an enemy's country, where there 


might be a ſcarcity of offerings, Evuſtathins. | 


v. 84. Daughter! what werds, &c.) This veiſe is frequently 
repeated both in the Iliad and the Odeffey ; it has here a particular 


energy. Jupiter reproves Minerva for ſuppoſing he couſd ever be 


unmindſul of an hero ſo pious as Ulyſſes. It is ſpoken with vehe- 
mence; an inſtance, fays Euſtathius, that it is not only equitable, 


but an attribute of divinity, for rulers to remember thoſe who ſerve 


them faithfully. ' 


v. 89. T* avenge his giant-fon.) It is artful in the poet to tell the 


reader the eccafion of the ſufferings of Ulyſſes in the opening of the 
poem); it isa juſtice due to his character, to ſhew that his misſor- 
tunes are not the conſequence of his crimes, but the eſte of Nep- 
tune's anger. ; 

It is obſervable, that Homer does not ſtop to explain how Ulyſſes 
put out the eye of the Cyclops: he haſtens forward into the middle 
of his poem, and leaves that for the future narration of Ulyſſes. 
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For this, the god conſtrains the Greek to roam, | 


A hopeleſs exile from his native home, 


From death alone exempt——but ceaſe to mourn ; 


Let all combine t'atchieve his wiſh'd return: 


Neptune aton'd, his wrath ſhall now refrain, 100 


Or thwart the ſynod of the gods in vain. 


Father and king ador'd ! Minerva cry'd, 
Since all who in th' Olympian bow'r reſide 
Now make the wand'ring Greek their public care, 


Let Hermes to th' * Atlantic ifle repair; 105 
Bid him, arriv'd in bright Calypſo's court, 


The ſanction of th' aſſembled pow'rs report: 
That wiſe Ulyſſes to his native land 


Muſt ſpeed, obedient to their high command. | 
- | Meantime Telemachus, the blooming heir Ito 
Of ſea-girt Ithaca, demands my care : 


* Ogygia. 


** 1 £ ; * 
v. 170. Meantime Telemachus — demands my care, &c.] Rapin 


has raiſed ſeveral objectiogs againſt this piece of conduct in Homer: 
he tells us that the aof the Odyſſey is imperfect, that it be- 


| 255 with the voyages of Telemachus, and ends with thoſe of Ulyſ- 


es: that the four firſt books are all concerning Telemachus: that 
his voyage bears no proportion to that of Ulyſſes: that it contri- 
bates nothing to his return, which is brought about by Jupiter, and 
"the aſſiſtance of the Phzacians : that this gave occaſion to Beni in 
his academical diſcourſes to aſſert, that the fable of the Odyſſey is 
double : that the four firſt books of it are neither epifode, nor part 
of an action, nor have any connection with the reft of the work, 
I am of opinion, that thefe objeftions are made with too great 
ſeverity ; the deſtruction of the ſuitors is the chief hinge upen 
which the poem turns, as it contributes chiefly to the re-eftabliſh- 
ment of Ulyſſes in bis country and tegality; and whatever contri- 
butes to this end, contributes to the principal action, and is of a 
piece with the reſt of the poem; and that this voyage does ſo is evi- 
dent, in that it gives a defeat to the ſuitors, and controlls their in- 
folence ; it preſerves Ulyſſes's throne and bed inviolate, in that it 
gives Telemachus courage to reſiſt their attempts: it ſets his cha- 


_ Facter in a fair point of light, who is the ſecond perſonage of the 
poem, and is to have a great ſhare in the future ac ions of it. 


Euſtathius judiciouſly obſerves, that Homer here prepares the 
V8y for the defeat of the ſuitors, the chief deſign of his poem; and 
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_* Tis mine, to form his green, unpractisd years, 

ID ſage debates; ſurrounded with his peers, 

To ſave the ſtate; and timely to reſtrain 

The bold intruſion of the ſuitor- train; 1c 
Who croud his palace, and with lawleſs pow'r 

His herds and flocks in feaſtful rites devour. 

To diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious waſte 

Of ſandy Pyle, the royal youth ſhall haſte. 


Jays the ground work of probability on which he intends to build 
his poem, and reconcile it to the rules of credibility. 

If it be aſked for what end this voyage ef Tel-machus is made; 
the anſwer is, to inquire after Ulyſſes: fo that whatever epiſodes 
are inter woven, Ulyſſes is ſtill in view; and whatever Telemachus 
acts, is undertaken ſolely upon his account ; and contequent!y, 
whatever is acted, contributes to the principal deſign, the retto:s- 
tion of Uiyſſes. So that the fable is intire, and the ation not 
double. 

It is to be rememb red alſo, that the ſufferin, s ef Ulyſſes are the 
ſubject of the poem; his perſonal c:ilamities are not only intended, 
but his domeſtic misfortunes 3 and by this conduct Homer ſhews 
vs the extent of his misfortunes : his queen is attempted, his throne 
threatened, and his wealth conſumed in riot; Ulyſſes ſuffers in Te- 
lemachus, and in every circumſtance of life is unhappy. 

v. 112. *Tis mine, te form his green, unpractis'd years, &c.] In this 
the poet draws the out lines of what he is to fill up in the fobr ſub— 
ſequent books: and nothing can give us a greater idea of his un- 
bounded invention, than Eis buikling upon fo plain a fourdation 
ſuch a noble ſuperſtructure : he entertains us with variety of ep- 
ſodes, h ftorical relations, and manners of thoſe ancient times: it 
mult be confeſſed, that the characters in the Odyfley, and the num- 
ber of the chief actors, are but few; and yet the poet never tires: 
he varies and diveiſifies the ſtory ſo happily, that he is continually 
opening new ſcenes to engage our attention. He reſembles his own 
Proteus, he is capable of all ſhapes, yet in all ſhapes the ſame deity. 


v. 118. To diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious waſte 
Of ſandy Pyle— | 


| Rapin is very ſevere upon this conduct. When Telemachus, ſays 
he, is to ſearch for his father in the courts of Greece, he cannot 
make the leaſt progreſs without Minerva; it is ſhe who inſpires his 
thoughts, and aſſiſts in the execution. Could not honour, duty or 
nature have moved his heart towards an abſent father? The ma- 
chine, adds he, has not the leaſt appearance of probability, inaſ- 
much as the goddeſs conducts him to every place, except only 
where Ulyſſes reſides ; of which ſhe ought by no means to be 1g10- 
rant. upon the «account of her divinity. 


ys 
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Deliv'ring early to the voice of fame 


There, warm with filial love, the cauſe inquire 120 
That from his realm retards his god-like fire : 


The promiſe of a great, immorta] name. 

HShe ſaid : the ſandals of celeſtial mold 

Fledg'd with ambroſial plumes, and rich with gold, 125 
Surround her feet ; with theſe ſublime ſhe fails 

Fh' aerial ſpace, and mounts the winged pales : 


O'er earth and ocean wide prepar'd to foar, 


Her dreaded arm a beamy jav'lin bore, 

Pond'rous and vaſt ; which, when her fury burns, 130 
Proud tyrants humbles, and whole hoſts o'erturns. 
From high Olympus prone her flight ſhe bends, = 


And in the realm of Ithaca deſcends. 
Her lineaments divine, the grave diſguiſe 
Of Mentes' form conceal'd from human eyes: 135 


(Mentes, the monarch of the Taphian land) 
A glitt'ring ſpear wav'd awful in her hand. 


Bot ſurely nothing can be more natural, than for a ſon, in order 


to gain intelligence of an abſent father, to inquire in thoſe places, 
and of thoſe perſons, where and from whom he is moſt likely to 
bave information, Such is the conduct of Telemachus; and poe- 
try, which delights in the wonderful, becauſe this conduct agrees with 
wiſdom, aſcribes it to Minerva the goddeſs of it. No doubt but 
Minerva knew where Ulyſſes reſided: but men muſt act as 
men; ſuch an immediate interp»fition as Rapin requires, had ſtop- 
ped at once the fountain of the poet's invention. If what a poet 
invents be natural, it is juſtifiable; and he may give the rein to 
his imagination, if he reſtrain it from running into extravagance and 
Wildnefs. 

v. 156, Menier, the monarch of the Taphian land.] We are told by 
tradition, that Horner was fo ſenſible of friendſhip, that to do ho- 


hour to his particular friends, he immortaliſed their names in his 


poems. In the Iliad he has ſhewn his gratitude to Tychius ; and 


in the Odyſſey, to Mentes, Phemius, and Mentor. This Mentes 


Was a famous merchant of the ifle of Leucade, who received Homer 


at Smyrna, and made him his companion in all his voyages. It is 


+ this Mentes we owe the two poems of Homer; for the poet in 
4 probability had never wrote thera without thoſe lights and in- 
dor matious he received, and the diſcoveries he was enabled to make, 
by thoſe travels. Homer is not contented to give his name to the 


King of the Taphians, bat feigus alſo that the goddeſs of wiſdom 


4 
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There in the portal plac'd, the heav'n-born maid 
Enormous riot and miſ-rule ſurvey'd. 


On hides of beeves, before the palace gate, 


Book! 


140 
(Sad ſpoils of luxury) the ſuitors ſat. 
With rival art, and ardour in their mien, 
At cheſs they vie, to captivate the queen; 
Divining of their loves. Attending nigh, 
A menial train the flowing bow] ſupply : 145 


cho e to appear in his ſhape preferably to that of all the kings whe 
were nearer neighbours to Ithaca. Euſtathius thinks there might 
have been a real king of Taphos of this name, who was a friend to 
Ulyſſes. This may pofibly be; but I would chuſe to adhere rather 
to the old tradition, as it does honour to friendſhip. Dactrer. 


of the ſuitors ; and the poet has drawn their piQures in ſuch co— 
jours, as are agreeable to their characters through the whole poem, 
They are, as Horace expreſſes it, 

— —— Fruges conſumere pati, 
Sponſi Penelopes, nebulones”” 


The poet gives a fine contraſt between them and Telemachus; he 
entertains himſelf with his own thoughts, weighs the ſum of 
things, and beholds with a virtuous ſorrow the diſorders of the ſuit- 
ors : he appears (like Ulyſſes among his transformed compan:;ons 
in the tenth beok) a wiſe man, among brutes. 


v. 147. Al cheſs they vie, to captivate the queen; 
Droining of their laves mm—] 


There are great diſputes what this game was, at which the ſuitors 
played. Athenæus relates it from Apian the grammarian, who 
had it from Cteſon a native of Ithaca, that the ſport was in this 
manner. The number of the ſuitors being one hundred and eight, 
they equally divided their men or balls; that is to ſay, fifty four 
on each fide ; theſe were placed on the board oppoſite to each other. 
Between the two ſides was a vacant ſpace, in the midſt of which 
was the main mark or queen, the point which all were to aim at. 
They took their turns by lot; he who took or diſplaced that mark, 
got his own in its place; and if by a ſecond man, he again took it, 
without touching any of the others, be won the game; and it paſ- 
- ſed as an omen of obtaining his miſtreſs. This principal mark, or 

queen, was called by whatever name the gameſters pleaſed ; and 
the ſuitors gave it the name of Penelope. 

It is ſaid, this game was invented by Palamedes during the ſiege 
of Troy, [Sophocles in Palam.] Euſtathius. Spondanus. Dacier. 


V.«139. Enormous riot and miſ-rule.) This is the firſt appearance 


ok [ 
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Others, apart, the ſpacious hall prepare, 


And form the coſtly feaſt with buſy care. 
There young Telemachus, his bloomy face 
Glowing celeſtial ſweet, with god-like grace 
Amid the circle ſhines : but hope and fear 
(Painful viciſſitude !) his boſom tear. 

Now imag'd in his mind, he ſees reſtor'd 

In peace and joy, the people's rightful lord ; 
The proud oppreſſors fly the vengeful ſword. 


While his fond ſoul theſe fancied triumphs ſwell'd ; 


The ſtranger gueſt, the royal youth beheld : 
Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long thould wait | 
Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate; 
Inſtant he flew, with hoſpitable haſte, . 

And the new friend with courteous air embrac'd. 


Stranger! whoe'er thou art, ſecurely reſt, 
Affiancd in my faith, a friendly gueſt : 


Approach the dome, the ſocial banquet mare, 


And then the purpoſe of thy ſoul declare. 


Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes, 
And to the dome th' unknown celeſtial leads. 
The ſpear receiving from her hand, he plac'd 


- Againſt a column, fair with ſculpture grac'd ; 
Where ſeemly rang'd in peaceful order ſtood 


Ulyſſes' arms, now long diſus'd to blood. 
He led the goddeſs to the ſov'reign ſeat, 
Her feet ſupported with a ſtool of ſtate; 


(A purple carpet ſpread the pavement wide) 


Then drew his ſeat, familiar, to her fide ; 


150 


160 


170 


v. 167. Griew'd that a viſitant fo long ſhould wait.) The reader 


will loſe much of the pleafure of this poem, if he reads it without. 


the refleQtion, that he perules one of the moſt ancient books in the 


World; it ſets before him perſons, places and actions that exilted 


Khree thouſand years ago: here we have an inſtance of the humani- 


Selcomes hi.n with all the openneſs of ancient hoſpitality. 


ty of thoſe. early ages: Telemachus pays a reverence to this ſtran- 
ger, only hecauſe he is a ſlranger: he attends him in perſon, and 
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Far from the ſuitor-train, a brutal crowd, 19; 
With inſolence, and wine, elate and loud: 
Where the free gueſt, unnoted, might relate, 7 

If haply conſcious, of his father's fate. I 
The golden ew'r a maid obſequious brings, 7 
Repleniſh'd from the cool, tranſlucent ſprings ; 180 

With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplies 

A filver laver, of capacious ſize: 

They waſh. The tables in fair order ſpread, 

They heap the glitt'ring caniſters with bread : 

Viands of various kinds allure the taſte, 185 
Of choiceſt ſort and favour, rich repaſt! 


v. 185, &c. The feaſt deſcrib'd.] There is nothing that has 
drawn more ridicule upon Homer, than the frequent deſcriptions 
of his entertainments : it has been judged, that he was more than 
ordinarily delighted with them, ſince he omits no opportunity to 
deſcribe them; nay his temperance has not been unſuſpected, ac- 
cording to that verle of Horace. 


n on EAA 


„ Livcibus arguitur vin! vinoſus Homerus. : 

| ; 4 — 

But we malt not condernn without ſtronger evidence: a man may 
coromend a {umptunus entertainment, or good wines, without being 
either a drunkard or a glutton. But ſince there are ſh many en- 
tertainments deſcribed in the poem, it may not be improper to give 
this ſome explanation, 

They weſn before the feaſt ; perhaps, ſiys Euſtathius, becauſe 
they always, at the feaſt, made libations to the gods, The ewer 
was of gold, the veſſel from whence the water was poured of ſilver, 
and the cups out of which they drank, were of gold. 

A darnſel attends Mentes, but heralds wait upon the ſuitors : 
Euſtathius obſerves a decency in this conèuct; the ſuitors. were 
lewd debavchees, and conſequently a woman of modeſty would have 
been an improper attendant upon ſuch a company. Beautiful y uths 
attend the company in quality of cup-bearers. 

A matron who has the charge of the houſhold (Tein) brings in 

the brezd and the cold meats, for ſo Euſtatbivs | interprets sd ; an 
officer whoſe employ it was to portion out the victuals, brings in 
the meats that furniſhed out the reſt of the entertainment ; and 
after the feaſt, a bard diwerts them with vocal and inſtrumental 
muſic. 

Dacier 1s in great bin about the cold victuals; ſhe is afraid left 
the reader ſhou'd think them the leavings of a former day: and 
tells us they might poſſibly be in the nature of our cold tongues, 

jambons, & c. But 1 think ſuch fears to be groundleſs: we muſt 
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55 Delicious wines th' attending herald brought; 


The gold gave luſtre to the purple draught. 
ard with the vapour of the fragrant feaſt, 
In ruſh'd the ſuitors with voracious haſte: 


3 7 | Markall'd i in order due, to each a ſew'r 
> Preſents, to bathe his hands, a radiant ew'. 
Ixutious then they feaſt. Obſervant round 
Gay ſtripling youths the brimming goblets crown d. 
The rage of hunger quell'd they all advance, 195 
And form to meaſur'd airs the mazy dance: 
5 To Phemius was conſign'd the chorded lyre, 
Wphoſe hand reluctant touch'd the warbling wire: 
- Phemius, whoſe voice divine could ſweeteſt ſing 
High ſtrains, reſponſive to the vocal ſtring. 200 


Meanwhile, in whiſpers to his heav'nly gueſt 


His indignation thus the prince expreſt. 


Indulge my riſing grief, whilſt theſe (my friend) 


|. With ſong and dance the pompous revel end. 
Light is the dance, and doubiy ſweet the lays, 20x 


When, for the dear delight, another pays. 


. His treaſur'd ſtores theſe cormorants conſume, 
Whoſe bones, defrauded of a regal tomb 


have reference to the cuſtoms of thoſe early ages; and if it was cuſ- 


tomary for cold 'meats to be ſerved up (neither! is it neceſſary to ſup- 


pole them the leavings of the former entertainment) it can be no 
dilgrace to the hoſpitality of Telemachus 

ol 195. To Phenius was c:njgn'd the chorded lyre.] In ancient 
tirme*, princes entertained in their families certain learned and 
ite men, wan were beth poets and philoſophers, and not only made 
;t their buſineſs to amuſe and delight, but to promote wiſdom and 


| morality, Ulyilcs, at bis departure for Troy, left one of theſe 


with Penelope : and it was uſual to conſien in this manner, the 


cree of their wives and families to the pocts of thoſe days, as ap- 
: pears frog a ſign! paſſage in the third book, verſe (of the original) 


25y, &c. To this man Homer gives the name of Phemius ; to 
gelehrate one of his friends, who was fo called, and who had been 
his præceptor (ſr ys Euſtathivs.) 1 muſt add one remark, that 
thauzh be places his maſter here in no very good company, yet he 
guards his character from any irmputation, by telling us, that he 
attended the ſuitors by compulſion. This is not only a great in- 


© flance of his gratitude, but allo of his tenderaeſs and delicacy, 
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And common turf, lie naked on the plain, 


Or doom'd to welter in the whelming main. 210% 


Should he return, that troop ſo blithe and bold, 
With purple robes inwrought, and ſtiff with gold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight, 


And curſe their cumb'rous pride's unwieldy weight — . 


But ah I dream !—tt appointed hour is fled, 21; 
And hope, too long with vain delufion fed, 

Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, | 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name! 

With venial freedom let me now demand 


Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land : 229 


Sincere, from whence began thy courſe, recite, 
And to what ſhip I owe the friendly freight ? 
Now firſt to me this viſit doſt thou deign, 

Or number'd in my father's ſocial train ? 


All who deſerv'd his choice, he made his own, 225 : 


And curious much to know, he far was known. 

My birth I boaſt (the blue-ey'd virgin cries) 
From great Anchialus, renown'd and wiſe : 

Mentes my name ; I rule the Taphian race, . 

Whoſe bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace : 
A duteous people, and induſtrious iſle, 231 
To naval arts inur'd, and ſtormy toil. 

Freighted with iron from my native land, 

I ſteer my voyage to the Brutian ſtrand ; 


v. 225. All who deſerv'd bis choice] It is evident from. this 
and many other places in the Iliad, that hoſpitality was heredita- 
ry; an happineſs and honour pecaliar to thoſe heroic ages. And 
ſurely nothing can ſet the charecter of Ulyſſes in a more agreeable 
point of light, than what Telemachus here delivers of it; “ He 
*« was the friend ef all mankind.”* Euſtathius obſerves, that &xi- 
560p©- has a mddle fignification that it implies that Ulyſſes be- 
haved benevolently to all men; or that all men behaved beneve- 
lently to Ulyſſes ; either ſenſe makes Ulyſſes a very amiable perſon 
he muſt be a friend to all men, to whom all men are friends. 

v. 234. I fleer my voyage to the Brutian ftrand.] In the country of 
the Brutians, in the lower part of Italy, was a town called Temeſe. 
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o gain by commerce, for the labour'd maſs, 235 
juſt proportion of refulgent braſs. a 

ar from your capital my ſhip reſides 

t Reithrus, and ſecure at anchor rides ; 

here waving groves on airy Neion grow, 


© Pupremely tall, and ſhade the deeps below. 240 


Thence to re- viſit your imperial dome, 

An old hereditary gueſt I come: 

"Your father's friend. Laertes can relate 

Our faith unſpotted, and its early date; 

Who preft with heart-corroding grief nnd years, 243 
= o the gay ccurt a rural ſhed prefers, 


That Homer here meant this city, and not one of the ſame name in 
- prus, appears not only becauſe this was famous for works of braſs, 
but becauſe (as Strabo obſerves) Ithaca lay in the direct way from 
Taphos to this city of the Brutiiz whereas it was confiderably out of 


| the way to paſs by Ithaca to that of Cyprus. The ſame author lays, 


that the rooms for preparing of braſs were remaining in his time, 


of bout chen out of uſe. Ovid. Met. xv. 


« Hippotadzque domos regis, Temeſeſque metalla.“ 


| And Statius, Sylv. 


— — — ſe totis Temeſe dedit hauſta metallis. 


© Bochart i is of opinion, that the name of Temeſe was given to this town 
by the Phcenicians, -from the braſs it produced, Temes in their lan- 


; guage ſignifying fuſion of metals; an art to which the Phœnicians 


much applied themſelves. Euſtathius, Dacier. 


* v. 24c. Loerter's retirement, } This moſt beautiſul paſſage of 


"7 is, that he could not endure to ſee the outrage and inſolence of the 


© Laertes has not eſcaped the cenſure of the critics: they ſay he acts 
an unmanly part, he forgets that he is a king, and reduces himſelf 
een into the condition of a ſervant. Euftathius gives two 
; reaſons for his retirement, which anſwer thoſe objections; the firft 


* ſuitors; the ſecond, that his grief for Ulyſſes makes him abandon 
Las and prefer his vineyard to his court. This is undoubtedly 
the picture of human nature under affliction; for ſorrow loves ſolitude. 
Thus it is, as Dacier well obſerves, that Menedemus in Terence la- 


: ments bis loſt ſon : Menedemus is the piQture of Laertes. Nor does 


f ; it make any difference. that the one is a king, the other a perſon of 


3 


private ſtation: kings are but ennobled humanity, and are liable, as 
ether men, to as great, if not greater ſenſibility, 


Vor. I. | C 
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Where ſole of all his train, a matron ſage 
Supports with homely food his drooping age, 
With feeble ſteps from marſhalling his vines 


Returning fad, when toilſome day declines. 250 


With friendly ſpeed, induc'd by erring fame, 
To hail Ulyſſes ſafe return I came: 
But ſtil. the frown of ſome celeſtial pow'r 
With envious joy retards the bliſsful hour. 
Let not your foul be ſunk in ſad deſpair ; 2 55 
He lives, he breathes this heav'nly vital air, 
Among a ſavage race, whoſe ſhelfy bounds 
With ceaſeleſs roar the foaming deep ſurrounds. 
The thoughts which roll within my raviſh'd breaſt, 


To me, no ſeer, th' inſpiring gods ſuggeſt; 240 
Nor ſkill'd, nor ſtudious, with prophetic eye 


To judge the winged omens of the ſky. 
Vet hear this certain ſpeech, nor deem it vain; 
Tho' adamantine bonds the chief reſtrain, 


The word tenvZoila (creeping about his vineyard) has alſo given 
offence, as it carries an idea of meanneſs with it; but Euſtathius 
obſerves, that it excellently expreſſes the melancholy of Laertes, and 
denotes no meanneſs of ſpirit : the ſame word is applied to the great 
Achilles in the Iliad, when belaments at the oblequies of Patroclus; 
zd Horace no doubt had it in his view. 


« oo — Tacitum ſylvas inter- reptare ſalubres.“ 


v. 257, Among a ſavage race, & c.] It is the obſervation of Eu · 
ſtathius, that what Minerva here delivers bears reſemblance to the 
oracles, in which part is falſe, and part true: that Ulyſſes is detained 


in an iſland, is a truth; that he is detained by barbarians, a falſehood: 
this is done by the goddeſs, that ſhe may be thought to be really: 


man, as ſhe appears to be; ſhe ſpeaks with the dubiouſneſs of a man, 


not the certainty of a goddeſs ; ſhe raiſes his expectation by ſhewing 
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ſhe has an inſight into futurity; and to engage his belief ſhe diſcoves | 


in part the truth to Telemachus. Neither was it neceſſary or con. 
venient for Telemachus to know the whole truth : for if he had 


known that Ulyſſes inhabited a deſert, detained by a goddeſs, he 
muſt of conſequence have known of his return, (for he that could | 


certify the one, could certify the other) and ſo had never gone in 5 
ſearch of him; and it would hence have happened, that Homer had 


been deprived of giving us thoſe graces of poetry which ariſe from = 


the voyage of Telemachus. Euſtathius. 
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23 
Tue dire reſtraint his wiſdom will defeat, 265 
And ſoon reſtore him to his regal ſeat. 
But, gen'rons youth! ſincere and free declare, 
Are you, of manly growth, his royal heir ? 
For ſure Ulyſſes in your look appears, 
The ſame his features, if the ſame his years. 270 


Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy 


Ere Greece aſſembled ſtemm'd the tides to Troy; 
But parting then for that deteſted ſhore, 


Our eyes unhappy ! never greeted more. 
Io prove a genuine birth (the prince replies) 275 


On female truth aſſenting faith relies; 


v. 275, To prove a genuine birth, &c.] There is an appearance 


of ſomething very ſhocking in this ſpeech of Telemachus. It literal- 


Jy runs thus: My mother aſſures me that I am the ſon of Ulyſſes, 


but I know it not.“ It ſeems to reflect upon his mother's chaſtity, as 
if he had a doubt of his own legitimacy. This ſeeming ſimplicity 
in Telemachus, ſays Euſtathius, is the effed of a troubled ſpirit ; it 
is grief that makes him doubt if he can be the fon of the great, the 
: generous Ulyſſes ; it is no reflection upon Penelope, and conſequently 


no fault in Teiemachus: it is an undoubted truth that the mother 
only knows the legitimacy of the child: thus Euripides, 
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that is, the mother knows the child, 
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the father only believes it, 
Thus alſo Menander, | 
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that is, No man knows aſſuredly who begot him, we only gueſs it, 
and believe it. | 


Ariſtotle in his Rhetoric is alſo of this opinion; 


” 7 / : 
"Retr & E, TRY TEKYNY HerYETHY af UYATKE;, 


What I have here ſaid, is literally tranſlated from Euſtathius, and if 


it edifies the reader I am content. But the meaning of the paſſage 
is this, Mentes afks Telemachus if he be the fon of Ulyſſes ; be re- 
plies, © So my mother aſſures me; but nothing ſure ſo wretched as I 
am could proceed from that great man.” 
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Thus manifeſt of right, I build my claim 

Sure- founded on a fair maternal fame, 

Ulyſſes' fon : but happier he, whom fate 

Hath plac'd beneath the ſtorms which toſs the great! 


Happier the ſon, whoſe hoary fire is bleſt 281 


With humble affluence, and domeſtic reſt! 
HFappier than I, to future empire born, 
But doom'd a father's wretched fate to mourn ! 
To whom, with aſpe& mild, the gueſt divine. 28; 
Oh true deſcendant of a ſcepter'd line! 
The gods, a glorious fate from anguiſh free 
To chaſte Penelope's increaſe decree. 
But ſay, yon' jovial troop ſo gaily dreſt, 


Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt! 290 


Or from their deed I rightlier may divine, 
Unſeemly flown with inſolence and wine; 
Unwelcome revellers, whoſe lawleſs joy 
Pains the ſage ear, and hurts the ſober eye? 


Magnificence of old (the prince reply'd) 295 | 


Beneath our roof with virtue could reſide ; 
Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 
What time this dome rever'd her prudent lord ; 
Who now (ſo heay'n decrees) is doom'd to mourn, 


Bitter conſtraint! erroneous and forlorn. 300 


Better the chief, on Ilion's hoſtile plain, 

Had fall'n ſurrounded with his warlike train; 

Or ſafe return 'd, the race of glory paſt, 

New to his friends embrace, had breath'd his laſt ! 


Then grateful Greece with ſtreaming eyes would raiſe | 


- 
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1 


Hiſtoric marbles, to record his praiſe; 306 


His praiſe, eternal on the faithful ſtone, 
Had with tranſmiſſive honour grac'd his ſon. 


But however this may be reconciled to truth, I believe few l:adies © 


would take it as a compliment, if their ſons ſhould tell them there 1 
was room to doubt of their legitimacy; there may be abundance of |. 


truth in it, and yet very little decency. 
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= Now ſnatch'd by harpies to the dreary coaſt, 

Funk is the hero, and his glory loſt: 310 
Vaniſh'd at once! unheard-of, and unknown! 
And I his heir in miſery alone. 

Nor for a dear, loſt father only flow 
The filial tears, but woe ſucceeds to woe: 


To tempt the ſpouſeleſs queen with am'rous wiles, 315. 
Reſort the nobles from the neighb'ring iſles; 


From Samos, circled with th' Ionian main, 


Dulichium, and Zacynthus' ſilvan reign : : 


Evin with preſumptuous hope her bed t' aſcend, 
The lords of Ithaca their right pretend. 320- 
She ſeems attentive to their pleaded vows, 
Her heart deteſting what her ear allows. 
They, vain expeCtants of the bridal hour, 
My ſtores in riotous expence devour, . 

In teaſt and dance the mirthful months employ, 325 
And meditate my doom, to crown. their joy. 


With tender pity touch'd, the goddeſs cry'd : 


Soon may kind heav'n a ſure relief provide, 


v. 309. IVeav frat d by harpies, & ] The meaning of this ex- 


preſſion is, that Ulyſſes has not had the rights of ſepulture. This 
amone the ancients was eſteemed the greateſt of calamities, as it hin- 
deired the ſhades of the deceaſed from entering into the ſtate of the 
bappy. 


v. 315. To tempt the ſpou ſeleſi queen. reſort the nobles.] It is 


neceſſary to reconcile the conduct of the ſuitors to probability, ſince 
it has ſo great a ſhare in the proceſs of the Odyſſey. It may ſeem in- 
credible that Penelope, who is a queen, in whom the ſupreme power 
is lodged, ſhould not. diſmiſs ſuch unwelcome intruders, eſpecially 
| tnce many of them were her own ſubjects: beſides, it ſeems an ex- 


© traordinary way of courtthip in them, to ruin the perſon to whom 
they make the'r addreſſes. 


To ſolve this objection, we muſt Ss the nature of the Gre- 


clan governments: the chief men of the land had great authority: 


though the government was monarchical, it was not deſpotic: Laer- | 
tes was retired, and diſabled with age; Telemachus was yet in his 
: 1 minority; and the fear of any violence either againſt her own perſon, . 
or againſt her ſon, might deter Penelope from vſing any endeavours - 
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Soon may your fire diſcharge the vengeance due, 


And all your wrongs the proud oppreſſors rue! 34 


Oh! in that portal ſhould the chief appear, 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen ſpear, 
In radiant panoply his limbs incas'd ; 

(For ſo of old my father's court he grac'd, 
When ſocial mirth unbent his ſerious ſoul, 330 
O'er the full banquet, and the ſprightly bowl) 

He then from Ephyre, the fair domain 

Of Ilus, ſprung from Jaſon's royal ſtrain, 

Meaſur'd a length of ſeas, a toilſome length, in vain. 


For voyaging to learn the direful art 34% 


To taint with deadly drugs the batbed dart; 
Obſervant of the gods, and ſternly juſt, 
Ilus refus'd r impart the baneful truſt : 
With friendlier zeal my father's ſoul was fir'd, 


The drugs he knew, and gave the boon deſir'd, 34335 


Appear'd he now with ſuch heroic port, 

As then conſpicuous at the Taphian court ; 

Soon ſhould yon” boaſters ceaſe their haughty ſtrife, 
Or each atone his guilty love with life. 


v. 341. To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart.) It is neceſ. 
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ſary to explain this paſſage. It ſeems at firſt view, as if UiyTes had 77 


requeſted what a good man could net grant, lus, fays Mentes, 
denied the poiſon, becauſe he feared the anger of the gods ; and the 
poiſon itſelf is called by Homer *Avopoporey, as if it were deſigned a. 
gainſt mankind. Euſtathius defends Ulyſſes variouſly : he intended, 
fays he, to employ it againſt beaſts only, that infeſted his country, 
or in hunting. He aſſigas another reaſon, and ſays that the poet 1 


preparing the way to give an air of probability to the deſtruction .f 
the ſuitors. He poiſons his arrows, that every wound may be mortal 
on this account the poiſon may be called aypopiyy z for it is certain 


in the wars of Troy poiſoned arrows were not in uſe, for many per- 


ſons who were wounded recovered ; fo that of neceſſity they mult be 5 


reſerved for domeſtic occaſions. From what has been ſaid we may 
collect the reaſon why Anchialvs granted the poiſon to U:yſles, and 
Ilus denied it; Anchialus was the friend of Ulyſſes, and knew th! 
be would not employ it to any ill purpoſe: but Ilus, who was 5 
ſtranger to him, was afraid leſt he ſhould abuſe it. Enſtathius, 


39 


1 Y Pol J. 
Net of his wiſh'd return the care reſign; 


34% 


34 


reduced to the rules of conſtruction. 
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352 
Be future vengeance to the pow'rs divine. 

My ſentence hear: with ſtern diſtaſte avow'd, 
0 their own diſtricts drive the ſuitor- crowd: 


When next the morning warms the purple eaſt, 
Convoke the peerage, and the gods atteſt; 


355 


The ſorrows of your inmoſt ſoul relate; 


And form ſure plans to ſave the ſinking ſtate. 
| Should ſecond love a pleaſing flame inſpire, 
And the chaſte queen connubial rites require 


Diſmiſs'd with honour, let her hence repair 


360 


To great Icarius, whoſe paternal care 

Will guide her paſſion, and reward her choice 
With wealthy dow'r, and bridal gifts of price. 
Then let this dictate of my love prevail: 


Inſtant, to foreign realms prepare to fail, 
To learn your father's fortunes : 


365 


fame may prove, 5 


7 01 omen'd voice, (the meſſenger of Jove) 


v. 360. Diſmiſ;*d awith bonour, let her hence repair.) I will lay 
before the reader literally what Euſtathius obſerves upon theſe words. 
There is a ſoleciſm, ſays he, in thele verſes or words, that cannot be 
It ſhould be 471g, not winltes 
How then comes the accuſative caſe to be uſed inſtead of 
the nomirative ? Mentes, adds he, may be ſuppoſed to have intended 
to have ſaid dmrorreuor, (ſend thy mother away z) but conſidering in 
© the midſt of the ſentence, that ſuch advice was not ſuitable to be 
given to Telemachus, he checks himſelf, and ſuppreſſes 4roniwu oy x 
and no other word immediately occuring , that required an accuſative 


5 caſe, he falls into a ſoleciſm. 


But perhaps this is more ingenious than true; though Mentes was 


1 i in haſte when he ſpoke it, Homer was not when he compoſed it. 


Might not an error creep into the original by the negligence of a 


n ” tranſcriber, who might write Mulsga for MnTrg ? This is the more 


probable, becauſe the one ſtands in the verſe in every reſpect as well 


4 as the other. 


What Euſtath'us adds is very fad; he ſays that Telemachus 


> mult obſerve both the interpretations, either ſend thy mother away, 
or let thy mother retire. 
mother away if thou doſt not love her; 
= grieve her, let her receſs be voluntary. 


So that the advice was double, ſend thy 
but if thou art unwilling to 


v. 357, Omen'd voice 
this paſſage. 


of Jove.] There is 2 difficulty in 


In any cale of enquiry, any words that were heard 


4 
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Propitious to the ſearch. Direct your toil C 
'Thro' the wide ocean firſt to ſandy pyle; 5 
Of Neſtor, hoary ſage, his doom demand: 37. 
Thence ſpeed your voyage to the Spartan ſtrand ; 

For young Atrides to th* Achaian coaſt 

Arriv'd the laſt of all the victor hoſt. 

If yet Ulyſſes views the light ; forbear, 

Till the fleet hours reſtore the circling year. 375 
But if his ſoul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
Inhabitant of deep diſaſtrous night; | 

Homeward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 

To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain, 

Plant the fair column o'er the vacant grave, 380 
A hero's honours let the hero have. 

With decent grief the royal dead deplor'd 

For the chaſte queen ſele& an equal lord. 

Then let revenge your daring mind employ, 

By fraud or force the ſuitor-train deſtroy, 385 
And ſtarting into manhood, ſcorn the boy. 
Haſt thou not heard how young Oreſtes, fir'd 

With great revenge, immortal praiſe acquir'd ? 


by accident were called by the Latins, omens; by Homer, the voice 
of Jupiter; and he ſtiles them ſo, becauſe it is through his providence 
that thoſe words come to our knowledge: t ſignifies fame or ru- 
mour; and the ancients referred all voices or ſounds to Jupiter: 
and ſtiled him Zeus mavoupaic;, So that the voice of Jcveimpues 
any words that we hear by chance, from whence we can draw any 


thing that gives light to our concerns or enquiries, Dacier. Eu— 
ſtathius. 


v 387. Haſt thou not Pear d, &c.] It may ſeem that this exam- 


ple of Oreſt<s does not come fully up to the purpoſe intended: there 
is a wide difference in the circumſtances: Oreſt es flew an adulterer, 
and a ſingle perſon, with an adultereſs. The deſigns of Telema- 
chus are not againſt one, but many enemies; neither are they adul- 
terers, nor have they ſlain the father of Telemachus, as is the caſe 
of Oreſtes: nor is Penelope an adultereſs. The intent therefore of the 
goddeſs is only to ſhew what a glorious act it is to defend our parents. 
Oreſtes, ſays Mentes, is every where celebrated for honouring his 


father, and thou ſhalt obtain equal honour by defending thy mo- 
ther. | | 
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"3p Th e murd'rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood. 390 
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: O greatly bleſs'd with every blooming grace! 
With equal ſteps the paths of glory trace; 


Join to that royal youth's your rival name, 
And ſhine eternal in the ſphere of fame, 
But my aſſociates now my ſtay deplore, . 395; 


Impatient on the hoarſe-reſounding ſhore. . 


Thou, heedful.of advice, ſecure proceed ; . 


My praiſe the precept is, be thine the deed. 


The counſel of my friend (the youth rejoin'd) 


"Imprints conviction on my grateful mind. 400 


So fathers ſpeak (perſuaſive ſpeech and mild) 


Their ſage experience to the fav 'rite child. 
But, ſince to part, for ſweet refection due 
The genial viands let my train renew: 
And the rich pledge of plighted faith receive, 405. 
Worthy the heir of Ithaca to give. 


Defer the promis'd boon (the goddeſs cries - 


Celeſtial azure bright'ning in her eyes) 

And let me now regain the Reithrian port: 
From Temeſe return'd, your royal court 410 
I ſhall reviſit; and that pledge receive; 
And gifts, memorial of our friendſhip, leave. 


Abrupt, with eagle- ſpeed ſhe cut the {ky ; 


© Inſtant inviſible to mortal eye. 


> The ſenſe that waleopiveus here bears is remarkable, it ſignifies + 
not only a perſon. who kills his own father, but who kills the father 
of any other perſon, Euſtathius. | 


v. 413, ———— ith eagle-ſpeed ſbe cut the fy 3 
Inſtant invifible———=—]} 


I paſs over the ſeveral interpretations that have been given to the 


Word q,; ſome ſay it implies ſhe flew-vp the chimney, &c, 
— Inrreal'ty it ſignifies a ſpecies of an eagle: but it may allo ſignify + 
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5 the ſame as «avi; (inviſible) either of the ſenſes are natural, or both 
together,“ like ag eagle ſhe diſappeared,” Euſtathius. 
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Then firſt he recogniz'd th' ætherial gueſt; 475 


Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaſt: 

Heroic thoughts, infus'd his heart dilate: 

Revolving much his father's doubtful fate, 

At length, .compos'd, he join'd the ſuitor-throng ; 
Huſh d in attention to the warbled ſong. 420 
His tender theme the charming lyriſt choſe 

Minerva's anger, and the direful woes 

Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, 

While ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore. 

"The ſhrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 425 
Reflecting to the queen the ſilver ſounds. 


v. 420. Hufh'd in attention to the wwarbled ſonz.) There may be 
two reaſons why this is inſerted ; either the ſuntors were pleaſed 


with the ſweetneſs of the ſong, or the ſubject of it; they ſat attentive _ 


to hear the death of Ulyiles, in the proceſs of his ſtory. This 
gives us a reaſon why iminediately Penelope deſcended to ſtop the 
fong ; ſhe feared leſt he might touch upon the ſtory ef Ulyſſes, and 
ſay that he died in his return. This would have reduced her to 
the utmoſt neceſſity, and ſhe could nit have deferred to marry, 


Phemius would have certainly found credit, for poets were believed | 


to be inſpired by the gods; they were looked upon as prophets, 
and to have ſomething of divinity in them, as appears from Demo- 
docus in the eighth book of the Odyſſey. Beſides there was a further 
neceflity to put a ſtop to the ſong. If Phemius had declared him 
to be dead, Penelope could not have avoided marriage; if alive, the 
ſuitors might have deſifted, or armed themſelves againſt Ulyſſes, and 
then their deaths, one of the principal incidents of the poem, could 
not have followed; neither could Telemachus have gone in ſearch 
of his father, if he had foreknown his death, or ſudden return. It 
3s therefore artful in the poet to cut the ſong ſhort ; he reſerves the 
ftory of Uly ſſes for future narration ; and brings all this about by a 
very probable method, by the interpoſition of Penelope, who requeſts 


that ſome other ſtory may be choſen, a [tory that ſhe can hear with- | 


aut ſorrow. 


It is very cuſtomary for women to be preſent at the entertainments 


of men; as appears from the conduct of Helen, Arete, Nauſicaa, 
and Penelope, in divers parts of the Odyſſey: ſhe is here introduced 
with the greateſt decency '; ſhe enters not the room, but ſtands with 
tears at the threſhold ; and even at that diſtance appears with her. 
ce. ſhaded by a veil, Evſtathius. f 
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With grief renew'd the weeping fair deſcends; 

Their ſov'reign's ſtep a virgin train attends : 

A veil of richeſt texture wrought, ſhe wears, 
And ſilent to the joyous hall repairs. „ 
There from the portal, with her mild command 
Thus gentle checks the minſtrel's tuneful hand. 


Phemius ! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 


Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ; 435 


Such the pleas'd ear will drink with ſilent joy. 


But oh! forbear that dear, diſaſtrous name, 

To ſorrow ſacred, and ſecure of fame: 

My bleeding boſom ſickens at the ſound, 

And ev'ry piercing note inflits a wound. 440 


Why, deareſt object of my duteous love, 


( (Reply d the prince) will you the bard reprove ? 
Oft', Jove's ætherial rays (reſiſtleſs fire) 
The chanter's ſoul and raptur'd ſong inſpire; 
laſtinct divine! nor blame ſevere his choice, 445 


Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice: 


For novel lays attract our raviſh'd ears; 
But old, the mind with inattention hears; 
Patient permit the ſadly- pleaſing ſtrain; 


Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain, 450 


v. 443. Of”, Five's ætherial rays, &c.] Telemachus here re- 


proves his mother for commanding Phemius to deſiſt, or not to 
make Ulyſſes the ſubject of bis ſong: by ſaying, that it was not in 
the puet's own power to chuſe his ſubject, which was frequently 
dig ated and inſpired by the gods. This is a particular inſtance of the 
opinion the aacients held as to the immediate inſpiration of their 
poets, The words in the original evidently bear this ſenſe. © If 
the ſubject diſpleaſe you, it is not the poet, but Jupiter is to- 
es blame, who inſpires men of invention, as he himſelf pleaſes.” 
And Madam Dacier ſtrangely miſtakes this paſſage, in rendering it, 
it is not the poet, but Jupiter, who is the cauſe of our misfortunes, . 
for it is he who diſpenſes to wretched mortals good or evil as he. 


* pleaſes.” At the ſame time (he acknowledges the word 4\pncal, 
which ſhe here renders ©* laborious, or wretched,” to ſignify ** per- 


ſons ef wit,“ in the beginning of lib. vi.“ and perſons of (kill and 
ability in their art, lib. xi. 
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And in the public woe forget your own ; 

You weep not for a periſh'd lord, alone. 

What Greeks, now wand'ring in the Stygian gloom, 
With your Ulyſſes ſhar'd an equal doom! 


Your widow'd hours, apart, with female toil 457 


4 
And various labours of the loom, beguile ; 


There rule, from palace-cares remote and free, 
That care to man belongs, and moſt to me. 
Mature beyond his years, the queen admires 
His fage reply, and with her train retires. 460 
Then ſwelling ſorrows burſt their former bounds, 
With echoing grief afreſh the dome reſounds; 
Till Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, 
In ſlumber clos'd her filver-ſtreaming eyes. 
Meantime, rekindl'd at the royal charms, 405 
Tumultuous love each beating boſom warms ; 
Intemp'rate rage a wordy war began; 
But bold Telemachus aſſum'd the man. 
Inſtant (he cried) your female diſcord end, 
Ve deedleſs boaflers ! and the ſong attend; 470 
Obey that ſweet compulſion, nor profane 
With diſſonance the ſmooth melodious ſtrain. 
Pacific now prolong the jovial feaſt ; 
But when the dawn reveals the roſy eaſt, 
1, to the peers aſſembled, ſhall propoſe 475 
The firm reſolve, I here in few diſcloſe. | 


v. 45g. Your wwideow'd heurs, apart, with female toil, &c. 
Theſe verſes are taken literally from the ſixth book of the Iliad, 
Except that wbYog is inſerted inſtead of witweos ; Euſtathius ex- 
Plains the paſſage thus: Women are nat forbid intirely to ſpeak, 
«* for women are talking animals, N C&cy, they have the facul- 
« ty of talking, and indeed are rational creatures; but they muſt not 
«* give too much liberty to that unruly member, in the company of 
«© men. Sophocles adviſes wel], | 


Tovai, yu xbogeor n on peg. 


% O women, ſilence is the ornament of thy ſex.” Madem Dacier,, 
thopgh ſhe plugders almoſt every thing, has ſpared this obſexya-. > 


* 


e 
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| "here ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe, 480. 
But if, to honour loſt, 'tis ſtill decreed. 
For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flock ſhall bleed; 
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"9 No longer live the cankers of my court; 


All to your ſeveral ſtates with ſpeed reſort; 
Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 


Judge and revenge my right, impartial Jove !——— 


By him and all th' immortal thrones above, 
(A facred oath) each proud oppreſſor, ſlain, 485. 


Shall with inglorious gore this marble ſtain. 
Aw'd by the prince, thus haughty, bold, and young, 


Rage gnaw'd the lip, and wonder chain'd the tongue. 


Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 


Conſtrain'd a ſmile, and thus ambiguous ſpoke. 490 


What god to your untutor'd youth affords 


This headlong torrent of amazing words? 


v. 491. The ſpeech of Anrlinzus.) Antinous and Furymachus 


are Ithacenſians, and are called the chief of the ſuitors. It is 


© therefore neceſſary to diſtinguiſh their characters; Antinous is 


violent, and determined againſt Ulyſſes ; Earymachus more gentle 


and ſubtle z Antinous derides, Eurymachus flatters. | 
This ſpeech of Aniinous is a concealed raillery; he tells 
Telemachus, that Jove inſpires his foul with wiſdom, but 


means that his educat on has been ſuch, that he had learned no» 


thing from man; he wiſhes (out of a ſeemingly kind concern for 
him) that be may never reign in Ithaca, becaute the weight of a. 


crown is a burden; and concludes with mentioning his hereditary 


title to it, to inhnuate that it is his by deſcent only, and not by 


merit. 


Telemachus, in his anſwer, wiſely diſſembles the affront of An- 


tinous, he takes it in the better ſenſe, and ſeems to differ only in 


. ; - ; 
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opinion about the regality. Think you, ſays he, that to be a 


king is to be miſerable? To be a king, in my judgment, ts. to 


enjoy affluence and honour. He aſſerts his claim to the ſucceſſion. 


of his father, yet ſeems to decline it, to lay the ſuſpicions of the 


ſuitors aſleep, that they may. not prevent the meaſures he takes to. 


obtain it. Euſtathius. | 
The ſpeech of Eurymachus confirms the former obſervation, 
that this ſuitor is of 2. more ſoft and moderate behaviour than An- 
tinous : he cloaths ill deſigns with a ſeeming humanity, and ap- 
pears'a friend, while ke carries on the part of an enemy: Tele- 


michus had ſaid, that if it was the will of Jupiter, he would. 
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May J ove delay thy reign, and cumber late =p 
So bright a genius with the toils of ſtate ! "” 


Thoſe toils (Telemachus ſerene replies) 495 5 
Have charms, with all their weight, t' allure the wiſe. I 
_ Faſt by the throne obſequious fame reſides, E 
And wealth inceſſant rolls her golden tides. ; 
Nor let Antinous rage, if ſtrong deſire i 
Of wealth and fame a youthful boſom fire: 500. 


EleQ by Jove his delegate of ſway, 

With joyous pride the ſummons I'd obey. 

Whene'er Ulyſſes roams the realm of night, 

Should factious pow'r diſpute my lineal right, 

Some other Greeks a fairer claim may plead ; 505 

'Fo your pretence their title would precede. 

At leaſt, the ſcepter loſt, I ſtill ſhou'd reign 

Sole o'er my vaſſals, and domeſtic train. 

To this Eurymachus. To heav'n alone 
| Refer the choice to fill the vacant throne. 510 

Your patrimonial ſtores in peace poſſeſs; 

Undoubted all your filial claim confeſs: 

Your private right ſhou'd impious power invade, 

The peers of Ithaca wou'd arm in aid. 

But ſay, that ſtranger-gueſt who late withdrew, 515 

What and from whence ? his name and lineage ſhew, 
His grave demeanour, and majeſtic grace 

Speak him deſcended of no vulgar race : 

Did he ſome loan of ancient right require, 

Or came fore- runner of your ſcepter'd tire ? 5 20 


8 
aſcend the throne of Ithaca: Eurymachus anſwers, that this wa 
as the gods ſhould determine; an inſinuation that they regarded 
not his claim from his father. Telemachus ſad he would main- 
tain himſelf in the poſſeſſion of his preſent inheritance : Euryma- 
chus wiſhes that no one may arrive to diſpoſſeſs bim; the latent 

meaning of which is, we of your own country are ſufficient 
© for that deſign.” If theſe obſervations ot Euſtathius be true, 
Eurymachus was not a leſs enemy than Antinous, but à better diss 


 ſembler, - 
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| 1 Oh ſon of Polybus ! the prince replies, 
| 9 No more rn fire will glad theſe longing eyes : 

95 © Thequeen's fond hope inventive rumour cheers, | 
5 Or vain diviners' dreams divert her fears. 

| ! That ſtranger-gueſt the Taphian realm obeys, 525 

A realm defended with incitcling ſeas. 

Mentes, an ever-honour'd name of old 
. High in Ulyſſes' ſocial liſt inrolP'd. 

I.,uhus he, tho' conſcious of th' ztherial gueſt, 
Anſwer'd evaſive of the fly requeſt. 630 
Meantime the lyre rejoins the ſprightly lay; 

Love: dittied airs, and dance, conclude the day. 

5 But when the ſtar of eve, with golden light 
Adorn'd the matron-brow of fable night; | 
'The mirthful train diſperſing quit the court, 535. 
And to their ſeveral domes to reſt reſort. 

A tow'ring ſtructure to the palace join'd ; 
Io this his ſteps the thoughtful prince inclin'd ; : 
In his pavilion there, to ſleep repairs ; g 
The lighted torch, the ſage Euryclea bears: 540 
(Daughter of Ops, the juſt Piſenor's ſon, | 
For twenty beeves by great Laertes won ; 4 
In roſy prime with charms attractive grac'd, 9 
Honour'd by him, a gentle lord and chaſte, 
With dear eſteem : too wiſe, with jealous ſtrife 545 i 
To taint the joys of ſweet, connubial life. 


v. £40. The ſage Eurycleu.] Euryclea was a very 2g ged perſon , 1 
ſhe was brought by Laertes to nurſe Ulyſſes; and in has old age at- 
tends Telemachus: ſhe coſt Laertes twenty oxen; that is, a certain 
quant ty of money {ng wilannute) which would buy twenty ox- 
en: or perhaps the form of an ox was ſtamped upon the metal, and 

from thei:ce had its appellation. 

The ſimplicity of theſe hero'c times is remarkable, an old wo- 
man is the only attendant upon the ſon of a king : ſhe lights him to 
his apartment, takes care of his cloaths, and hangs them up at the 
ſide of his bed. Greatneſs then conſiſted not in ſhew, but in the 
mind: this conduct proceeded not from the meanneſs of poverty, 
but. from the ſimplicity of manners. Euſtathius. 
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Sole with Telemachus her ſervice ends, 
A child ſhe nurs'd him, and a man attends.) 
Whilſt to his couch himſelf the prince addreſt, 


The duteous dame receiv'd the purple veſt : 550 


The purple veſt with decent care diſpos'd, 

The ſilver ring ſhe pull'd, the door reclos d; 

The bolt, obedient to the ſilken cord, 

To the ſtrong ſtaple's inmoſt depth reſtor' d, 
Secur'd the valves. There, wrapt in ſilent ſhade, 55; 
Penſive the rules the goddeſs gave, he weigh'd ; 
Stretch'd on the downy fleece, no reſt he knows, 

And in his raptur'd ſoul the viſion glows. 


Having now gone through the firſt book, I (hall only obſerve to 
the reader, that the whole of it does not tzke up the. compaſs of 
an intire day: when Minerva appears to Telemachvs 3 the ſuitor: 
were preparing to fit down to the banquet at noo! ; and the buſineis 
of the firſt book concludes with the day. It is tive, that the gods 
hold a debate before the deſcent. of Minerva, and fome ſmalſ time 


mutt be allowed for that tranſaction. It is remarkable, that there 1; 


not one ſimile in this book, except we allow thoſe three words 


to be one, 9% d' dg averrain ;z the ſame obſervation is true of the fr? 


book of the Iliad. See the notes on that place. 
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55 


ane K.- -3L, 


TRE ARGUMENT, 


The council of Ithaca. 


5 Telemachus, in the aſſembly of the hords of Ithaca, com- 


plains of the injuſtice done him by the ſuitors, and inſiſts 
upon their departure from his palace; appealing to the 
princes, and exciting the people to declare againſt them. 


The ſuitors endeavour to juſtify their ſtay, at leaſt till he 
ſhall ſend the queen to the court of Icarius her father; 


which he refuſes. There appears a prodigy of two 
eagles in the ſky, which an augur expounds to the ruin 
of the ſuitors. Telemachus then demands a veſſel to carry 

im to Pylos and Sparta, there to enquire of his father's 
fortunes. Pallas in the ſhape of Mentor (an ancient 
friend of Ulyſſes) helps him to a fhip, aſh/ts him in pre- 
paring neceſſaries for the voyage, and embarks with him 
that night ; which cancludes the ſecond day from the 
opening of the poem. 


The ſcene continues in the palace of Ulyſſes in Ithaca, 


N OW red'ning from the dawn, the morning- ray 
V Glow'd in the front of heav'n, and gave the day. 
The youthful hero, with returning light, 


Roſe anxious from th' inquietudes of night. 


* This book opens with the firſt appe rance of Telemachus 
upon the ſtage of action. And Boflu obſerves the great judgment 
cf the poet, in beginning with the tranſactions of Ithaca in the 
abſerce of Ulyſſes: by this method he ſets the conduct of Tele- 
machus, Penelope, and the ſuitors, in a ſtrong point of light; 
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A royal robe he wore, with graceful pride, 

A two-edg'd falchion threaten'd by his ſide, 

Embroider'd ſandals glitter'd as he trod, 
And forth he mov'd, majeſtic as a god. 
'Then by his heralds, reſtleſs of delay, 

To council calls the peers : the peers obey. 10 
Soon as in ſolemn form th' aſſembly ſat, 

From his high dome himſelf deſcends in ſtate. 

Bright in his hand a pond'rous jav'lin ſhin'd; 

Two dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind; 


they all have a large ſhare in the ſtory of the poem, and conſequent. 
y ought to have diſtinguiſhing charaQers. It is as neceſſary in epic 
poetry, as it is on the theatre, to let, us immediately into the cha- 
racter of every perſon whom the poet introduces: this adds perſpi- 
cuity to the ſtory, and we immediately grow acquainted with each 
per ſonage, and intereſt ourſelves in the good or ill fortune that at- 
tends them through the whole relation. | 
Telemachus ie now about twenty years of age: in the eleventh 
book, the poet tells us, he was an infant in the arms of his mother, 


when Ulyſſes ſailed to Troy; that hero was abſent near twenty 


years, and from hence we may gather the exact age of Telemachus. 
He is every where deſcribed as a perſon of piety to the gods, of duty 
to his parents and as a lover of his country: he is prudent, tempe- 
rate, and valiant : »nd the poet well ſets off the importance of thi; 
young hero, by giving him the goddeſs of war and wiſdom tor hi; 
conſtant attendant. | 

v. 13. - In his hand a pondrous jatelin ſpin'd] The poet 
deſcribes Telemachus as if he were marching againſt an enemy, 
or going to a council of war, rather than to an aſſembly of peers, in 
his own country: two reaſons are aſſigned for this conduct; either 
this was the common uſage of princes in thoſe times, or Telemachu; 
might look upon the ſuitors as enemies, and conſequently go to coun» 
ci] in arme as azainſt enemies. Fuſltathius. 
v. 14. Two digs, a faithful guard, attend bebind.] This paſſage 
has not eſcaped the raillery of the critics; they look upon it as a 
mean deſcription of a hero and a prince, to give him a brace of 
dogs only for his guards or attendants : but ſuch was the ſimplicity 
of ancient princes, that except in war they had rarely any atten- 
dants or equipage. And we may be confident Homer copies after 
the cuſtom of the time, unleſs we can be ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe, 
he would feign low circumitances unneceſſarily, through a want of 
Judgment. . | 

Virgil judged otherwiſe, and thought this circuraſtance worthy of 
his imitation, | | 
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Agyptius, by his age and ſorrows broke: 20 : 
A lengthof days his foul with prudence crown'd, 

A length of days had bent him to the ground. 
His eldeſt * hope in arms to Ilion came, 
By great Ulyſſes taught the path to fame; 
But (hapleſs youth) the hideous Cyclops tore Bs 
His quiv'ring limbs, and quaff d his ſpouting gore. 
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7% And gazing crouds admire him as he moves. 


oa n * 


pallas with grace divine his form i improves, 


His father's throne he fill'd: while diſtant ſtood 


The hoary peers, and aged wiſdom bow'd. 


'Twas filence all, at laſt Ægyptius ſpoke ; 


Three ſons remain'd : to climb with haughty fires 
The royal bed, Eurynowus aſpires ; 


Ihe reſt with duteous love his griefs aſſwage, 


And eaſe the fire of half the cares of age. 30 
Vet till his Antiphus he loves, he mourns, 


And as he ſtood, he ſpoke and wepe by turns. 


& Qrio etiam gemini cuſtodes limine ab alto 
„ Procedunt, greſſumque canes comitantur Herilem.“ 


Patroclus 1 is deſcribed in the Iliad with the ſame attendants. 
nine large dogs domeſtic at bis board. B. Xxxiii. 


Poetry, obſerves Dacier, is like painting, which draws the greateſt 
beauties from the ſimpleſt cuſtoms : and even in hiſtory, we receive 
a ſenſible pleaſure from the leatt circumſtance that denotes the cuſtoms 
of ancient times. It may be added that the poet, as well as the 
painter, is obliged to follow the cuſtoms of the age of which he 
writes, or paints: a modern dreſs would ill become Achilles or Ulyf- 
les, ſuch a conduct would be condemned as an abſurdity in painting, 
and ought to be ſo in poetry. 

v. 31. Tt till his Antiphus be lives, he meurns.] Hg mer, ſays 

Euſtathius, inſerts theſe particularities concerning the family of 
Mgyptius, to give an air of truth to his ſtory: it daes not appear 
that Agyptius knew the certainty of the death of Antiphus : (for 
it is the poet who relates it, and not the father 3) whence, as Da- 
cier obſerves, ſhould he learn it? He only armecits bim, according 
to the prevailing opinion that all the companions of Ulyſſes W ere 
loſt with Ulyſles. 
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Since great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian plains, 
Within theſe walls inglorious ſilence reigns, 


Why here once more in ſolemn council ſit ? 
Ye young, ye old, the weighty cauſe diſcloſe : 
Arrives ſome meſſage of invading foes ? 
Or ſay, does high neceſſity of ſtate 
Inſpire ſome patriot, and demand debate ! 40 
The preſent ſynod ſpeaks its author wiſe ; 
Aſſiſt him, Jove, thou regent of the ſkies ! 
He ſpoke. Telemachus with tranſport glows, 
Embrac'd the omen, and majeſtic roſe : 
(His royal hand th' imperial ſcepter ſway'd) 45 
Then thus, addrefling to Zgyptius, ſaid. 
Rev'rend old man ! lo here confeſt he ſtands 
By whom ye meet ; my grief your care demands, 
No ſtory I unfold of public woes, 


never had been any council convened in Ithaca, ſince the departure 
of Ulyſſes. The general defign and moral of the Odyſſey. is to in- 
form us of the miſchievous effects which the abſence of a king and 
father of a family produces: we deprive, s Boſſu obſerves, the po- 
em of its very ſoul, and ſpoil the fable, if we retrench from it the 
diſorders which the ſuitors create in the abſence of Ulyſſes, both in his 
family and dominions. Nothing can give us a greater image of thole 
diſorders, than what is here related: what muſt a kingdom ſuffer in 
twenty years without a ruler, without a council to make laws or pu- 
niſh enormities? Such is the condition of Ithaca: Laertes is ſuper» 
annuated; Penelope oppreſſed by the violence of the ſuitors z and 
Telemachys to this time, in his minority. | 
It is very artful in the poet to open the aſſembly by Agyptius : 
Tel-machus was the perſon who convened eit: and being tne great- 
eſt perſonage preſent, it m'ght be expected that he ſhould open the 
deſign of it: but to give Telemachus courage, who was young and 
inexperienced, Agyptius firſt riſes, and by praiſing the perſon 
' Who had ſummon«d them (af whom he ſeems ignorant) gives Te- 
lemachus to underſtand he has friends among the afſembly : this 
he could no other way fo ſafely have done, conſidering the power 
of the ſuitors. By this means Telemachus is encouraged to ſpeak 


freedom. 


Say then, ye peers! by whoſe commands we meet ? 3; : 


Nor bear advices of impending foes : 50 


v. 33. Since great Uliſes, & c.] We here ate told, that there 


boidly, and arraign the diſorders of the ſuitors with the. vimotlt. 
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peace the bleſt land, and j joys inceſſant crown; 1 
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Of all this happy realm, I grieve alone, 
5 Poor my loſt fire, continual ſorrows ſpring, 
The great, the good; your father, and your king. 
7 | Yet more; our houſe from its foundation bows, 5 5 
Our focs are pow'rful, and your ſons the foes : 
Hither, unwelcome to the queen they come; 
Oo Why ſeek they not the rich Icarian dome ? 
If ſhe muſt wed, from other hands require 
The dow'ry : is Telemachus her fire ? 60 
Vet thro? my court, the noiſe of revel rings, 
And waſtes the wife frugality of kings. 
5 © Scarce all my herds their luxury ſuffice ; 
| Scarce all my wine their midnight hours ſupplies. 


„ rr 


v. 5 l. Your father, and your Ring] Telemachus here ſets the 
character of Uiyſſes, as a kiny, in the molt agreeabie poyn! of light : 
he ruled his people with the fame mildnels as a fiber rules his chil» 
cen. This muſt needs have a very happy effect upon the audience; 

not only as it ſhews Ulyſſes to have been a good governor ; but as 
it recalls the memory of the happineſs they received from that raild 
government, and obliquely condemns thera of ingratitude who had 
iorgot it. By this method allo the poet intereſts us decp'y 'n the 
ſufferings of Ulyſſes 3 we cannot ſee a good man and good king in 
diſtreſs, withoat the moit tender emotions, 

v. 53. Yet more; our houſe, &c.] What Telemachus here (rs, 
has given offence to the critics; they think it indecent for a fon to 
ſay, that he bears with more regret the diſorder of his family than 
the loſs of his father: yet this "obj*Riqn wil! vaniſh, if we weigh 
Penelope, Telemachus, and his whole poſterity, againit the ſingle 

perſon of Ulyſſes. 
3 But what chiefly takes away this obj- -Ction is, that Telemachus 
„5 was ſtill in hopes of his father's return: for 47935, does not imply 
 neceflarily his death, but abſence : and then both with juſt ce and 
| "decency, Telemachus may ſay that he grieves more for the delt-uc- 
ttiton of his family, than for the abſence of Ulyſſes. 
| v. 63. Scarce all my herds their luxury ſuffice.) This paſſage is ri- 
diculed by the critics; they ſet it in a wrong light, and then grow 
very pleaſant upon it: Telemichus makes a fad outcry becauſe the 
ſuitors eat his ſheep, his beeves and fatted goats; and at luſt falls in- 
to tears. The truth is, the riches of kings and princes, in thoſe. 
WM early ages, conſiſted chiefly in flocks and cattle 3 thus Aincas and Pa- 
| ris are deſcribed as tending their flocks, &c. and Abraham in the 
icriptures, as abounding in this kind of wealth. 
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42 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Book I. 
Safe in my youth, in riot till they grow, 6; fe 
Nor 1n the helpleſs orphan dread a foe. 2 
But come it will, the time when manhood grants 
More pow'rful advocates than vain complaints. 
Approach that hour ! unſufferable wrong 

Cries to the gods, and vengeance ſleeps too long. 570 


2 ROE: 2 "ot F 2” , . a * ES 
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Riſe then, ye peers ! with virtuous anger riſe ; I 
Your fame revere, but moſt th' avenging ſkies. A 
By all the deathleſs pow'rs that reign above, 5 
By righteous Themis, and by thund'ring Jove, 7 
(Themis, who gives to councils, or denies 75 5 

Succeſs; and humbles, or confirms the wiſe) 7 
Riſe in my aid! ſuffice the tears that flow * 
For my loſt ſire, nor add new woe to woe. . 


Theſe critics would form a different idea of ihe ſtate and conditi: 
on of Telemachus, if they conſidered that he had been capable to A 
maintain no fewer than an hundred and eight perſons in a manner 5 
very expenſive for many years; for fo many (with their attendants) 

were the ſuitors, as appears from the ſixteenth book: and at the fame 
time he kept up the dignity of his own court, and lived with great 
hoſpitality. 1 : — 

But it is a ſufficient anſwer to the objections againſt this paſſage, 
to obſerve, that it is rot the expence but manner of it, that Te- | 
lemachvus laments : this he expreſly declares by the word guid; ; | 
and ſurely a ſober man may complain againſt luxury, without being 
arraigned of meanneſs; and againſt profuſion, without being con- 
demned for parſimony. 


* 


r 


* 


v. 75. Themis, who gives to councils, er denies | 
Succeſs ; | |. 


Euſtathius obſerves, that there was a cuſlom to carry the ſtatue of 
Themis to the aſſemblies in former ages, and carry it back again | 
when thoſe aſſemblies were diſſolved 3 and thus Themis may be ſaid ; 
to forru and diſſolve an aſſembly. Dacier diſlikes this aſſertion, as | - 
having no foundation in antiquity ; ſhe thinks that the aſſertion of 
Telemachus is general, that he intimates, it is juſtice alone that eſta- 
bliſhes the councils of mankind, and that injuſtice confounds and 
brings the wicked deſigns of men to confuſion. 

I have followed this interpretation, not only as it ſuits beſt with 
the uſual morality of Homer, but alſo as Jupiter is mentioned with 
Themis; and no ſuch cuſtom is pretended concerning his ſtatue, 
He is expreſly ſtiled by the ancients Zeus ayogai®-, In Sicily there 
was an altar of Zebg «yogar®», or of Jupiter who preſides over 
«% councils.” Euſtathius from Herodotus, 


70 


75 


With haughty rage, and ſternly thus returns. 


WE - 66 


E Er him, but of true ſenſe, and goodneſs of nature; and is a great pro- 


q 1 treachery of the female ſervant of Penelope, prepares the way for 


Wook II. HOME RS ODYSSEY. 43 
vi e'er he bore the ſword to ſtrengthen ill, | 


2 Or having pow'r to wrong, betray'd the will, 80 
* 4 me, on me your kindled wrath aſſwage, 
And bid the voice of lawleſs riot rage. 


; Af ruin to our royal race ye doom, 


| Be you the ſpoilers, and our wealth conſume. 


Then might we hope redreſs from juſter laws, 85 
And raiſe all Ithaca to aid our cauſe: 


But while your ſons commit th' unpuniſh'd wrong, 


"You make the arm of violence too ſtrong. | | 


> While thus he ſpoke, with rage and grief he frown'd, 


And daſh'd th' imperial ſcepter to the ground. 90 
The big round tear hung trembling in his eye: 

The ſynod griev'd, and gave a pitying ſigh, 

Then ſilent ſat—at length Antinous burns 


DO inſolence of youth! whoſe tongue affords 95 
Such railing eloquence, and war of words. D 


v. 84. Be you the ſpulers, and cur wealth conſume. ] To underſtand 
this paſſage, we muſt remember, as Euſtathius remarks, that Te- 
lemachus is pleading his cauſe before the Ithacenſians; them he 
conſtitutes the judges of his cauſe: he therefore prevents an an- 
| Ae which they might make, viz. © We are not the men that are 
* & puilty of theſe outrages ;” Telemachus iejoins, © 1t were better 
tor me to ſuffer from your hands; for by your Ns you make 
my affairs deſperate; an intimation that they ſhould riſe in his 
„defence. 
v. 91. The big reund tear hung trembling in his eye.] This paſſage 
is not one of thoſe, where the poet can be blamed for cauſing a 
hero to weep. If we conſider the youth of Telemachus, together 
with the tenderneſs agreeable to that time of life; the ſubjects that 
demand his concern; the apprehenſion of the loſs of a father; and 
the deſolate tate of his mother and kingdom: all theſe make his 
readineſs to burſt into tears an argument, not of any want of fpiritin 
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priety, which ſhews the right judgment of the poet. 

O inſulence of youth! & c.] We find Antinous always ſet- 
ting biraſelf 3 in the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to Telemachus; and there. 
fore he is the firſt that falls by the ſpear of Ulyſſes ] the poet ob- 
ſerves juſtice, and as Antinous is the firſt in guilt, he is the firſt in 
puniſhment. What Antinous ſays in this ſpeech, concerning the 


44 HOMER" ODYSSEY. Book1 


Studious thy country's worthies to defame, 
Thy erring voice diſplays thy mother's ſhame. 
Eluſive of the bridal day, the gives 


Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 100 > + 


Did not the ſun, thro' heav'n's wide azure roll'd, 
For three long years the royal fraud behold ? 
While ſhe, laborious in deluſion ſpread 

The ſpacious loom, and mix'd the various thread : 


Where as to life the wond'rous figures riſe, 105 


Thus ſpoke th' inventive queen with artful ſighs. 
« 'Tho' cold in death Ulyſſes breathes no more, 
« Ceaſe yet a while to urge the bridal hour; 


the puniſhment Ulyſſes inflicts on ſome of the maids in the conclu- 
tion of the poem: this is an ad of poetical juſtice 3 and it is a 
neceſſary in epic as in tragic poetry, to reward the juſt, and puniſh the 
guilty, Euſtathius. | 


v. 99. Elufive of the bridal day, foe gives 
Fond hopes to all, and all with bees deceives. ] 


It wil! be neceſſary to vindicate the character of Penelope, the he- 
roine of the poem, from the aſperſion of Antinous. It muſt be 


confeſt that ſhe has a very hard game to play, ſhe neither dares con- 


ſent, nor deny; if ſhe conſents, ſhe injures Ulyſſes, whom the ſtil ; 


expects to return; if ſhe denies, ſhe endangers the throne, and the 
life of Telemachus, from the violence of the ſuitors ; ſo that no 
other method is left to elude their addreſſes. 

I muſt not conceal what Euſtathius has mentioned from ſome au- 
thors, as Lycophron, &c. who ſay that Penelope was #aoowpita, in 
plain Engliſh, an harlot : and he quotes Herodotus, as affirming that 
ſhe had a ſon, named Pan, by Hermes; but the biſhop declares it is 
all a ſcandal ; and every body muſt conclude the ſame, from her con- 
duct, as deſcribed in Homer. 

To vindicate her in this place; we muſt conſider who it is that 
ſpeaks ; Antinous, an unſucceſsful lover: and what he blames as 
a crime, is really her glory; he blames her becauſe ſne does not com- 
p'y with their defires 3 and it had been an act of guilt to have com- 
plied. He himſe'f ſufficiently vindicates her in the concluſion of his 
ſpeech, where he extols her above all the race of woman-kind : fo 
that the ſeeming inconſiſtence of Penelope muſt be imputed to the 
neceſſity of her affairs : ſhe is artful, but not criminal. 

The original ſays, ſhe deceived the ſuitors by her meſſages ; 4 
plain intimation, that ſhe uſed no extraordinary familiarities with her 
admirers 3 and through the whole courſe of the poem ſhe ſeldom ap- 
pears in their aſſemblies. 
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ODTSSEY: 45 
& Ceaſe, till to great Laërtes I bequeath 


A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death. 110 


Leſt when the fates his royal aſhes claim, 
The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs fame; 
When he, whom living mighty realms obey'd, 


** Shall want in death a ſhroud to grace his ſhade.” 


3.8 


Thus ſhe : at once the gen rous train complies, 115 
or fraud miſtruſts in virtue's fair diſguiſe. 


| The work ſhe ply'd ; but ſtudious of delay, 


By night revers'd the labours of the day. 
Wilde thrice the ſun his annual journey made, 
The conſcious lamp the midnight fraud furvey'd; 126 


Unheard, unſeen, three years her arts prevail ; 


The fourth, her maid unfolds th' amazing tale. ” 
We ſaw, as unperceiv'd we took our ſtand, 
The backward labours of her faithleſs hand. 
Then urgd, ſhe perfects her illuſtrious toils ; 125 


A wond'rous monument of female wiles |! 


But you, oh peers! and thou, oh prince! give ear, 


b 0 ſpeak aloud, that every Greek may hear) 
Diſmiſs the queen; and if her fire approves, 
Let him eſpouſe her to the peer ſhe loves: 130 


v. 109. Ceaſe, till to great Lꝛerte: I begueath 
A taſk of grief, His ernamerts of d ath ] 


It was an ancient cuſtom to dedicate the fine pieccs of weaving 


and embroidery, to honour the fuüungerals o the dead: and theſe 
were vigal'y wrought by the neareſt relations in their life-time. 


> Thus io the twenty-ſecond Il:adj> Andromache laments.” that the 


body of Hector mult be expoſed to the air, wichut thoſe orna- 


ments. 
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| And the mother of Ee in Virgil, to her fon, 


— — — Nec te tua funera mater 


„ Ptoduxi, preflive oculos, aut vulnera lavi, 
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46 HOMER, ODYSSEY. Book l 


Bid inſtant to prepare the bridal train, 

Nor let a race of princes wait in vain, 

Tho' with a grace divine her ſoul is bleſt, 

And all Minerva breathes within her breaſt, 

In wond'rous arts than woman more renown'd, [3; 
And more than woman with deep wiſdom crown'd;; 
Tho' Tyro nor Mycene match her name, 

Nor great Alcmena (the proud boaſts of fame) 

Yet thus by heav'n adorn'd, by heav'n's decree 


She ſhines with fatal excellence, to thee : 140 


With thee, the bowl we drain, indulge the feaſt, 
Till righteous heav'n reclaim her ſtubborn. breaſt. 
What tho' from pole to pole reſounds her name! 
The ſon's deſtruction waits the mother's fame: 
For 'till ſhe leaves thy court, it is decreed, 13 
Thy bowl to empty, and thy flock to bleed. 
While yet he ſpeaks, Telemachus replies. 
Ev'n nature ſtarts, and what ye aſk denies. 


v. 140. She ſbines wvith fatal excellence, t thee] Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves, that Antinous, in the opening of his ſpeech, throws the 
fault upon Penelope, to engage the favour of the multitude : but 
being conſcious that he had ſaid things which Penelope would reſent, 
he extols her in the concluſion of it. He aſcribes an obſtinacy of 
virtue to her, and by this double conduct endeavours to make both 
Penelope and the multitude his friends. 

v. 147. Telemachas's reply.) Telemachus every where ſpeaks with 
an openneſs and bravery of ſpirit z this ſpeech is a teſtimony of it, as 
well as his former; he anſwers chiefly to the diſmiſſion of Penelope, 
fays it would be an anc againſt heaven and earth; and coacludes 
with a vehemence of expreflion, and tells Antinous that ſuch a 
word, A, (hall never fall from his tongue. 

The criticks have found fault with one part of the ſpeech, as be- 
traying a ſpirit of avarice and meanneſs in Telemachus. 


How to [carius, in the bridal hour, 
Shall I, by waſte undone, refund the dow r ? 


They think it unworthy of Telemachus to make the dower of Pene- 
Jope an argumeat againſt her diſmiſſion, and conſequently aſcribe his 
detention of her, not to duty, but to covetouſneſs. To take away 
this objection, they point the verſes in a diiferent manner, and place 


Ow — * . * 


a ſtop aſter 47707:34:;, and then the ſenſe runs thus; © I cannot con- 


ſent to diſmits her who bore me, and nurſed me ia my infancy, 
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Book II. HOME RS ODYSSEY. 4; 
Thus, ſhall I thus repay a mother's cares, | 
Who gave me life, and nurs'd my infant years? 150 


While ſad and foreign ſhores Ulyſſes treads, 


Or glides a ghoſt with unapparent ſhades ; 

How to Icarius in the bridal hour 

Shall I, by waſte undone, refund the dow'r ? 

How from my father ſhould I vengeance dread? 155 
How would my mother curſe my hated head? 


„ while her huſband is abſent, or perhaps dead; beſides, bard 
> « would be the puniſhment I ſhonld ſuffer, if I ſhovid voluntarily 
„ ſend away Penelope to [carius.” 


Dacier diſlikes this ſolution, and appeals to the cuſtoms of thoſe 


ages, to juſtify ber opinion: if a ſon forced away his mother from 


his houſe, he was obliged to reſtore her dower, and all (ſhe brought 
in marriage to her buſband : but if ſhe retired voluntarily to engage 
in a ſecond marriage, the dower remained with the ſon as lawful 
heir. This opinion of Dacier may be confirmed from Demoſthenes, 
in his orations, 4 Aa rata, avigeg ati; Teheurioallog, anhimica, 
Toy o, Y Kuro amem TW mpoixa, © Afterwards upon the deceaſe 
« of her huſband, leaving his family, and receiving back her por- 
“ tion,“ &c. The ſame author adds, that the reaſon why the 
ſuitors are ſo urgent to ſend away Penelope, is, that ſhe may chuſe 
to marry, ſome one of them, rather than return to Icarius; ſo that 
Telemachus cnly takes hold of their ar2ument for her diſmiſſion, in 
order to detain her. They addreſſed Penelope more for the ſake of 
her riches than her beauty, (for ſhe mult be about forty years old) 
and he tells them, that if he ſends her away againſt her conſent, 
he mult reſtore thoſe riches, which they covet mere than the perſon 
of Penelope. This I confeſs is very refined; and perhaps it may be 
ſufficient to take off the objection of covetouſneſs in Telemachus, to 
underſtand no more than what the words at the firſt view ſeem to im- 
ply, viz. an abhorrence of their riots, deſcribed by Telemachus to 
have ariſen to ſuch a degree as to have almoſt ruined his kingdom, 
and made their demands impoſſible. I ſee nothing unnatural or 
mean in this interpretation, eſpecially if we remember that the pro- 
digious diſorders of his family enter into the eſſence of the poem. 
The greater the diſorders are, rhe greater are the ſufferings of Ulyſles. 

v. 765. How from my father ſhould Ivengeance dread ?) There is 
an ambiguity in the word father; it may either ſignify [carius or 
Ulyſſes, as Euſtathius obſerves : but I think the context deter- 
mines the perſon of Ulyſſes ; for Telemachus believes him to be yet 


living, and conſequently might fear his vengeance, if he offered any 


indignity to Penelope. 
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43 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Book f. 


And while in wrath to vengeful fiends ſhe cries, 
How from their hell would vengeful fiends ariſe ? 
Abhorr'd by all, accurs'd my name would grow, 


"I 
WY 
990 
* 


The earth's diſgrace, and humankind my foe. 160 


If this diſpleaſe, why urge ye here your ſtay ? 

Haſte from the court, ye ſpoilers, haſte away: 

Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the early feaſt, and late carouſe. | 
But if, to honour loſt, tis ftill decreed 165 
For you my bowl ſhall flow, my flocks ſhall bleed; 


Judge and aſſert my right, impartial Jove ! 


By him, and all th' immortal hoſt above, 
(A facred oath) if heav'n the pow'r ſupply, 


- 


Vengeance I vow, and for your wrongs ye die. 70 


With that, two eagles from a mountain s height 


By Jove's command direct their rapid flight ; 


v. 157. Ard while in wwrath to wengeful fienas ſhe ores, 
Flow from their Hell would vengeful fends ariſe ?] 


Ia the ninth liiad we are told that the father of Phenix imprecated 


the juries againſt his jon. 


My fire with caſes loads my hate? head, 
And cites, *f Ye fries ! barren be his bed.“ 
Internal Jovc, the vengeful ßends below, 
Ard ruthleſs Proſerpine, confim'd his vow. | 
in the fame book the furies hear the curſes of Althea upon her ſon, 
She beat the ground, and call'd the .pow'rs beneath, 
On her own loa to wreak her brother's death, 
Hell heard her curſes frorn the realms profound, 
And tne jeil hends who walk the nightly round. 


Theſe paſlages fnew the opinion the. ancients had of the honour due 
770m children to parents, to be ſuch, that they believed there were 


turies particulaily commiſſioned to panith thuſe who failed in that reſ- | 


pect, and to ſulfil the imprecations made againſt them by their of- 
ended parents. Thereis a greatneſs in this idea, and it muſt have 
nad an effect upon the obedience of the youth, We fee Telemachus 
s full of the ſenſe of it. Dacier. 

v. 171, & c. Je prodigy of the tev2 eagles.) This prodigy is 
eihered in very magniſicentiy, and the verſes are lofty and ſonorous, 
be eagles are Ulyſſes and Telemachus: “ By Jove's command 
"© they fiy frem a mountain's height:“ this dernoies that the two 
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1 Wit « deſcend, with wing to wing conjoin'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, and float upon the bein 
0 Above th' aſſembled peers they wheel on high, 175 
| 1 And clang their wings, and hov'ring beat the ſky ; 
With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 
{ And ſhrieking loud, denounce approaching fate. 
| $1 hey cuff, they tear ; their cheeks and neck they rend, 
5 ; And from their plumes huge drops of blood deſcend : 
Then ſailing o'er the domes and tow'rs, they fly 181 
i Full tow'rd the eaſt, and mount into the ſky. 
> The wond'ring rivals gaze with cares oppreſt, 
And chilling horrours freeze in ev'ry breaſt. 
Till big with knowledge of approaching woes 185 
The prince of augurs, Halitherſes, roſe: 
: * Preſcient he view'd th' acrial tracks, and drew 
A ſure preſage from ev'ry wing that flew. 
| Ye ſons (he cry'd) of Ithaca, give ear, 
Hear all! but chief you, oh rivals! hear. 190 
PDeſtruction ſure o'er all your heads impends: 
: Ulyſſes comes, and death his ſteps attends. 
Nor to the great alone is death decreed ; 


BW e. and our guilty Ithaca muſt bleed. 


n * 


| lere are inſpired by Jopiter, and come from the country to the 
deſtruction of the ſuitors: the eagles fly © with wing to wing con- 


* jain'd;” this ſhews, that they act in concert and unity of coun- 10 
cils: at rst they“ float upon the wind;“ this implies the calmneſs 1 
and ſecreſy of the approach of thoſe heroes: at laſt they “ clang "A 


| © their wings, and hovering beat the ſcies;“ this ſhows the vio- 
| lence of the aſſault 1 * With ardent "oy the Hog train they threat.“ 


| tvs, as the poet himſelf interpr as it, denotes the approaching. 5 
fate of the ſuitors. © Then failing o' er % domes 2nd. towers they 10 
/ Full tow'rd the eaſt ;*' this ſignifies that the ſuitors alone are not 1 

d Goomed to deſtruction, e eat the men of Ithaca are involved in, 
[1 


Langer, as e ee interprets it. 

5 Nor to the great alone is death decreed; 

bc We, and our guilty Ithaca muſt bleed, 

Bee here the natural explication of this prodig y, Which is very inge. fr 

-— ous ) Euſtathius, vecba'im. ba 
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50 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Book l. 10 
Why ceaſe we then the wrath of heav'n to ſtay? 19; 9 
Be humbled all, and lead, ye great! the way. "FH 
For lo! my words no fancy'd woes relate: _ 
{ ſpeak from ſcience, and the voice is fate. - 
When great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian ſhores 
To ſhake with war proud Ilion's lofty tow'rs, 


200 : 
Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold : + 
Heav'n ſeal'd my words, and you thoſe deeds behold. Ss 
I fee (I cry'd) his woes, a countleſs train; © 
] ſee his friends o'erwhelm'd beneath the main; 2 1. 
How twice ten years from ſhore to ſhore he roams; 20 7 
Now twice ten years are paſt, and now he comes! 3 0 
To whom Eurymachus Fly, dotard, fly! 4 * 
With thy wiſe dreams, and fables of the ſky. — N 
Go propheſy at home; thy ſons adviſe: 1 0 
Here thou art ſage in vain I better read the ſkies, 210 * 
Unnumber'd birds glide thro? th' atrial way, 8 
Vagrants of air, and unforeboding ſt ray. 2 - 
v. 203. I ſec [1 ery*d) bis <vces : N 
T fee his friends c erauhelm' d, &c.] . 
In three lines (obſerves Euſtathius) the poet gives us the whole | ©} 
Odyſſey in miniature : and it is wonderful to think, that fo plain 2 
a ſubject ſhoul produce ſuch variety ia the proceſs of it. Ariſtotle 


obſerves the ſimplicity of Homer's platform; which is no more than 
this: A prince is abſent from his country; Neptune deltroys his 
companions z ir his abſence his family is diſordered by many princes 
that adreſs his wife, and plot againſt the life of his only ſen; but 
at laſt after many Norms he returns, puniſhes the ſuitors, and re- 
eſtsbliſhes his affairs: this is all that is eſſential to the poem, he 
reſt of it is made up of epiſodes. And yet with what mirecles of 
poetry (ſpecioſa miracula, as Horace ſtyles them) has he ſurniſned 
out his poem ? | | 3 
v. 207. The ſpeech cf Eurymachus.] It has been obſerved, that | 
Horner is the father of oratory as well as poetry, and it muſt be con- Fo. 
ſeſſed, that there is not any one branch of it, that is not to be found 
in his poetry. The inveQive, perſuaſive, ironical, &c. may all be 
gathered from it. Nothing can be better adapted to the purpoſe 
than this ſpeech of Eurymachus: he is to decry the credit of the pre- 
ditions of Halitherſes; he derides, he threats, and defcribes hirn 
as a venal prophet. He is ſpeaking to the multitude, and endeavours 
to bring Halither ſes into contempt, and in order to it he uſes him 
eonteraptuouſly, | 


ok i. HOMER% ODYSSEY. 51 
| 5 1 old in the tomb, or in the deeps below 
9 lyſſes lies: oh wert thou laid as low ! 
I ben would that buſy head no broils ſuggeſt, 215 
Nor fire to rage Telemachus's breaſt. 
From him ſome bribe thy venal tongue requires, 
And int'reſt, not the god, thy voice inſp'res. 
His guideleſs youth, if thy experienc'd age 
3 liſlead fallacious into idle rage, 220 
Vengeance deſerv'd thy malice ſhall repreſs, 
2 And but augment the wrongs thou would'ſt redreſs, 

Ir elemachus may bid the queen repair 
5 #1 o great Icarius, whoſe paternal care 
Will guide her paſſion, and reward her choice, 125 
WM With wealthy dow'r, and bridal gifts of price. 
Lill the retires, determin'd we remain, 
And both the prince and augur threat in vaio : 
lis pride of words, and thy wild dream of fate, 
Move not the brave, or only move their hate. 230 
© Threat on, oh prince! elude the bridal day, 
© Threat on, till all thy ſtores in waſte decay. 
True, Greece affords a train of lovely dames, 
In wealth and beauty worthy of our flames: 
hut never from this nobler ſuit we ceaſe ; 235 
| | © For wealth and beauty leſs than virtue plcafe. 
> To whom the youth. Since then in vain I tell 
My num'rous woes, in filence let them dwell. 


3 


0 


98 


- | © But heav'n, and all the Greeks, have heard my wrongs : 
Io heav'n, and all the Greeks, redreſs belongs. 240 
| v. 239. All the Greeks have heard my «orongs.) It is neceſ- 
gary for the reader to carry in his mind, that this aſſembly conſiſts. 
vo only of the peers, hut of. the people of Ithaca: for to the people 
> Tetemachus here appeals. 


It is evident, that the place of the aſſembly was at leaſt open to 
the air in the upper parts: for otherways how ſhauld the eagles be 
viſible to the ſuitors ? and ſo very plainly, as to be diſcovered to, 
threat them with ther eyes? There was no doubt a place ſet apart 
der council, uſually in the market: for Telemachus is ſaid to feat 
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(2 HOMER' ODYSSEY. 
Yet this I aſk (nor be it aſk'd in vain) 


A bark to waft me o'er the rolling main ; 
The realms of Pyle and Sparta to explore, 
And ſeek my royal fire from ſhore to ſhore : 
If, or to fame his doubtful fate be known, 24; 
Or to be learn'd from oracles alone ? 
If yet he lives ; with patience I forbear, 
*Till the fleet hours reſtore the circling year: 
But if already wand'ring in the train 
Of empty ſhades ; I meaſure back the main, 250 
Plant the fair column o'er the mighty dead, 
And yield his confort to the nuptial bed. 

He ceas d; and while abaſh'd the peers attend, 
Mentor arofe, Ulyſſes' faithful friend: 
[When fierce in arms he ſought the ſcenes of war, 255 
« My friend (he crv'd) my palace be thy care; 
Tears roll'd on years my God-like fire decay, 
Guard thou his age, and his beheſts obey.”] 


bimſelf in his father' throne, in the b:ginning of this book : but 
Ulyſſes had been abſent twenty years; and therefore it is evident, 
that his throne had ſtood in the ſame place ſor the ſpace of twenty 
years, It is paſt contradiction, that in Athens, and other cities 0: 
Greece, there were BuXe:riqz, publick halls for the conſultat.oa of 
affairs, 

v 254. Mentor ar ſe, Ulyſſ:s faithful friend.] The name of 
Mentor is another inſtance of the gratitude of our poet's temper, it 
being the ſame which belonged to a friend of his by whom he was 


entertained in Ithaca, during a defluxion on his eyes which leized | 


him in bis voyages: and at whoſe houſe he is ſaid to have laid the 
plan of this poem. This character of Mentor is well ſuſtained by 
his ſpeech, and by the aſſiſtance he gratctaily gives to young Tele- 
machus on ail occaſions. 

v. 268. Guard thin my fire, and his beheſt; obey.) The orinins! fays 
only, ** Obey the old man.” Euftathius rightly determines, that 
the expreſſion means Laertes. The poet loſes no opportunity of giv- 
ing Ulyſſes an excellent charaQer ; this is as neceſſaty as continvail; 
10 repeat the diſorders of the ſuitors. 


— — — — ** Seryetur ad imum | 
©. Qualis ab incœpto proceflerit, & ſibi conſtet.“ 


This conduct contributes admirably to the deſign of the poem; and 
when the poet in the unravelling of his fable cornes to reward agd 
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3 N Stern as he roſe, he caſt his eyes around, 
. bat flaſh'd with rage; and as he ſpoke, he frown'd. 


O never, never more | let king be juſt, 261 


Be mild in pow'r, or faithful to his truſt! 

5 Let tyrants govern with an iron rod, 

| Oppreſs, deſtroy, and be the ſcourge of God; 

Since he who like a father held his rein, | 268 

So ſoon forgot, was juſt and mild in vain ? 

True, while my friend is griev'd, his griefs I ſhare ; 

Vet now the rivals are my ſmalleſt care: 

They, for the mighty miſchiefs they deviſe, 

Eer long ſhall pay—their forfeit lives the price. 270 

But againſt you, ye Greeks ! ye coward train, 

Gods! how my ſoul is mov'd with juft diſdain ? 
Dumb ye all ſtand, and not one tongue affords 
His injur'd prince the little aid of words. as 
While yet he ſpoke, Leocritus tejoin'd : - +2, oj 
DO pride of words, and arrogance of mind! 1 

Would'ſt thou to riſe in arms the Greeks adviſe ? 
Join all your pow'rs! in arms, ye Greeks, ariſe ! 


J 


Yet would your pow'rs in vain our ſtrength oppoſe ; 


The vailant few o'ermatch an hoſt of foes. 280 


Should great Ulyſſes ſtern appear in arms, 
While the bowl circles, and the banquet warms ; 


| puniſh the chief aAore, we acknowledge hs Julie !a.the death of 


the ſuitors, and re- elzbliſhment of Uhges. 

v. 282. Mbile the bowl circles, and ib: banquet warms, ] The ori- 
gina] is not without obſcu:ity, it ſiys, . Aar: or, * inthetime 
of the banquet "' Euſtathius interprets it, 77 oe ce 
e', Phe wine as it, were fighting on their ſide;“ and this 


agrees with what follows. 


The deſign of this ſpeech is to deter the people of Ithaca from 
rilung in the cauſe of Ulyſſes: Mentor ſpeaks juſtly ; Leocritus in- 
ſolently; Mentor ſets before ther the worth of Uiylles ; Leocritus 


the power of the ſuitors: Mentor ſpeaks like a brave man; Leo- 
critus (obſerves Euftathius) like a coward, who wanting true courage, 


flies to the : ſſiſtance of wine to raile a falſe one. 


Perhaps it may be objected, that there is not a ſufficient diſtine- 
tion ia the characters of ſeyeral ſuitors; they are all deſcribed as 
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The royal dome; while ſad the prince explores 
| The neighb'ring main, and ſorrowing treads the ſhores, 
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54 HOMERs ODYSSEY. Book l 

Tho! to his breaſt his ſpouſe with tranſport flies, 7 | ? 

Torn from her breaſt, that. hour, Ulyſſes dies. 5 , 

But hence retreating to your domes repair ; 28; | ; 

To arm the veſſel, Mentor ! be thy care, 

And Halitherſes ! thine : be each his and; 

Ye lov'd the father: go, the fon attend. 

But yet, I truſt, the boaſter means to ſtay I 

Safe in the court, nor tempt the wat'ry way. 290 | 
Then, with a ruſhing ſound, th aſſembly bend, 

Diverſe their ſteps: the rival rout aſcend 


There, as the waters o'er his hands he ſhed, 295 
The royal ſuppliant to Minerva pray'd. 

O goddeſs! who deſcending from the ſkies 
Vouchſaf'd thy preſence to my wond'ring eyes, ; 

By whoſe commands the raging deeps I trace, 

And ſeek my fire thro' ſtorms and rolling ſeas! Zoe 
Hear from thy heav'ns above, oh warriour-maid! 

Defcend once more, propitious to my aid. 


inſolent voluptuaries. But though they agree in this general cha- 
rafter, yet there is ſomething diſtinguiſhing in the particular perſons: 
thus Antinous derices, E. un) macbus covers viltainy with miildneſs; 
fot rus is ever the foremoſt in outrage, Furvmachas generally his 
econd : a greater diſtinction is neither necefſary, nor poſſible to be 
e What the poet is to deſeribe, is the inſolence of the 
ſuitars, and the diforcers they create in his family and kingdom; he 


is. obliged to dwell upon theſe circumſtances, becauſe they are Ae 
tial to his defign : and conſequently that general reſemblance of 


their characters is not a fault in the poet. 

v. 291. Then, avi: a ruſhing found, &c.] The aſſembly which 
was conrened by Telemachus, is broke up in a riotous manner by 
Leocritus, Who hed no right to diſſolve it. This agrees with the 


lawleſs ſtate of the country in the abſence of its king,” and ſhews 


(fays Euſtathiv+) that the ſuitors had uſurped the ehief authority. 
There is a fine contraſt between the behavioar of Telemachus 
and that of the ſuitors They return to repeat their diſorders and 
debauches; Telemachus retires to ſupplicate the goddeſs of wiſdom, 
ta aſſiſt him in his enterprizes. Thus the poet raiſes the character of 
Telemachus ; he has ſhewed h'm to be a youth of a brave ſpirit, a 
good {peaken, : and here repreſents him as a perſon of pety.. | 
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7 HOMERS ODYSSEY. 55 
; Without thy preſence, vain is thy command; 
HBreece, and the rival train, thy voice withſtand. 

Indulgent to his pray'r, the goddefs took 303 
25; "= 32 Cf f 

Hage Mentor's form, and thus like Mentor ſpoke. 

O prince, in early youth divinely wiſe, 
1 Born, the Ulyſſes of thy age to Tile ! 

| If to the ſon the father's worth deſcends, 
200 | Oer the wide waves ſucceſs thy ways attends : 310 
| To tread the walks of death he ſtood prepat'd, 
And what he greatly thought, he nobly dar'd. 
Were not wiſe ſons deſcendent of the wile, 
And did not heroes from brave heroes riſe; 
Vain were my hopes: few ſons attain the praiſe 315. 
Ol their great fires, and moſt their fires diſgrace, 
But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 7] 
And all Penelope thy ſoul inſpires : I 
Go, and ſucceed ! the rivals aims deſpiſe ; 
For never, never, wicked man was wile, 320 1 
© Blind they rejoice, tho' now, ev'n now they fall; | B 
Death hates amain : one hour o'erwhclms them all + 
And lo, with ſpecd we plough the wat'ry way; W 
- | My pow'r ſhall guard thee, and my hand convey; , _ 11 
Ihe winged veſſel ſtudious I prepare, 325 
: | | Thro' ſeas and realms companion of thy care. | hi! 
Thou to the court aſcend ; and to the ſhores 
When night advances) bear the naval ſtores 

Bread, that decaying man with ſtrength ſupplies, | 11 


And gen'rous wine, which thoughtful ſorrow flies. 
Meanwhile the mariners by my command . 331 
Shall ſpeed aboard, a valiant choſen band. 


v. 307. The ſpeech of Miners.) This ſpeech of Miazrva is ſaited 
> to encourage a young man to imitate the virtue of his father, and 
not to ſuffer himſelf to be overcome by any app-arance of difficulties, 
She ſets his father before his eyes, and tells him, there was never. 
any danger which he durſt not encounter ; if he ſhould ſuffer himſelf 
to be diſcouraged, he would prove himſelf an unworthy ſon of a + 
> brave father, Dacier, Euſtathius, 


"2 * 
"iT + 
3 


Wide o'er the bay, by veſſel vefiel rides; 
The beſt I chuſe to waft taee o'er the tides, 
She ſpoke: to his high dome the prince returns, 
And as he moves, with royal anguiſh mourns. 
T was riot all, among the lawleſs train; 
Boar bled by boar, and goat by goat lay Lain. 
Arriv'd, his hand the gay Antinous prett, 
And thus deriding, with a {mile addreſt. 340 
Grieve not, oh daring prince ! that noble heart ; 
IIl ſuits gay youth the ſtern heroic part. 
Indulge the genial hour, unbend thy ſoul, 
Leave thought to age, and drain the flowing bowl. 
Studious to eaſe thy grief, our care provides 345 
The bark, to waft thee o'er the ſwelling tides. 
Is this (returns the prince) for mirth a time? 
When lawleſs gluttons riot, mirth's a crime; 
The luſcious wines, diſhonour'd, loſe their taſte ; 
The ſong is noiſe, and impious is the feaſt, 359 
Suffice it to have ſpent with ſwift decay 
The wealth of kings, and made my youth a prey. 
But now the wile inſtructions of the ſage, 
And manly thoughts inſpit'd by manly age, 


v. 241. Antinouss ſpeech } This ſpeech muſt be under flond iro. 
nically : fpſoy 2. ENO. re is uſcd as before, and has telat.on to the 
precediag harangues of Telemachus to the people, and his: intended 
voyage; by way of derifion Antinous bids him cot trendle his þ- ye 
ſpirit in comriving any mo;e orations, or in any bold attet pt to n 
out Uliſes ; or to act the orator, or hero's part, 

The critics have almoſt generally condemaed theſe pie es of gast 
and raillery, as unworthy of heroic poetry ; if ever they te prop, 
they mult be ſo in the mouths of theſe ſuitors 3 perſons Of no [er js 
or noble characters: mirth, wine, and ſeaſtin, is their conttant cn. 
pl»yment 3 and conſequently if they fall into abſurdities, thev 4 
ſuitably to their charaQers. Milton, the belt ard greateſt imi ator 
of Homer, has followed him unworthily in this reſpeQ ; I mean, has 
debaſed even this low ralllery into ęreater lowneſe, by Paying 
upon words and ſyllables. But in this place the raillery is not 
without its effect, by ſhewing the utmoſt contempt of Telem:chns; 


and ſurely it is the loweſt degree of calamity to be at once opprefied 
and deſpiſed. 
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ook l. HOMER ODYSSEY.; 57 
; Teach me to ſeek redreſs for all my woe, 355 
3 Here, or in Pyle—in Pyle, or here, your foe, 

Deny your veſſels, ye deny in vain ; 

A private voyager I paſs the main. 


Free breathe the winds, and free the billows flow, 
And where on earth I live, I live your foe. 360 
He ſpoke and frown'd, nor longer deign'd to ſtay, 


[ Sternly his hand withdrew, and ſtrode away. 


Meantime, o'er all the dome, they quaff, they feaſt, 


: Deriſive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueſt, 
And each in jovial mood his mate addreſt. 365 


Tremble ye not, oh friends ! and coward fly, 


Doom'd by the ſtern Telemachus to die: 

To Pyle or Sparta to demand ſupplies, 
Big with revenge, the mighty warriour flies: 
Or comes from Fphyre, with poiſons fraught, 370 
And kills us all in one tremendous draught ? 


Or who can ſay (his gameſome mate replies) 


But while the danger of the deeps he tries, 
He, like his fire, may fink depriv'd of breath, 
And puniſh us unkindly by his death? 375 


What mighty labours would he then create, 


To ſeize his treaſures, and divide his ſtate, 


The royal palace to the queen convey, 


E Or him ſhe bleſſes in the bridal day 


v. 368 To Pyle or Sparta to demand ſupplies.) It is obſervable, 


ſays Euſtethius, that the poet had in his choice ſeveral expedients 
to biiay bout the deftruttion of the ſuitors, but he rejects them, 


and chules the moſt difficult method, ont of reverence to truth, 


being unwilling to falfify the hiſtories of Srarta and Pylos. This 
bis a Goubte eff 1 it furniſhes the poet with a ſeries of noble in- 


cidents 3 and alſo gives an air of probability to the ſtory of Ulyſſes and 
Telemachus. | 

v. 378. The royal palace ts the queen convey.) The ſuitors allot 
the palace to Perelope: it being, ſays Euſtathivs, the only thing 


| they cannot conſume ; ard adde, that the expreflion of the ſuitors, 
Concerning the labour they ſhould undergo tn dividing the ſub ; 
dance of Ulyſſes, ſhews the wealth and abundance of that hero, 
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58 HOMER% ODYSSEY. Book I 


Meantime the lofty rooms the prince ſurveys, 390 
Where lay the treaſures of th' Ithacian race: 
Here ruddy braſs and gold refulgent blaz'd ; 
There poliſh'd cheſts embroider'd veſtures grac'd ; 
Here jgrs of oil breath'd forth a rich perfume ;_ 


There caſks of wine in rows adorn'd the dome. 383. 


(Pure flav'rous wine, by gods in bounty giv'n, 
And worthy to exalt the feaſts of heav'n.) 
Untouch'd they ſtood, *tiil his long labours o'er, . 
The great Ulyſſes reach'd his native ſhore. . 


Dacier has found out an alluſion between e in the fir ſt ſpeech 
and on in the ſecond 3 they differing only in one letter: ſhe ca, 
this a beauty, which he | iments ſhe cannot preferve in her iran e« 
ton. She is the only commentator that ever was quick-ſighted e- 
nouzh to make the diſcovery, The wards have no Ttelation ; they 
ſtand at a ſuffivient diſtance ; and I believe Homer wou'd have 
thought ſuch trifi:ng unworthy of his poetry. So that all the honor 
which accrues from that obſervation muſt be aſcribed (in this c:ſe, 33 
in many others) to the commentator, and not the avthor. 

v. 331. where lay the treaſures ef 16" Ithacian . b pal- 
ſages as theſe hive ever furaifhed critics with matter of iaillery ; they 
think ſuch houſhold cares anworthy of a king, and that this conduct 
faits better with vulgar perſons. of leſs fortune. I confeſs, ſuch d- 
ſcriptions now would be 11d culous in a poet, becauſe unſuitable to 

our manners. But if we look upon ſuch paſſages as Þ1 1Qures and ex- 
act repreſentations of the old world, the reader well find's Tenfiole 
plesſure in them. 

It is a true obſervation, that the Iliad is chiefly fuirable to the 
condition of kings and heroes ; and conſequently filled With circum- 
ſtances in which the greateſt part of mankind can have no concern 
or intereſt: the O:iyſſey is of more general uſe ; the ſtory 0! it is a 
ſeries of calarnities, which concern every man, as every man may 
feel them. We can bring the ſufferings of Ulyſſes in ſome degree 
home to ourſelves, and make his condition our own ;, but What pri- 
vate perſon can ever be in the circumſtances of Agamermno? or A- 
chilles ? What I would infer from th's is, that the leader ouglit not 
to take offence at any ſuch deſcriptions, which are only mean as they 

differ from the faſhions of the latter ages. In the Iliad, Achille-, 
when he ads in the common offices of life, and not as an hero, Is 
liable to the ſame objections. But if the manners of the ancient 


ages be conſidered, we ſhall be reconciled to the ad ions of the anciest. 


heroes; and conſtquently to Homer, 
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; 2 A double ſtrength of bars ſecur'd the gates: 390 
Trat by the door the wiſe Euryclea waits; 
7 Euryclea, who, great Ops! thy lineage ſhar'd, 


And watch'd all night, all day; a faithful guard. 
5 Nurs'd the moſt wretched king that breathes the air, 
Ontouch'd and ſacred may theſe veſſels ſtand, 396 
Till great Ulyſſes views his native land. 1 
hut by thy care twelve urns of wine be filbd, 


Next theſe in worth, and firm thoſe urns be ſeal'd 


Prepar'd, ere yet deſcends the ev'ning hour, 
For when the fav'ring ſhades of night ariſe, 
And peaceful flumbers cloſe my mother's eyes, 
Me from our coaſt ſhall ſpreading fails convey, 


To ſeek Ulyſſes thro' the wat'ry way, 405. 


While yet he ſpoke, the fill d the walls with cries, 
And tears ran trickling from her aged eyes. 

Oh whither, whither flies my ſon ? ſhe cry'd, 

To realms, that rocks and roaring ſeas divide? 


: To whom the prince. O thou, whoſe guardian care- 


And twice ten meaſures of the choiceſt flour 400 


In foreign lands thy father's days decay'd, 410. 


And foreign lands contain the mighty dead. 
The wat'ry way ill-fated if thou try, 
All, all muft periſh, and by fraud you die ! 


Then ſtay, my child! ſtorms beat, and rolls the main = 


Oh beat thoſe ſtorms, and roll the ſeas in vain! 415 


Far hence (reply'd the prince) thy fears be driv'n : 
| Heav'n calls me forth; theſe counſels are of heav'n. 


v. 394. O thiu, wwhiſe guardian care 
Narsd the ml ewretched king — ] 


| Enryclea was not properly the nurſe of Telemachus, but of Ulyſſes ; 
fo that ſhe is called ſo not in a ſtrict ſenſe, but as one concerned in 


his education from his infancy, and as a general appellation of honour, 


Z Telemachus here reſerves the beſt wines for Ulyſſes ; a leſſon (ob- 
ſerves Euſtathius) that even in the ſmalleſt matters we ought to pay 


2 deference to our parents. Theſe occaſional. and ſeemingly-trivial 


circumſtances are not without their uſe, if not as poetical ornaments, . 


* 


pet as moral inſtructions, 


— 
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But by the pow'rs that hate the perjur'd, ſwear 


To keep my voyage from the royal ear, 


Nor uncompell'd the dang'rous truth betray, 420 E 


Till twice fix times deſcends the lamp of day: 

Leſt the fad tale a mother's life impair, 

And grief deſtroy what time a-while may ſpare. 
Thus he. The matron with uplifted eyes 

Atteſts th' all-ſeeing Sov'reign of the ſkies. 425 

Then ſtudious ſhe prepares the choiceſt flour, 


The ſtrength of wheat, and wines an ample ſtore. 
While to the rival train the prince returns, 


The martial goddeſs with impatience burns; 
Like thee, Telemachus, in voice and ſize, 430 
With ſpeed divine from ſtreet to ſtreet ſhe flies, 

She bids the mariners prepar'd, to ſtand, 

When night deſcends, embody'd on the ſtrand. 

Then to Noemon ſwift ſhe runs, ſhe flies, 

And aſks a bark: the chief a bark ſupplies. 43; 


2 


v. 421. Jill twice fix times deſcends the lamp rf day.] It may be 
demanded how it wWwas probable (if poſſible) hat the departure of Te- 
lemachus cou'd be concealed twelve days from the knowledge of lv 
fond a mother as Penelope? It mutt be allowed, that this would not 
be poſſible, except in a time of ſuch great diſder as the ſuitors 
created: Penelope confined herſelf. almoſt -conrinualiy within her 
own apartment, and very feidain appeared publickiy ; fo that there i; 

no improbability in th's relation. Dacier. 
Euſtathius makes 2 criticiim upon the words < T5:49%2; and £794 - 
was, the former is u'ed negatively, the latter aſſirmatively; name- 
ly, the former in ſweariog not to perform a thing, the latter to per- 
form it. | | | | 

v. 432. She bidithe mariners, &c.] It is probable that this pal. 
face of Minerva prepiring the mariners, &c. is thu to be undet ſtood: 
the men of Ithaca retaining in memory the ſpeech of Telemachus, 

and believing that what he then ſaid, and now requeſts, was agrec- 
able to juſtice z and having as it were his image graven upon theilt 
| hearts, voluntarily reſolve to lend him aſfitance : fo that Minerva is 
to be taken allegorically, to imply that it was every p rſon's own 
reaſon that induced him to aſſiſt Telemachus Euſtathius. 

v. 435. Noemon — — the bark ſupplies.) It may be aked 
why this particularity is neceſſary, and may it not be thought thu. 
fack a little circumſtance is inſignificant ? the anſwer ie, that a 
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And now, declining with his ſloping wheels, 
20 Dorn ſunk the ſun behind the weſtern hills. ol 
I he goddeſs ſhov'd the veſſel from the ſhores, . 
y nd ſtow'd within its womb the naval ſtores, 
Full in the op'nings of the ſpacious main 440 
It rides; and now deſcends the ſailor-train. + 
25 Next, to the court, impatient of delay, 
| With rapid ſtep the goddets urg'd her way : 
| There ev'ry eye with ſlumb'rous chains ſhe bound, 
' Anddaſh'd the flowing goblet to the ground. 445 
| Drowſy they roſe, with heavy fumes oppreſt, 
® } ReePdfrom the palace, and retir'd to reſt, 
| Then thus, in Mentor's rev'rend form array'd, ” 
| Spoke to Telemachus the martial maid. 

Lo! on the ſeas, prepar'd, the veſſel ſtands, 450 
I' impatient mariner thy ſpeed demands. 
3 | Swift as ſhe ſpoke, with rapid pace ſhe leads; 
The footſteps of the deity he treads. 
© | Swift to the ſhore they move : along the ſtrand | 
„he ready veſſel rides, the ſailors ready ſtand. 455 


re b ang es „ N. 0 1 — x 


s | preat deal depen1s upon this particularity ; no leſs than the diſcovery 
of the voy ige of Telemachus to the ſuitors ; and conſequently, 15 
\ | whatever the ſuitors ac in order to intercept him, takes its riſe from by 

this little incident; the fountain is indeed ſmall, but a jarge ftream i 
o poetry flows from it. 3 
- |  v. 444. There ev'ry eye with flumbrous chains ſhe bound.) The 1 
- | words in the original are sc, and U3:0;, which are not to be taken 4} 

| for being afleep, but drowſy ; this is evident from the uſage bf bl 

kuabelde, in the concluſion of the firſt book of the Iliad, where the 

ſienification has been miflaken by moſt tranſlators: they make Ju- 
I peiter there to be aflvep; though two lines afterwards, in the ſecond 

book, Homer exprefly ſays, 

; Th' immo tal: ſtumber'd on their thrones above: 

All, but the ever-waking eyes of Jove. 


It may be aſked how Minerva can be ſaid to occafion this d owſine's 
in the ſuitors, and make them retire ſooner than uſual? Euflathius 
replies, that the perſon who furniſhed the wine ſupp' ied it in preater 
quantities than ordinary, through which wine they contracted a 
| > Crowſineſs: in this ſenſe Minerva, or wildom, may be ſaid to aſſiſt 
{= the deſigns of Telemachus. os 
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Load the tall bark, and lanch into the main. 


62 HOMERs ODYSSEY Book U 
He bids them bring their ſtores ; th' attending train | 


The prince and goddeſs to the ſtern aſcend ; | 7 J 
To the ſtrong ſtroke at once the rowers bend. 
Full from the weſt ſhe bids freſh breezes blow; 4% © 


The fable billows foam and roar below. . 
"The chief his orders gives; th' obedient band LE 
With due obſervance wait the chief's command; + | 1 
With ſpeed the maſt they rear, with ſpeed unbiad * 
The ſpacious ſheet, and ſtretch it to the wind. 46; | 4.5 
High o'er the roaring waves the ſpreading fails Para 
Bow the tall maſt, and ſwell before the gales; of 
The crooked keel the parting ſurge divides, = 
And to the ftern retreating roll the tides. | the 
And now they ſhip their oars, and crown with wine | r 
y hip 5 8 I 

The holy goblet to the pow'rs divine: 47: | 8 
ding 


eHegory, and implies that the ſailors e. the experithes a 251 0 | 


guide the ſhip before the winds ; but poetry, that delights to raiſe 1 
every c rcum!{?nce, exalis it into the marvellous, and aſeribes it to 1 
the goddeſs of w {dom. Euſtathius. | 4 
v. 464. With ſpeed the maſt they rear] It is obſervable, that 3 
Homer never paſſes by an opportunity of deſcribing the fea, or a ſhip by 


under ſail; and in many other places, as well as in his, he dwells Þ 
largely upon it: I take the reaſon to be, not only becauſe it fur- | ſpec 
niſhed him with variety of poetical images, but becauſe he himſelf Þ 2 
having made frequent voyages, had a full idea of it, and confequen'ly Þ 


was delighted with it: this is evident from his conduct in the Ilisd, 


where variety of alluſions and ſimilitudes are drawn from the fea, Þ 
and are not the ſmalleſt ornaments of his poetry, EB: 
v. 470. —— And crown 1wwith wine | 

The Holy goblet to the poww'rs divine. ] 
This cuſtom of libations was frequent upon all ſolemn occſions, 
before meat. before ſleep, voyages, journies, and in ail religious rites, 
ſacrifices, &c. They were always made with wine, pure and un- 
mixed, whence 4upzoy is a word frequent in ancient authors Some- 
times they uſed mixed wines in ſacrifices 3 but Euſtathius ſays, tha: 
this mixture was of wine with wine, and not of w vine with Water; 


hence came the diſtinction of ev-rovFor and dne e, the unlawto! 


and lawful libation; wine unmixed was lawlul, the ebay unlawty'. + 
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1 all the gods that reign above, 


ut chief, the blue-ey'd progeny of Jove. 
Thus all the night they ſtem the liquid way, 


1 end their voyage with the morning ray. 475 


me" in this place uſes fie e xpnt#pac, 0 or goblets crowned with 
wine ; that is, filled till the wine ſtood above the brim of the goblet 
they elteemed it an irreverence to the gods not to fill the cups 
full, for then only they eſteemed the libation whole and perfect, ö 
D. 

e This book takes up the ſpace of one day and one night : it 
oper with the morning; the {peeches in the council, with the pre- 
parations for the voyage of Telemachus, are the ſubjeet of the day; 
and the voyage is finiſhed by the next. morning. By this laſt-cir- 


chmſtance we may learn that Ithaca was diſtant from Pylos but one 
night's voyage, nay ſomething lels, there being ſome time ſpent aſter 


the ſetting of the ſun, in carrying the proviſions from the palace to 
th: veſſcl. 


The book conſiſts chiefly in the ſpeeches of Telemachus and his 


friends againſt thoſe of the ſuitors. It ſhews the great judgment of 
the poet in chuſing this method: hence we ſee the Cauſes prece- 
ding the elfects, and know fiom what ſpring every action flowed : 
we are never at a loſs for a reaſon for every incident ; the ſpeeches 
are as it were the ground- work upon which he builds all that re- 
lates to the adventures of Telemachus. 


In the Iſiad, after the diſſolution of the council in the firſt book, 


ind the 1 between Agamemnon and Achilles, we imme— 


Qately ſee upon what hinge the fable turns. So in the Odyſſey, 


after the poet has laid before us the warm debates between the 
ſvitors and Telemachus, we immediately expect them to at as 


enemies: the war is declared, and we become Ja as well as 
| IÞctators of the ſcenes of action. Thus Homer adds the perſpicuity 
| W hiltory to the ornaments of poetry. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The interview of Tejemachus and Neſtor. 


dach, guided b Pallas in the ſhape of Mentor, ar- 
rives in the morning at Pylos, where Neſtor and his 
ſons are ſacrificing on the ſea-fhore to Neptune. Tele- 
machus declares the occaſion of his coming, and Neſtor 
relates what paſt in their return from Troy, how their 
fleets were ſeparated, and he never ſince heard of UV- 
lyſſes. They diſcour fe concerning the death of Agamem- 
non, the revenge of Oreſtes, and the injuries of the ſuit- 
ors. Neſtor adviſes Him t9 £9 70 Sparta, and inquire 
further of Menelaus. ' The ſacrifice ending with the 
"nicht, Minerva vaniſhes from them in the form of an 
eagle Telemachus is lodged in the palace. The next 
morning they ſacrifice a Ballack to Minerva, and Tele- 


machus proceeds on his journey to Sparta, attended by 
Pififtratus. 


The ſcene lies on the ſea-ſhore of Pylos. 


HE facred ſun, above the waters rais'd, 

| Thro' heav'n's eternal, brazen portals blaz'd ; 
And wide o'er earth diffus'd his chearing ray, 

Jo gods and men to give the golden gay. 


eee nen removed: from” Tihaca th Pylos 


it 2 new vein of poetry is opened: 
luitors, 


, and with 
inſtead of the riots of the 
we are entertained with the wiſdom and piety of Neftor, 
This, and the fol! owing, book are a kind of ſupplement to the 


F! 5 the nature of epic poetry requires that ſomething ſhould 
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Now on the coaft of Pyle the veſſel falls, * 
Before old Neleus' venerable walls. | 
There, ſuppliant to the monarch of the flood, 
At nine green theatres the Pylians ſtood, 


be left to the imagination of the reader, nor is the picture to te i. 

tirely diawn at full length. Homer therefore, to ſatisfy our curiofit;, 
gives an account of the fortunes of thoſe great men, who made 
noble a figure at the ſiege of Troy. This conduct alfo ſhews his ar 
variety gives life and delight; and it is much more neceſfary || 
epic than in comic or tragic poetry, ſometimes to ſhit the ſcenzſþ 
to diverſify and embelliſh the ſtory. But as on the ſtege the pf 
ought not to ſtep at once from one part of the world to a too remit: 


country (for this deſtroys credibility, and the auditor cannot fare 


himſelt this minute here, ard the next a thouſand miles diſtant) v 
in epic poetry, every removal muſt be within the degrees of pro 
bability. We have here a very eaſy tranſition ; the poet carries bh, 
bero no farther than he really might fail in the cempaſs of time 
allots for his voyage. If he had ſtill dwelt upon the diſorders. of the 


ſuitors without interruption, he muſt grow tireſome ; but he art- 


fully breaks the thread of their ſtory with beautiful incidents and ep 


ſodes, and reſerves the further recital of their diſorders for the ect 
of his poem: by this means we ſit down-with freſh appetite to tte 
entertainment, and riſe at laſt not cloyed, but ſatisfied. 

v. 2. Thr heav'n's eternal, brazen portals ] The original 
calls heaven To)uyanuy, or brazen; the reaſon of 1t ariſes either 
from the palaces of the gods being built of hraſs by Vulcan; ct 
rather the word implies no more than the ſtability of heaven, which 
in other places is called (A dhgetov, or framed of iron. Fuſtathivs. 

v. 8. At nine green theatres.) It may be aſked why the poet 11 
ſo very particular as to mention that the Pylians were divided into 
nine aſſemblies; and may it not ſeem a circumſtance of no im- 
portance ? Evſtathius anſwers from the ancients, that there were 
nine cities ſubject to the power of Neſtor, five in Pylos, the reſt in 
Bœotia: the poet therefore allots one bank or theatre to every city, 
which conſiſted of five hundred men, the whole number amount- 
ing to four thouſand five hundred: theſe cities furniſhed the like 
complement of men to Neſtor for the war at, Troy: he failed in 
ninety veſſels, and allowin? fifty men to each veſſel, they-2mouat 
to that number. Hence it appears that this was a national ſacrifice, 
every city furniſhed nine bulls, and by conſequence the whole na- 
tion were partakers of it. | 

v. 8. The ſacrifice of the Pylians.) This was a very ſolemn fa- 
crifice of the Pyliaus: how comes it then to paſs, that Homer 
paſſes it over in one line? Euſtathius anſwers, that the occaſion 
diſallows a longer deſcription, and Homer knows when to ſpeak, 
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vach held five hundred (a deputed train) | q 
At each, nine oxen on the ſand lay ſlain. 10 
bey taſte the entrails, and the altars load 
With ſmoaking thighs, an off ring to the god. 
TE Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, 
| And furl their ſails, and iſſue on the land. 
11 Telemachus already preſt the ſhore; 15 
Not firſt, the pow'r of wiſdom march 'd before, 
i And cer the ſacrificing throng he join'd, 
Admoniſh'd thus his well attending mind. 
wh Proceed, my ſon! this youthful ſhame expel ; 
\ An honeſt buſineſs never bluſh to tell. | 20 
oro To learn what fates thy wretched ire detain, 
i We paſt the wide, immeaſurable main. 


et? , | 

th Meet then the ſenior far renown'd for ſenſe, 0 

ai With rev'rend awe, but decent confidence: 

„ Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies; 25” 


tte | And ſure he will: for wiſdom never lies. 


n and when to be ſilent. He chuſes to carry on the adventures of of 
ther W Telemachus, rather than amuſe himſelf in deſcriptions that con- . 
3 : tribute nothing to the Rory ; he finds a time of more le ſure | in the ih 
* latter part of this book, and there he deſcribes it at length. | _ 
= v. 11. They tafte the entrails.] That is, every perſon eat a ſmall Hl 
t l portion of the ſactifice, and by this method every perſon became 71 
"ow partaker of it. | * 
58 There is, nothing in Hermit that ſhews where this ſacriſice* was 1 
ele offered, whether in a temple, or in the open air. But Euſtathius 0 
ti tells us from Strabo, that it was in the temp.e of Samian Neptune, 4 
ILY, q ty 1600 Ter: 2 Io; ELODVD?, 4 
ant- 

* v. 25, Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies 

8 And ſure be will : fer . never lies.] 

pr © This ſentiment is truly ncble, and as nobly expreſſed: 1 ſimpli- 


| city of the dition correſponds wich that of the thought. Homer in 
N many places teſtifies the utmoſt abhorrence of a lie. This verſe is 


" I tvice repeated in the preſent book, as in ſome others; and nothing 
55 can be ſtronger in the tame view than that of Achilles | in the ninth 
285 : lad: 

AN, : 


; Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell. 


Bets 
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Oh tell me, Mentor ! tell me, faithful guide, 

(The youth with prudent modeſty reply'd) 
How ſhall I meet, or how accoſt the ſage, 

 Unſkill'd in ſpeech, nor yet mature of age? 30 

Auw ful th' approach, and hard the taſk appears, 
To queſtion wiſely men of riper years. 

To whom the martial goddeſs thus rejoin'd. 
Search, for ſome thoughts, thy own ſuggeſting mind; 
And others, dictated by heav'nly pow'r 35 
Shall riſe ſpontaneous in the needful hour. 

For nought unproſp'rous ſhall thy ways attend, 
Born with good omens, and with heay'n thy friend. 

She ſpoke, and led the way with ſwifteſt ſpeed : 

As ſwift, the youth purſu'd the way ſhe led; 40 
And join'd the band before the ſacred fire, 

Where fat, encompaſt with his ſons, the fire. 

The youth of Pylos, ſome on pointed wood 
Transfixd the fragments, ſome prepar'd the food. 

In friendly throngs they gather to embrace 45 
Their unknown gueſts, and at the banquet place. 
Piſiſtratus was firſt, to graſp their hands, 

And ſpread ſoft hides upon the yellow ſands; 


v. 38. Born with god omens, and <v'th heav'n thy friend.] There 
is ſome obſcurity in the Greek expreſſion, and the ancient critics 
have made it more obſcure by their falſe interpretations z they ima- 
gige that the poet only meant to ſay, that Telem:chus was the le- 
gitimate ſon of Penelope and Ulyiſes. Euſtathius. | 

Dacier very juſtly condernns this exp'ication, as unworthy of Ho- 
mer; and gives us a moe plain and natural interpretation, viz, 
„% You were not born in deſpight of the gods; that is, you are 
©* well made. and cf a good preſence, yu have good inclinations, 


&© and in a word, your büth is happy ”” She explains Teapiyey af- 


ter the ſame manner. You were not educated in deſpight of the 
* pods ;“ that is, © the gods have bleſſed your education.” This 
explication ſeems to be juſt, and anſwers perfeQly the defign of Mi- 
nerva ; which was to give a decent aſſurance to Telemachus : you are 
2 perſon, ſuys the goddeſs, of a good preſence, and happy education, 
why then ſhould you be aſhamed to appear before Neitor ? 

v. 38. And ſpread ſeft hides upon the yellow ſands.) It is with 
great pleaſure that I read ſuch paſſages in an author of ſo great an- 


l. Book III. HOME R's ODYSSEY. 
Along the ſhore th' illuſtrious pair he led, 
Where Neſtor fat with youthful Thraſymed, 
To each a portion of the feaſt he bore, 
And held a golden goblet foaming o'er ; 
Then firſt approaching to the elder gueſt, 
The latent goddeſs in theſe words addreſt. 
| Whoe'er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
; ® Theſe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep, 
3 Ibee firſt it fits, oh ſtranger ! to prepare 
The due libation and the ſolemn pray'r : 
Then give thy friend to ſhed the ſacred wine: 
| 'Tho' much thy younger, and his years like mine, 60 
He too, I deem, implores the pow'rs divine: 
(0 Þ For all mankind alike require their grace, 
All born to want; a miſerable race 
Hie ſpake, and to her hand preferr'd the bowl: 
A ſecret pleaſure touch'd Athena's ſoul, | 65 
| To ſee the pref'rence due to ſacred age 
'5 I Regarded ever by the juſt and ſage. 
Of ocean's king ſhe then implores the grace. 
Oh thou! whoſe arms this ample globe embrace, 
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re tiquity, as are pictures of the ſimplicity of thoſe heroic iges: it is ih 
os tte remark of Euſtathius, that Piſiſtratus the ſon of a king does not by 
2- & #{2t theſe ſtrang-rs upon purple tapeſtry, or any other coſtly furniture, 4 
e- but upon the ſkins of beaſts, that had nothing to recommend them 1 

but theirſoftaeſs ; beiog ſpread upon the ſand of the ſea-ſhores. L 
»- Thbis whole paſſage pleaſes me extremely; there 1s a ſpirit of true 13 
„ I devotion, morality and good ſenſe in it; and the decency of beha- 4 
re viour between Neſtor and Telemachus is deſcribed very happily f 
« Neſtor ſhews great benevolence to Telemachus; Telemachus great 4 
f [I reverence to Neſtor : the modeſty of the one, and the humanity of 1 
'o the other, are worthy of our obſervation. Woe fee the ſame picture F 


is of Neſtor in the Odyſſey, that was drawn of him in the Iliad, with 
tis only difference, that there he was a counſellor of Wer, here he 
e is painted in ſofter colours, ruling his people in peace, and diffuſing 


n a ſpirit of piety through his whole territories. He had now ſurvived 
the war of Troy almoſt ten years; and the gods reward the old age 
h of this wiſe and religious prince with peace and happineſs, 


i Vol. I. E 
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Fulfil our wiſh, and let thy glory ſhine 70 


| On Nefto: firſt, and Neſtor's royal line; 
| Next grant the Pylian ſtates their juſt deſires, 
Pleas'd with their hecatomb's aſcending fires ; 
Laſt deign Telemachus and me to bleſs, 
And crown our voyage with Yefir'd ſucceſs. 76 
Thus ſhe; and having paid the rite divine, 
Gave to Ulyſſes' ſon the roſy wine. 
Suppliant he pray'd. And now the victims dreſt 
They draw, divide, and celebrate the feaſt. 
The banquet done, the narrative old man, 80 
Thus mild, the pleaſing conference began. 
Now, gentle gueſts ! the genial banquet o'er, 
It fits to aſk ye, what your native ſhore, 
And whence your race ? on what adventure, ſay, 
Thus far ye wander thro' the wat'ry way? | 
Relate, if buſineſs, or the thirſt of gain, 
Engage your journey o'er the pathleſs main : 


e. 
1 


v. 74. Laſt dei gu Telemachus and me to bleſs ] Since Mi. 
nerva here mentions the name of Telemachus in her prayer; how 
| comes it to paſs, that Neſtor is at a loſs to know Tele machus ? Mi- 
| nerva ſat cloſe by Neſtor ; he mult therefore be ſuppoſed to hear the 
| prayer; and yet in the following lines he enquires who theſe ſtran- 
| gers are? We can ſcarce imagine Neſtor ignorant that the fon of C- 
=*X Iyſſes was named Telemachvs, there being ſo ſtrict a friendſhip be- 
| tween Neſtor and Ulyſſes. Perhaps therefore Minerva prayed in ſe- 
| | cret mentally ; or perhaps Neſtor might not take notice of what wa: 
| not addreſt immediately to him, and conſequently make inquiry about 
it for the greater certainty. | 

v. 86. Relate, if bufineſs, or the thirſt of gain, & e.] If we form 
dur images of perſons and actions in ancient times, from the images 
| of perſons and actions in modern ages, we ſhall fall into great 
| miſtakes: thus in the preſent paſſage, if we annex the ſame idea 
| of piracy, as it was practiſed three thouſand years paſt, to piracy 3? 
it is practiſed in our ages; what can be a greater affront than this 
inquiry of Neſtor ? But, ſays Euſtathius, piracy was formerly not 
only accounted lawful, but honourable. I doubt not but Thucy- 
dides had this paſſage in view, when he ſays, that the ancient pc ets 
introduce men inquiring of thoſe who frequent the ſea, if they be 
pirates, as a thing no way ignominious. Thucydides tells us in the 
ſame place, that all thoſe who lived on the ſea-coaſt, or in the 
lands maintained themſelves by frequent inrozds upon unfortified 
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ok II. HO MERs ODYSSEY. 
| Y here ſavage pirates ſeek thro' ſeas unknown 
The lives of others, vent'rous of their own. 


— 
£% 


* Urgd by the precepts by the goddeſs giv'n 


And filbd with confidence infus'd from heav'n, 
| The youth, whom Pallas deſtin'd to be wiſe 
And fam'd among the ſons of men, replies. 
| Inquir'ft thou, father! from what coaſt we came? 
| (Oh grace and Glory of the Grecian name !) 
From where high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
| Brown with o'er-arching ſhades and pendent woods, 
| Us to theſe ſhores our filial duty draws, 
| A private ſorrow, not a public cauſe. 
My fire I ſeek, where-c'er the voice of fame 
Has told the glories of his noble name, 
The great Ulyſſes ; fam'd from ſhore to ſhore 
For valour much, for hardy ſuff 'ring more. 
Long time with thee before proud Ilion's wall 
nn arms he fought ; with thee beheld her fall 


Of all the chiefs, this hero's fate alone 


| Has Jove reſerv'd, unheard of, and unknown; 
Whether in fields by hoſtile fury ſlain, 
Or ſunk by tempeſts in the gulfy main? 


Of this to learn, oppreſt with tender fears, 
Lo, at thy knee his ſuppliant ſon appears. 
I or thy certain eye, or curious ear, 


And oh! whate'er heav'n deſtin'd to betide, 
Let neither flatt'ry ſmooth, nor pity hide, 
Prepar'd I ſtand: he was but born to try 

The lot of man, to ſuffer, and to die. 

Oh then, if ever thro” the ten years war 

| he wiſe, the good Ulyſſes claim'd thy care; 


Have learnt his fate, the whole dark ftory clear. 


*_Y 
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95 


100 
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115 


owns, and if ſuch piracies were nobly performed, they were ac- 
tounted glorious. Herodotus alſo writes, that many of the anci- 
nts, eſpecially about Thrace, thought it ignominious to live by la- 


during the ground, but to live by piracy and plunder was eſteemed 


life of honour, Euſtathius. 
- E 2 
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If e'er he join'd thy council, or thy ſword, 120 
True in his deed, and conſtant to his word; 

Far as thy mind thro' back ward time can ſee, 

Search all thy ſtores of faithful memory: 

Tis ſacred truth I aſk, and aſk of thee. 

To him experienc'd Neſtor thus rejoin'd. 123 
O friend ! what Sorrows doſt thou bring to mind ? 
Shall I the long, laborious ſcene review, 

And open all the wounds of Greece anew *? 

What toils by ſea! where dark in queſt of prey 
Dauntleſs we rov'd ; Achilles led the way : 130 
What toils by land ! where mixt in fatal fight 

Such numbers fell, ſuch heroes ſunk to night: 

There Ajax great, Achilles there the brave, 

There wiſe Neck fill an early grave: 


v. 12g. The ſpeech ef Neſtor.] Euſtatkius obſerves the modeſty of 


Neſtor : Telemachus had afcribed the fall of N in a great mez- - 


ſure to Neſtor ; but Neſtor ſpeaks not in particular of himſelf, but 
Is content wi: h his ſhare of glory in common with other warriours; 
he ſpeaks in the plural number, and joins all the Greeks as in the 
war, ſo in the glory of it. Neſtor mentions the ſufferings of the 
Greeks by ſea, as well as by land, during the fiege of Troy: to un- 
derftand this, it is neceſſary to remember, that the Greeks made 
many exped:tions againſt other places during the war, both by ſea and 
land, as appears from many paſſages in the Iliad, particularly from 
what Achilles ſays in the ninth book. 

v. 133. There Ajax great, Achilles there the brave.] I have ob- 
ſerved, that the poet inſerts into the Odyſſey ſeveral incidents that 
happened after the fall of Troy, and by that method agreeably di- 
verſifies his poetry, and ſatisfies the curioſity of the reader. Eufla- 
thius remarks here, that he gives atitle of honour to all the heroes 
ke mentions, except only to Achilles. Achilles had been the occa- 
fon of the ſufferings and death of many of the Greeks by his anger 
and obſtinacy in refuſing to obey Agamemnon therefore while Nei 
tor is lamenting the calamities of the Greeks, he paſſes over A- 
chilles without any honourable mention, who had lo greatly added to 
their ſufferings. But I think this remark chimerical; one may 46 
well ſay Achilles needed no epithet to diftinguiſh him. 

It is with pleafure I ſee the old man dwell upon the praiſe of An- 
tilochus: the father enlarges upon the fame of the ſon ; he gives 
kim four epithets of glory; and while Ajax is only praiſed AS a Wars 
riour, Antilochus is great and good excellent in the ſtanding fui!', 
or ſwift to purſue an enemy. Longinus has obſerved upon the bezu- 
1 of this paſſage, 


— 
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i. | f Y | There too my ſon ah once my beſt delight, 1335 
20 # Once ſwift of foot, and terrible in fight, 
ln whom ſtern courage with ſoft virtue join'd, 
A faultleſs body, and a blameleſs mind: 
ö Antilochus - what more can I relate? 
How trace the tedious ſeries of our fate? 140 
2: Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe, 
* The long hiſtorian of my country's woes: 
Back to thy native iſlands might'ſt thou fail, 
And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 
| Nine painful years on that deteſted ſhore ; 145 
301 What ſtratagems we form d, what toils we bore ? 
Still lab'ring on, till ſcarce at laſt we found 
Great Jove propitious, and our conqueſt erown'd. 
For o'er the reſt thy mighty father ſhin' d, 
Is wit, in prudence, and in force of mind. 150 
Art thou the ſon of that illuſtrious ſire? | 
With joy I graſp thee, and with love admire. 


„ o like your voices, and your words ſo-wiſe, 

Who finds thee younger muſt conſult his eyes. 3 
” Thy fire and I were one; nor vary'd ought 155 Fi 
n. la public ſentence, or in private thought; i 
ie Alike to council or th aſſembly came, If 


ns, ax Dag. mag 
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m With equal ſouls, and ſentiments the ſame. 


ob- WW v. 149, For ver the reſt thy mighty father ſpbin'd.] Neſtor Gas 

bet WW of VUlyfles as an inſeparable ſriend.; and it ſhews an excellent diſpoſi- BY 
di- tion in them both, to be rivals, and yet without envy. But the art . 
a- of Neſtor is remarkable „ be firſt gives the eharaQter to Ulyſſes of be- i 
oes WW 3g ſuperiour in wiſdom to all the Greeks ; and yet at laſt he fads 
ca" WF way ſecietly to ſet himſelf on a level with him, if not above him: 

get we ever, ſays he, thought the ſame thoughts, and were ever of the 
fel. fame ſentiments ; which though it may imply that they were of e- 

\- WU qual wiſdom, yet there is room leſt for it to ſignify, that Ulyſſes al- 
Oo i ways aſſented to the wiſdom of Neſtor. Euſtathius. | 

a v. 157. The council or the aſſembly.] There is à remarkable diffe- 

rence between PH and dye. The former denotes a ſelect num 

\ 0- ber of men aſſembled in council, the latter a public aſſembly where- 

ves all the people were preſent, Euſtathius. 
- E 3 
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But when (by wiſdom won) proud Ilion burn'd, 


And in thei: ſhips the conqu'ring Greeks return'd ; 10 


I'was God's high will the victors to divide, 
And turn th*event, confounding human pride: 
Some he deſtroy'd, ſome ſcatter'd as the duſt, 
(Not all were prudent, and not all were juſt) 


Then Diſcord, ſent by Pallas from above, 1051 


Stern Daughter of the great avenger Jove, 
The brother-kings inſpir'd with fell debate; 
Who call'd to council all th' Achaian ſtate, 
But call'd untimely (not the ſacred rite _ 
Obſerv'd, nor heedful of the ſetting light, 770 


v. 168. Cent by Pallas ] Neftor in modeſty conceals the rex. 


jon of the anger of the goddeſs : out of reſpect to Ajax the Locrian, | 


who ws then dead: The crime of Ajax was the violation of Caf. 
ndr even in the temple of Minerva before her image. But why 
ſhould the goddeſs be angry at others for the crime of Ajax ? Thi: 
is becauſe they omitted to puniſh the offender. If Ajax was crimi- 
nai in offending, others are criminal ſor not puniſſiing the offenct. 
Enſtathivs. = | 
The crime of Ajax is mentioned in Virgil, Ea. i. 

—* Pallaſne exurere claſſem | 

«© Argivüm, atque ipſos potuit ſubmergere ponto, 

«© Uaius ab noxam, & furias Ajacis Oilei?'“ &c. 


Cou'd angry Pallas with revengeful ſpleen 

The Grecian navy burn, and drown the men ? 

She for the fault of one offending foe, 

The bolts of Jove himſelf preſum'd to throw. Nrys. 


| Virgil borrowed the deſcription of the puniſhment of Ajas fen 
the fourth of the Odyſſey. 


v. 168, Sec. Mo call'd to council —— 
. But call'd uniimely, &c, 


It may ſeem at firſt view, that the poet affirms the night to be 47 
improper ſezſon to convene a council, Thisas not his meaning 
jn the Iliad, there are ſeveral councils by nigbt; nay, & wi. [27+ » 
uſed proverbially to expreſs the beſt concerted councils. What there- 
fore Neſtor here condemns is the cal ing not a ſele&, but a public af 
ſembly of the ſoldiers in the night, when they are in no danger of a1 
enemy, ard when they are apt to fly into inſolence through wine, anc 
the joy of vigory. The night is then uncoubtedly an ill choſen fes. 
ſon ; becauſe the licence of the ſoldier cannot be fo well refiraize! 
by night as by day. Euſtathius,, 


1 | 


160 Nor herald ſworn the ſeſſion to proclaim) 
Sour with debauch, a reeling tribe they came. 
To theſe the cauſe of meeting they explain, 
And Menelaus moves to croſs the main; 
Not fo the king of men: he will'd to ſtay; 175 
The ſacred rites and hecatombs to pay, e 
And calm Minerva's wrath. O blind to fate! 
The gods not lightly change their love, or hate. 
With ire-ſull taunts each other they oppoſe, 
| Till in loud tumult all the Greeks aroſe. 180 
Now diff 'rent counſels ev'ry breaſt divide, 
Fach burns with rancour to the adverſe ſide: 
rea | I'b' unquiet night ſtrange projects entertain'd z 


= (80 Jove, that urg'd us to our fate, ordain'd.) 

_ | We, with the riſing morn our ſhips unmoor'd, 185 
Ti: And brought our captives and our ſtores aboard; 

IM» 


| But half the people with reſpect obey'd 
Ihe king of men, and at his bidding ſtay d. 
Now on the wings of winds our courſe we keep, 
(For God had ſmooth'd the waters of the deep) 190 
For Tenedos we ſpread our eager oars, 
There land, and pay due victims to the pow'rs : 
To bleſs our ſafe return we join in pray'r, 
But angry Jove diſpers'd our vows in air, 
And rais'd new diſcord. Then (ſo heav'n decreed) 195, 
| Ulyſſes firſt and Neſtor diſagreed : 
Wiſe as he was, by various counſels ſway'd, 
He there, tho' late, to pleaſe the monarch, ſtay'd. 
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8 * | 0 
1 0h Blind to fate !] It may be aſked why Neſtor condemns + 
re- lo lotemnly this hero, calling him Num, when he deſcribes him in 
0 pious an action? This is not becauſe the gods are implacable, 
an foras Homer himſelf writes, LEH 3 x, Seo ab ro: but becauſe he 
nd  Viinly imagined that they would ſo ſoon be appeaſed, without any 
1. Jwulice done upon the offender; S fz%27 H ν,,νοα are the 
:& words of Euſtathias 


v. 197. Wiſe 1s be aui, by waricus counſels ſevay'd, 
Ile there, thy" late, to pleaſe the mon irch, flay'd.] 
Ut is with great addreſs; that Neſtor relates the return of Ulyſſes 
: E 4 
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But I, determin'd, ſtem the foamy floods, 


| Warn'd of the coming fury of the gods. 20 


With us, "I'ydides-fear'd, and urg'd his haſte : 

And Menelaus came, but came the laſt. 

He join'd our veſſels in the Leſbian bay, 

While yet we doubted of our wat'ry way; 

If to the right to urge the pilot's toil, 205 
(The ſafer road) befide the Pſyrian iſle ; 

Or the ſtraight courſe to rocky Chios plow, 

And anchor under Mimas' ſhaggy brow? 

We ſought direction of the pow'r divine: 
The god propitious gave the guiding fign ; 210 
Thro' the mid ſeas he bids our navy ſteer, | 
And in Eubœa ſhun the woes we fear. 

The waiftling winds already wak'd the ſky. ;. 

Before the whiſtling winds the veſſels fly, 

With rapid ſwiftneſs cut the liquid way, 215 
And reach Gereſtus at the point of day, 


There hecatombs of bulls; to Neptune lain, 


High-flaming pleaſe the monarch of the main. | 
The fourth day ſhone, when all their labours o'er 


Tydides' veſſels touch'd the wiſh'd-for ſhore : 220 
But I to Pylos ſcud before the gales, 
The god ſtill breathing on my ſwelling fails ; 


Agamemnon; he aſcribes it not directly to Ulyſſes, but to his aſſo- 
ciates in the voyage; be mollifies it, in complaiſance to Telema- 
chus. But Neſtor, according to Dacier, conceals tne true reaſon of- 
his return; it was not to pleale Agimemnan, but out of fear of the 
goddeſs Minerva, whoſe ſtalue he bad taken by force from Troy: 
to appeaſe that goddeſs, he returns to join in ſacrifice with Agamem- 
non. Euſtatbius. y 


v. 200. Warn'd «cf the ceming fury of the gods. ] It ma y be aſked 


how Neſtor attained this knowledge of the evils which the gods were 
preparing ? Euſtathius aſcribes it to his great wiſdom, Which gave 
him an inſight into futurity. Dacier with more reaſon tells us, that 
Neftor knew that Minerva had been offended, and might conle- 
quently apprehend a pun.ſhment was to be inflifted for the offence. 
v. 221. Eu I to Pyle, &c.] Euſtathius obſerves from the an- 
cients, that ihe poet with great judgment fuſpends, and breaks off 


y 


book NT, HOMERs ODYSSEY, 57 
| n Sep'rate from all, I ſafely landed here; | 

Their fates or fortunes never reach'd my ear. | 
* Yet what I learn'd, attend; as here I ſat, 2250 
And aſk'd each voyager each hero's fate; L 


Curious to know, and willing'to relate. 
Safe reach'd the Myrmidons their native land, 
Beneath Achilles' warlike ſon's command. 


* Thoſe, whom the heir of great Apollo's art, 230 
Brave Philoctetes, taught to wing the dart; 


And thoſe whom Idomen from Ilion's plain 
Had led, ſeeurely croſt the dreadful main. 
How Agamemnon touch'd his Argive coaſt, 


And how his life by fraud and force he loſt, 9 8 35 


And how the murd'rer paid his forfeit breath; 


What lands ſo diſtant from that ſcene of death 


But trembling heard the fame? and heard, admire 
How well the ſon appeas'd his ſlaughter'd fire ! 
Ev'n to th' unhappy, that unjuſtly bleed, 2240 


| Heav'n-gives poſterity, avenge. the deed. 


| this relation of Neftor ; by this method be has an opportunity ta 


carry Telemachus to other countries, and inſert into his poem the 
ſtory of Menelaus and Helen : this method likewiſe gives an air of 


probability to what he writes; the poet ſeems afraid to deceive, and 
| when he ſends Telemachus to other parts for better intelligence, he 


ſeems to conſult truth and exactneſs. 


v. 229. Achilles' warltke ſin.) The. ſon of Achilles was named 
Neoptolemus, by others Pyrrhus; his ſtory is this ; when he had 
| reached Theſſally with the Myrmidons of Achilles, by the advice 
of Thetis he ſet fire io his veſſels; and being warned by. Helenus, 
from the oracles, to fix his habitation where he found a houſe 
| Whoſe foundations were iron, whoſe walls were wood, and whale ' 
| roof was wool 3 he took his journey on foot, and coming to a cer- 
lain lake of Epirus, he found ſome perſons fixing their ſpears with - 
| the point downwards into the earth, and covering the tops of them 
with their clo:ks, and after this manner making their tents : he look= - 
ed upon the oracle as fulfilled, and dwelt there. Afterwards hays 
ing a ſon by Andromache the wife of Hector, he named him Mo- 
loſſue, from whom the region took: the name of Moloſſia. From 
| ot country are the Moloſſi canes, mentioned by Virgil. Eu 
Kuthlus. ä 8 
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So fell Ægyſthus; and may'ſt thou, my friend, 
(On whom the vittues of thy fire deſcend) 
Make future times thy equal act adore, 

And be what brave Oreſtes was before 


The prudent youth reply'd. O thou the grace 
And laſting glory of the Grecian race 
Juſt was the vengeance, and to lateſt days 
Shall long poſterity reſound the praiſe. ö 
Some god this arm with equal proweſs bleſs ! 258 


And the proud ſuitors ſhall its force confeſs : 
Injurious men ! who while my ſoul is ſore. 
Oftfreſh affronts, are meditating more. 
But heav'n denies this honour to my hand, 
Nor ſhall my father repoſſeſs the land: 25 
The father's fortune never to return, 
And the ſad ſon's to ſuffer and to mourn! 

Thus he; and Neſtor took the word: My ſon, 
Is it then true, as diſtant rumours run, 
That crowds of rivals for thy mother's charms 2 
Thy palace fill with inſults and alarms ? | 
Say, is the fault, thro' tame ſuhlniſſion, thine? 
Or leagu'd againſt thee, do thy people join, 
Mov'd by ſome oracle, or voice divine? 


v. 242. So fell Agyſihut; and may'ft thou, my friend, Kc] N Neſtor 
introduces the mention of Ægyſthus very artfully ; ; it is to raiſe 2 
emulation in Telemachus to revenge Ulyſſes, as Oreſtes had Ag“ 
raemnen; it has the intended effect, and we find that Telemacil: 
dwells upon his ſtory with a virtuous envy yet at the ſame time 
with great modeſty; Euitathius gives a different reading in 


— — -- £TY4610;75 TV, or 
ET TOEVOVTIY αονο . 


both the expreſſions are uſed in Hater, the preference is therefoi . 


ſubmitted to the reader. 


v. 264. Mov'd by ſome oracle or voice divine ?] The words in e 
original ate, “ following the voice of ſome god,” that is, ſore 
. oracle ; Homer does not confine the expreflion either to a 2000 * 
bad ſenſe, but the context pla nly ſhews, that they muſt be vi 
derſtood in a bad fenfe ; namely to imply, that the people had re 


coprfe to pretended oracles to juſtify their rebellion, This is c. 


263 
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| [9 Book III. 
And yet who knows, but ripening lies in fate 265 
An hour of vengeance for tl afflicted ſtate; 

When great Ulyſſes ſhall ſuppreſs theſe harms, . 

* Ulyſſes ſingly, or all Greece in arms, 


HOMERs ODYSSEY: 


But if Athena, war's triumphant maid, 


Phe happy ſon, will, as the father, akd, 270 


(Whoſe. fame and ſafety was her conſtant care” 
In ev'ry danger and in ev'ry war : 


dent from what follows, where Neſtor encourages Telemachus to. 
expect that Ulyſſes may Ron them for their crimes, droriofles 
%% == if there had been no crime, there ought to be no pu- 
niſnment. 


v. 268, Ulyſſes fengly, er 44 Greece in arms.) The poet ſhews his 


great judgment in preparing the reader for the deſtruction of the 
ſaitors; that great cataſtrophe is managed by few hands, and it 
might ſeem jncredible that fo few could deflroy ſo many: the poet 
therefore, to g've an air of truth to his action, frequently. incul- 
cates the aſſiſtance of Pallas, which muſt at Icaſt ſnew, that fuch 


3 great exploit is not impoſſible to. be executed by ſtratagems apd | 


valour: it is by art, not ſtrength, that Ulyſſes conquers,” 
A Greece in arms, 


This is ſpoken in a general ſenſe, and en not only the 
ſubjets oi Ulyſſes, or «ven the Pylians 106 Spartans, but implies, 
that all the Greeks. would 1iſe in the cavie of Ulyſſes. What the 


ſaitors had ſpoken ſcoffingly in the preceding book, that Telema- 


chus was ſailing to Pyle or Sparta for ſupplies, appears in this not 
to be imprad icable; ſo that it was choice and not neceſſity that 


determined the poet to make uſe of no ſuch eaſy expedients for the 


deſtruction of the ſuitors, . Euſtathius. 


It may be added, that the very nature of epic poetry, and of the 
Odyfley in particular, requires ſuch a conduct: in the Iſiad, Achilles 


is the chief agent, and performs almoſt all the great ations 3 Ane- 


as is painted after the ſame manner by Virgil; the one kills Hec- 
tor, the other Turnus, both which are the deciſive actions: it was 


equally neceſſary to exaſt the character of Ulyſſes, by bringing him 


into difficulties from which he is perſonally to extricate himſelf: this 
the poet ſufficiently brings about by refuſing all the eaſy methods 


for his re-eſtabl.ſhment, becauſe the more difficult ways are moſt 


conducive to the honour of his hero: thus as Achilles and Zneas kill 


Hector and Turnus with their own hands, ſo the ſuitors fall chiefly 


by the hand of Uiyſſes. It is neceſſary for the hero of the poem to 
execute the deciſive action, for by this method the poet compleats his 
character, his own greatneſs ſurmounts all difficulties, and he goes 
off the ſtage with the utmoſt advantage, by leaving a noble SC 


upon the mind of the e 
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Never on man did heav'nly favour ſhine. 

With rays ſo ſtrong, diſtinguiſh'd and divine, 

As thoſe with which Minerva mark'd thy fire). 275 
So might ſhe love thee, ſo thy ſoul inſpire ! 

Soon ſhou'd their hopes in humble duſt be laid, 

And long oblivion of the bridal bed. 

Ah! no ſuch hope (the prince with ſighs replies) 
Can touch my breaſt ;_ that bleſſing heav'n denies. 290 
Ev'n by celeſtial favour were it giv'n, 

Fortune or fate wou'd croſs the will of heav'n. 

What words are theſe, and what imprudence thine ! 
(Thus interpos'd the martial maid divine) 

Forgetful youth ! but know, the pow'r above 28; 
With eaſe can fave each. object of his love; 

Wide as his will, extends his boundleſs. grace ; 

Nor loſt in time, nor circumſcrib'd by place. 

Happier his lot, who many ſorrows paſt, 


Long lab'ring gains his nacal ſhore at laſt; 290 


v. 282. Fortune or fole wu'd ce the will of berw'n] It may be 
aſked how an expreflion ſo near blz{phemy, as Euſtsthius obſerves, 


cou d eſcape a perſon of ſuch piety as Tejemachus ? It is true, the, 


poet makes Minerva herſelf, co:rcf it ; but yet the ebjeQion re- 
mains, viz. how could Felemachus ſpeak it? I think. fince the 


Poet himſelf condemns it, we may give it up as an indecency in, 


Telemachus; it is natural» for men in deſpaic (and that was the 


condition of T<jen.achus) to ule a vehen:ence of expreiflion, and: 


this might tranſport Telemachus beyond the bounds of prudence, 
The only poſſible way that occurs to me to fake off the \mpiets, is 
to have recourſe to delliny.: it was the opinion of the antients, 
that the gods could not alter deſtiny ; and then Telemachus may 
mean no more, than that it was decreed by the deſtinics that U yi- 
ſes ſhould return no more, for the gods themſelves could not 1ellore 
him. 
Thus in the xvth-.of the Metamorphoſis, Venus in vain applies 
to the gods to preſerve Julius Cæſar. | 
— — *. Syperoſque- movet, qui rumpere quanquam . 
„ Ferrea non poſſunt veterum decreta ſororum, &c. 
And 2 little lower Jupiter ſays to Venus, 
— — — Sola inſuperabile fatum, 
Nata, movere paras?? ? 
v. 239 Happier. his lot, who, &c.] Nothing can be better ima- 


Aned to encourage Telemachus, than. what the poet here delivers 
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Than who too ſpeedy, haſtes to end his life 
By ſome ſtern ruthan, or adultirous wife. 
Death only is the lot which none can miſs, 
And all is poſſible to heav'n, but this. 

The beſt, the deareſt fav'rite of the ſky 295 


2 
2 
Il. 4 


Muſt taſte that cup, for man is born to die. 


bf Thus check'd, reply'd Ulyſſes' prudent heir : 
Mentor, no more the mournful thought forbear ; 
For he no more muſt draw his country's breath, 


Already ſnatch'd by fate, and the black doom of death ! 


| Paſs we to other ſubjects ; and engage 301 


On themes remote the venerable ſage : 


Minerva ſets Agamemnon in oppoſition to Ulyſſes: Aga memnon 
made a ſpeedy voyage to his country, and there fell by treachery; 
Ulyſſes has long been abſent, but yet is happier than Agame mnon: 
the gods perhaps reſerve him for better f-rtunes, at leaſt nothing can 
be concluded from his long abſence, and this is ſufficient to teach 
Telemachus not to deſpair. Euſtathius. | | 

v. 294. And all is poſſible to heav'n, but this,] What Minerva 
here ſays juſtifies. the remack 1 made, that what Telemachus ſeerned 
to have ſpoken raſhly, may be ſoftened, if not vindicated, by hav- 
ing recourſe to deltiny ; it is evident from this paſſage, that deſtiny 
was ſuperiour to the power of the gods: otherwiſe Minerva ſpeaks 
as blaſphemouſly as Telemachus ; for what difference is there be- 
tween ſaying, that the gods cannot preſerve even thole the lave 
from death, and ſaying that the gods could not fave Ulyſſes? Why 
therefore may not the words of Telemachus be thought to have a. 
reſpe& to deſtiny ?. | | 

I am cf opin'9n, that the peet had ſomething further in view by 
putting theſe woids into the mouth of Mixer va the words of 
Telemachus, if taken grolsiy, might appear ſhaik:ng to fo pious a 
perſon as Ne//:T7, and make ao il} impreſſion upon bim to the dif 
advantage of Telemachus; Minerva thei efore a tfully explains it, 
and ſoftens the horrour of it by reconciling it to the theology of. 
thoſe ages. 

v. 301. Paſs.2we to other ſubjechs; — ] Telemachus here puts 
ſeveral queſtions, as it were in a breatb, to Neſtor ; and Plutarch 
obſerves. upon this paſſage, that he who enquites any thing of an 
old man, though the old man himſelf has no concern in the ſtory, 
wins his heart at once; and incites a perſon, who is upon all oc- 


ceeaſions very willing to diſcourſe. He introduces this as an inſtance 


of the art Telemachus uſes, in adapting himſelf by his queſtions to 
the temper of the perſon with whom he converſes: he puts toge- 
ther, continues he, ſeveral queſtions upon ſeveral ſubjects, Which, 


had 
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(Who thrice has ſeen the periſhable kind 

Of men decay, and thro' three ages ſhin'd, 

Like gods majeſtic, and like gods in mind) 39; 

For much he knows, and juſt concluſions draws 

From various precedents, and various laws. 

O ſon of Neleus ! awful Neſtor, tell 

How he, the mighty Agamemnon fell? 

By what ſtrange fraud Ægyſthus wrought, relate, 310 

(By force he could not) ſuch a hero's fate ? 

Liv'd Menelaus not in Greece ! or where 

Was then the martial brother's pious care FR 

Condemn'd perhaps ſome foreign ſhore to tread ; 

Or ſure Ægyſthus had not dar'd the deed. 315 
To whom the full of days. IIluſtrious youth, 

Attend (tho' partly thou haſt gueſt) the truth. 

For had the martial Menelaus found 

The ruffian breathing yet on Argive ground ; 

Nor earth had hid his carcaſe from the ſkies, 320 

Nor Grecian virgins ſhriek'd his obſequies, 


is more- judicious than to confine bis anſwer to a ſingle Interroga- 
tory, and by that method deprive Neſtor of one of the moft pleatari 
enjoyments of old age, I mean the pleaſure of taiking. Plutarch. 


Sympoſiac. 


v. 303. Who thrice had ſeen the feriſhable kind 
Of men decay, — 
The poet here tells us that Neſtor was now in bis fourth genera- 
tion: Ovid took the word 5e to ſignify an huntlred years; but 
then Neſtor muſt have been above three hundred years od. Others 
with more probability underſtend it to figniſy-a generation, or ſuch 
a portion of time in which any race of men flouriſh together, which 
is computed to be about thirty years. I refer the reader to the note 
of the :23d verſe of the firſt book of the Iliad, for the particular 
age of Neſtor. According to that computation, he ruſt now bc 
about ninety-five years of age 
v. 309. How he, ihe mighty Agamemnon fell ?) Telemachus does 
not aſk; this queſtion out of curioſity, but with great judgment; he 
knows there were deſigns againſt his life, as well as there had been 
againſt Agamemnon ; he therefore aſks it, that he may learn hovi 


to defeat them; chiefly to inſtruct himſelf how beſt to aſſiſt his ſa - 
ther upen his return, by aidigg him in eſcaping the ſnares. of tha 


ſuitors Dacier, 


4's Fey ty 


is 
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if 
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But fowls obſcene diſmember'd his rewains, 

And dogs had torn him on the naked plains, 

While us the works of bloody Mars employ'd, 

The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy'd ; 325 
He, ſtretch'd at eaſe in Argos' calm receſs, | 
(Whoſe ſtately ſteeds luxuriant paſtures bleſs) 

With flattery's infinuating art 

Sooth'd the frail queen, and poiſon'd all her heart. 
At firſt with worthy ſhame and decent pride, 330 
The royal dame his lawleſs ſuit deny'd. 

For virtue's image yet poſſeſt her mind, 

Taught by a maſter of the tuneful kind : 

Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 

Conſign'd the youthful conſort to his care. 335 
True to his charge, the bard preſerv'd her long 
In honour's limits; ſuch the pcw'r of ſong. 
But when the codi theſe objects of their hate 
Dragg'd to deſtruction, by the links of fate ; 


2 


v. 334. Tought by a maſter of the tun: fol ind.] Homer through 
the whoie Odyſſey. "lpeaks much in honour of the art which he 
himſeif loved, and ia which he fo eminently excelled : from theſe 
and other paſſages we may learn the ſtate of poetry in thoſe ages: 
% Poets (ſays Euſtathius) were ranked in the claſs of philoſophers ; 
and the ancients made ule ci them as precepto's in muſic and 
morality :'* Strabo quotes this very paſſage as an inſtance of the 
excellence of poetry in forming the foul to worthy ations: Ææyſ- 
thus could not debauch Clytemneſtra, until he banifhed the poet who 
was ter guide and inſti uctor. 

Various are the conjeCtures of the antients about the name of the 
bard here celebrated: ſome, ſays Euſtathius, tells us, it was Cha- 
riades, ſome Demodetus, ſome Giaucus, cc. but I pals them over, 
vecaule they da tk Ures. 

There W 7. many 35 -Srees of theſe ,; ſome were desde Sen- 
v, others dee e vn: but ſuch bards as are here mentioned 
were of an higher tation, and retained as inſtructors by kings and 
Princes, 

I cannot omit one remaik of Euſtathius: he tells us, that ſome 
perſons wiite that theſe 409; had their names from hence, wc dci 
del A exoile; ; ex cy reſembling the modern Italian fingers : 
Madam Dacier 1s not to be forgiven for paſſing over a remark of 
luch importance; if this be true, it makes a great difference be- 

_ tween the antient and modern poets, and is the only advantage . 
know we have over them. Ret | 


£4 


| 
| 
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The bard they baniſh'd from his native ſoil, 


And left all helpleſs in a deſert iſle : " 
There he, the ſweeteſt of the ſacred train, 

Sung dying to the rocks, but ſung in vain. 

Then virtue was no more; her guard away, 

She fell, to luſt a voluntary prey. 345 


Ev'n to the temple ſtalk'd th' adult'rous ſpouſe, 
With impious thanks, and mockery of yows, 
With images, with garments, and with gold; 


And od'rous fumes. from loaded altars roll'd. 


Meantime from. flaming Troy. we cut the way, 350 
With Menelaus, thro? the curling ſea. 
But when to Sunium's ſacred point we came, 
Crown'd with the temple of th' Athenian dame; 


Atrides' pilot, Phrontes, there expir'd ; 
(Phrontes, of all; the ſons of men admir'd 355 


To ſteer the bounding bark with ſteady toil, 
When the ſtorm thickens, and the billows boil) 


While yet he exercis'd the ſteerman's art, 
Apollo touch'd him with his gentle dart ; 


v. 344. Then virtue Was no more; her guard\away, 
She fell, &c.] 
There is s fine. moral couched in the ſtory. of the bard and Clytem- 
neſtra ; it admirably paints the advantage we draw from wiſe cor: 
panions for the improvement of our virtues: . Clytemneſtra was 
chaſte, becauſe her inſtructor. was wiſe ; his wiſdom was an inſu- 


+ 


per«b!c guard to her-modeſty. It was long before ſhe yielded; vir- 


tue and honvur had a long conteſt; but ſhe no ſooner yielded to 
adultery, but ſhe aſſiſted in the murder of her huſband ; from whence 
we way draw another moral, that one vice betrays us into another : 
and when once the fences of honour ate thrown down, we become a 
prey to every paſſion. Dacier. 5 | 
v 346, Eqn to the temple ſtalꝭ'd th adult reus ſpouſe J Here is 2 
ſurjriſiog mixture of religion and impiety: Ægyſinus, upon the ac- 
compliſhment of ſo great a crime as adultery, r-1n-as thanks to the 
gods by oblations, as if they had aſſiſted him ii the. execution of it. 
Neſtor dwells upon it at large, to ſhew that A ithus greatly aggra- 
vated his guilt, by ſuch a piece of impious dev«iion. | . 
V. 359. Apollo touc h'd bim with his gentle dart] Homer calls the 


darts of Apollo 4yava, or gentle; to lignify that thoſe who die thus 


ſoddenly, die without pain, Euſtathius. 


n 

„ 
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Ev'n with the rudder in his hand, he fell. 360 
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To pay whoſe honours to the ſhades of hell, 

We check'd our haſte, by pious office bound, 

And laid our old companion in the ground. 

And now the rites diſcharg'd, our courſe we keep 

Far on the gloomy boſom of the deep: _ 305 
Soon as Malza's miſty tops ariſe, 


| Sudden the Thund'rer blackens all the {kies, 


And the winds whiſtle, and the ſurges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and obicure the pole. 
The tempeſt ſcatters, and divides our fleet ; 379 


| Part, the ſtorm urges on the coaſt of Crete, 


Where winding round the rich Cydonian plain, 
The ſtreams of Jardan iſſue to the main. 


There ſtands a rock, high eminent and ſteep, 


Whoſe ſhaggy brow o'erhangs the ſhady deep, 375 
And views Gortyna on the weſtern ſide; 
On this rough Auſter drove th' impetuous tide : 
With broken force the billows roll'd away, 


| And heay'd the fleet into the neighb ring bay, 


2 
— 


Dacier comp'ains that ſome critics think Homer worthy of 
blame for enlarging upon ſo mean a perſon as a pilot. It is a ſuf- 
icient anſwer to obſerve, that arts were in high efteem in thole 
times, and mien that were eminent in them were in great honour, 
Neither were arts then confined as in'theſe ages to mean perſun- 
ages: no leſs a perſon than Ulyſſes builds a veſſel in the ſequel of 
the Ouyſſey ; fo that this is a faiſe piece of delicacy If Homer be 
culpable, to is Virgil; he gives the genealogy of Palinurus, as well 
as Homer of Phrontes. Virgil's dejcription is cenſured as too long, 
Homer concludes his in ſeven liges ; and laftly, Virgil's epiſode has 
been judged by the critics to be an unneceflary oraament, and i0 
contribute nothing to the poem 3; Homer relates the death of 
Phrontes, to introduce the diſperhon of the fleet of Menelaus ; the 
fleet might well be ſcattered, when it wanted fo excellent a pilot. 

v. 371. Part, bes xg ar ges on the coaſt if Crete.] Homer does 
not amuſe us by relating what became of theſe companions of Mene- 
aus; he omits this judiciouſly, and follows the thread of his ſtory : 
Menelaus is the perlon whem the poet has in view; he therefore 
palſes over the ſlo:y of his companions, to cariy on the fable of the 
poem by leadiag us diclly to Menslaus. 
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Thus fav'd from death, they gain'd the Phæſtan ſhores 
With ſhatter'd veſſels, and diſabled oars: 381 
But five tall barks the winds and waters toſt, 

Far from their fellows, on th' MÆęyptian coaſt, 
There wander'd Menelaus thro' foreign ſhores, 
Amaſling gold, and gath'ring naval ftores ; 39 
While curſt Ægyſthus the deteited deed 

By fraud fulfill'd, and his great brother bled. 
Sev'n years, the traitor rich Mycenæ ſway'd, 
And his ſtern rule the groaning land obey'd; 
The eighth, from Athens to his realm reſtor'd, 390 
Oreſtes brandiſh'd the revenging ſword, 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun'ral flame 

'The vile aſſaſſin, and adult'rous dame. 

That day, ere yet the bloody triumphs ceaſe, 
Return'd Atrides to the coaſt of Greece, 305 
And ſafe to Argos' port his navy brought, 

With gifts of price and pond'rous treaſure fraught. 


22 


v. 383 — n the Meypt'an craft, ] lo the original it is, “ The 
wind and water carried them to ayptus'“ Homer by ayptos, 
means the river Nile, and then it is always uſed in the meſculige 
gender; the region about it to2k its name from the- river 
He yptus, this is aiwazs uſed in the feminine gender; but the 
count:y had not received that name in the days of Homer. Fu- 
ltathius. | | 
What Dacier adds to th's obſervation, may aſſiſt in determining 
the diſpute concerning the priority of Homer and Hehod ; Heſinl 
makes mention of the river N las; if therefore it be treue thit 
gyptus had not been called by the name of Nijus in the times of 
Homer, it is a demonſtration that Heſiod w 1s poſterior to Hornet; 
otherwiſe he could not have been acquainted with any other nam 
but that of Alzyptus. = | 
v. 490. From Athers to bis reelm. ] There is 2 different 
reading in this place; iuſtead of a Ahmαν, ſome write 472 $4- 
xhay; for Oreſtes was educated by Sirophius king of Phocis, and 
father of Pylades: the ancients reconcile the difference, by laying 
that Oreſtes might be ſcat from Phoc's to Athens for his education, 
and returning therce to his own country, might revenge the dea! 
of his. father Agamemnon; ſo that although he was fiſt bred f 


| 


in Phoc's, be was after wards g fojourne: in Athens. Fuflathles, 


* 
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Hence warn'd, my ſon beware ! nor idly ſtand 


87 


© | Too long a ſtranger to thy native land; _ j 
| left heedleſs abſence wear thy wealth away, 400 1 
While lawleſs feaſters in thy palace ſway ; 
Perhaps may ſeize thy 1ealm, and ſhare the ſpoll ; 
Ard thou return, with diſappointed toll, 
5 From thy vain journey, to a rifled iſle. 
Howe' er, my friend, indulge one labour more, 405 
And ſeek Atrides on the Spartan ſhor e. 
He, wand'ring long, a wider circle made, 
And many-languag'd nations has ſurvey'd ; 
And meaſur'd tracts unknown to other ſhips, 
Amid the monfirous wonders of the deeps ; 10 
7 | 
(A length of ocean and unbounded ſky, | | 
| Which ſcarce the ſea-fowl in a year o'erfly) 
| Go then; to Sparta take the wat'ty way, 
Thy ſnip and ſailors but for orders ſtay ; 
Or if by land thou chuſe thy courſe to bend 415 
My ſteeds, my chariots, and my ſons attend: 
The h : 
Mos, i v 411. Alength ef ocean ard unbounded ſev, 
linge Which ſcarce the ſea fcæul in a year o' Hy. ] 
wer | 
Lit It muſt be confeſt, that Neſtor greatly exaggcrates this deſcription : 
bu: Homer himſelf tells us, that a ſhip may ſail ia five days from Crete 
1% A:ypt 3 wherefye then this byp rbole of Neſtor? I” might 
nag perhaps be to deter Telemachus from a deſign of ſailinz to Crete, 
bt and he through his inexperience might believe the defcr:ption. It 
thit may be added, that what Neſtor ſpeaks concerning the fi-ght of birds, 
of may he oniy ſaid to ſkew the great diſtance of that ſea: nay, by a 
er; I fivcurable interpretation it may be reconciled to truth; the mean- 
ame Þ ing then muſt be this: ſhould a perſon obſerve that ſea a Whole 
| year, he would not fee ore bird flying over it, both becavſe of the 
rent | vaſtneſs and dreadfulneſs of it; and perhaps the whole of this might 
% Þ riſe from the obſervation, that this fea is not frequented by birds. 
and 1 This is wholly ard almoſt literally taken from Euſtathius ; and if 
yirg || Ve add to this the ignorance of the fea and ſea- affairs in thoſe ages, 
on, e ſhall the leſs wonder to hear fo wiſe a man as Neſtor deſcribing 
ca it with ſo much terrour. Navigation is now greatly improved, and 
i w | the moderns ſail further in a month, than the ancients could in 4 
bigs, year; their whole art conſiſting chiefly in coaſting along the ſhores, 


duc conſequently they made but little way, 
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Thee to Atrides they ſhall ſafe convey, 

Guides of thy road, companions of thy way. 

Urge him with truth to frame his free replies, 

And fure he will: for Menelaus is wiſe. 420 
Thus while he ſpeaks, the ruddy ſun deſcends, 
And twilight grey her ev'ning ſhade extends. 

Then thus the blue-ey'd maid: O full of days! 

Wile are thy words, and juſt are all thy ways. 

Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 423 
Sacred to Neptune and the pow'rs divine. 

The lamp of day is quench'd beneath the deep, 
And ſoft approach the balmy hours of fleep : 
No: fits it to prolong the heav'nly feaſt, 
Timelefs, indecent, but retire to reſt. 430 


* 


v» 42. Now imm late ihe ienguts. ] Various are the reaſon; 
which Euftathius reports concerning this oblation of the tongues at 
the concluſion of the facrifice, It was to purge themſeives from any 
evil words they might have uttered; or tecau'e the tongue wat 
reckaned the beſt part of the facrifice, and ſo reſerved for the com- 
pletjon of it; or they offered the tosgue to the gods, as witneſle!z 
to what they had ſpoken, I omit the r«ft as ſupe: fluons, They 
had a cuſtom of offe ing the tongues to Mercury, becaule they be- 
heved him the giver of elaquence. Dacicr expatiates upon thi 
cuſtom. The people, ſays ſhe, might fear, Jeaſt through wine and 


. the joy of the feftival, they might have uttered ſome words unbe- 


coming the ſanctuy of the occaſion: by this ſacrifice of the tongues, 


they ſignified that they purged away whatever they had ſpoken 


amiſs during the feſtival; and aſked in particular. pardon of Mer- 


cury, who preſided, over diſcourſe, to the end they might not carry 


home any uncleannefs which, might flop the bleflings expected from 
the ſacr.fice. | | | 


v. 429. Nor fits it to prolong the heaw'nly feaft, 
Timeleſs, indecen', &c] | 

E vſtathius ſhews the difference between 42a), feſtivals, and Jus, 

or ſacrifices: in the former it was cuſtomary to ſpend the whole 

night in wine and. r<cPicing : in the latter, this was reckoned a9 

unlawful cuſtom, through the fear of falling into any indecencies 


through wine. He likewiſe gives another reaſon of this injunc- 


tion, by telling us that it was the cuſtom to offer ſacrifices to the 
celeſtial powers in the day, and even to finiſh them about the ſetting 
of the ſun; and that thoſe who dealt in incantations performed their 
facrifices to the inſernal powers by night, and finiſued them be ore 
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+ they not only kept a treaſury for bowls or vaſes of gold or filver, to 
* five as Cerca, or gifts of hoſpitality, but alſo a wardrobe of va- 
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So ſpake Jove's daughter, the ccle i mai, 


The ſober train attended and obey d. 


The ſacred heralds on their hands around 
Pour'd the full urns; the youths the goblets crown'd: 


From bowl to bowl the holy bev'rage flows; -— 38 
While to the final ſacrifice they roſe. 


| The tongues they caſt upon the fragrant flame, 
-And pour, above, the conſecrated ftream. 


And now, their thirſt by copious draughts allay'd, 

The youthful hero and th' Athenian maid 440 
Propoſe departure from the finiſh'd rite, 

And in their hollow bark to paſs the night 

But this the hoſpitable fage deny'd. 

Forbid it, Jove ! and all the Gods! he cry'd, 

Thus from my walls the much-lov'd ſon to fend 445 
Of ſuch a hero, and of ſuch a friend 

Me, as ſome needy peaſant, would ye leave, 

Whom heav'n denies the bleſſing to relieve ? 

Me would ye leave, who boaſt imperial ſway, 


} hen beds of royal ſtate invite your ſtay ? 450 


ſan -rifng, Either of theſe reaſons ſufficiently explain the words 
of the goddeſs; and the former carries in it ap-excellent moral, 


that particular care ſhould be taken in our acts of devotion, not to 


turn religion into impiety. 
v. 450. Ven beds of royal! rate invite your flay ?] This paſſage 


eives us a full inſight into the manners of theſe hoſpitable ages 


rious habits and rich furniture, to lodge and beſtow upon ſtrangers, 


| Euftathius relates, that Tell'as of Agrigentum was a perſon of fo 


great hoſpitality, that five hundred horſemen coming to his houſe 


in the winter ſeaſon, he entertained them, and gave ev ry man a 
cloak and a tunic. This laudable cultom prevailed, and till pre- 


vails, in the eaſtern countries: it was the praQtice of Abraham of 


| old, and is at this day of the Turks, as we. mzy learn from their 


carav anſeras, erected for the reception of traveliets. And yet Da- 
cer obſerves, that a French critic has ſhewed fo ill a falte as to ri- 
dicule this paſſage. * Telemachus (ſays that author) being en- 


A tertained by Neſtor, intimates his intention of retu:nin2 to lodge 


on ſhip-board with his companions : but Ni ſtor detains.him, by 


© aſking him if he thought he had not quilts or coverlets to give 
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No long as life this mortal ſhall inſpire, 
Or as my children imitate their fire, 
Here ſhall the wand'ring ſtranger find his home, 
And hoſpitable rites adorn the dome. 
Well haſt thou ſpoke (the blue-ey'd maid replies) 455 
Belov'd old man! benevolent, as wiſe. 
Be the kind dictates of thy heart obey'd, 
And let thy words Telemachus perſuade : 
He to thy palace ſhall thy ſteps purſue ? 
I to the ſhip, to give the orders due, 400 
Preſcribe directions, and confirm the crew. 
For J alone ſuſtain their naval cares, 
Who boaſt experience from theſe ſilver hairs; 
All youths the reſt, whom to this journey move 
Like years, like tempers, and their prince's love. 46; 
There in the veſſel ſhall I paſs the night ; 
And ſoon as morning paints the fields of light, 
I go to challenge from the Caucons bold, 
A debt, contracted in the days of old. 


« him a night's lodging: upon this Telemachus goes to bed in a re: 
“ {ounding gallery, and Neſtor in a bed which his wife made ready 
„ for him The nobleit things are moſt liable to bwijeſque, by 
perverting their meanine; as ſome pictures, by varying the poſition) 
repreſent a man or a monſter, He is very ſevere upon the reſounting 
gallery, which in truth means no more than very lofty or elevated, 
and by conſequence very noble and magnificent. | 
v 468. TI go to challenge fram the Caucons.] The poet makes 4 
double uſe of theſe words of the goddeſs ; ſhe gives an air of proba- 
bility to her excuſe, why ſhe ſhould not be preſſed to ſtay; and at 
the ſame time Homer avoids the abſurdity of introducing that ged- 
deſs at Sparta; Menelaus and Helen are ceicbrating the nuptials of 
their ſon and daughter: Minerva is a virgin deity, and conſequent!y 
an enemy to all nuptial ceremonies. Euſtathius. 
But it May be neceſſary to obſerve who theſe Caucons are: we 
find in the tenth book of the Iliad, the Caucons mentioned as 
auxiliaries to Troy : there Dolon ſays, | 


The Cacians, Caucons, the Pelaſgian hoſt, 
And Leſeges encamp along the coaſt. 


Are theſe Caucons the fame with thoſe here mentioned? Euſtathius 
informs us, that there was a people of Tripbyly, between Elis and 
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But this thy gueſt, receiv'd with friendly care, 470 
Let thy ſtrong courſers ſwift to Sparta bear; 
Prepate thy chariot at the dawn of day, 

And be thy fon companion of his way. 


Then turning with the word, Minerya flies, 


And ſoars an eagle thro' the liquid ſkies. 475 
| Viſion divine! the throng'd ſpectators gaze 

In holy wonder fixt, and ſtil] amaze. 

But chief the rev'rend ſage admir'd ; he took 

The hand of young Telemachus, and ſpoke, 


Oh happy youth ! and favour'd of the ſkies, 480 


| Diſtinguiſh'd care of guardian deities ! 


| Pylos, named Caucons: but Straho fays, that the whole race js 
now extinct, and that theſe here mentioned are of Dymwa, and 
| tike their name from the river Caucon: vhereas thoſe in the Iliad 
tre Paphlagonians: they ere 2 Wandering nation, and confequently 


miaht be the ſame people originally, ani retain the ſame name is 


| difterent countries. 


v. 478, But chief the rev rend ſage admir dl] It may be aſked 
why Neſtor is in ſuch a ſurpriſe at the diſcovery of the goddeſs : it 


is evident from the Iiad, that he had been no ſtranger to ſuch in— 
| tercourſes of the deities 3 nay, in this very book Netior tells us, 
hit Ulyſſes enjoyed almoſt the cot ſtant preſence of Minerva ; in- 
ſomuch that Sophocles, the great imitator of Homer, relates, that 
be knew the goddeſs by her voice, without ſeeing her. Euſtatbius 
| anſwers, that the wonder of Neſtor aroſe not from the dilcovery of 


that deity, but that ſhe ſhould accompany fo youne 3 perſon as Te- 


lemachus: after ber departure, the od man fload amazed, and 
Hooked upon that hero as ſome very extraordinary perion, whom in 
ſuch early years the goddeis of war and wiſdom had vouc hiaſed to 
attend. This interpretation agrees perfectly with what Neſtor ſpeaks 
o Telemachus. | 


v. 481, Diſtingviſd'd care of guardian deities!) I will take this 


opportunity to obviate an objection that may be made againſt all 
inter paſition of the gods in aſſiſting the heroes of the Odyſſey: it 
das been thought by ſorne critics a diſparagement to them to ſtand 
in continual need of ſuch ſupernatural ſuccour: if two perſons were 
engaged in combat, and a third perſon (honld immediately ſtep in 


to the e ſſiſtance of one of the parties, and kill the adrerfary, would 


it not reflect upon the valour of his friend who was fo weak as fo 


Fant ſuch aſſiſtance? Why, for inſtance, ſhou\d Jupiter help A- 
teas to kill Turnus? Was not he brave enough to fight, and ſtrong 
Enough to conquer his enemy by his own proweſs ? and would not 
Turaus have killed Mneas with the ſame aſſiſtance? It is there- 


Than ſhe, the daughter of almighty Jove, 
Pallas herſelf, the war-triumphant maid, 
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Whoſe early years for future worth engage, 


No vulgar manhood, no ignoble age. 
For lo ! none other of the court above 


Confeſt is thine, as once thy father's aid. 
So guide me, goddeſs ! ſo propitious ſhine 
On me, my confort, and my royal line! 


fore a diparagement to the actors, thus eontintally to ſupply the 
defects of a hero by the power of a deity. 

But this is a falſe way of arguing, and from hence it might be 
inferred, that the love and favour of a deity ſerves only to make 
thoſe whom he aſſiſts, and thoſe who depend upon fuch aſſiſtance, 
appear weak, impotent, cowardly, and unworthy to be conquerors, 


Can any doubt ariſe whether the love and favour of a god be a diſ- 


paragement or honour to thoſe whom he favours? According to 
the critics, we ſhould find the character of a perfect hero in an 
impious Mezentius, who acknowledges no God but his own arm 
and his own ſwo'd : it is true, the objecion would be juſt, if the 
hero him elf performed nothing of the action; or if when he were 
almoſt conquered by the ſuperior valour of his enemy, he owed his 


life and victory to gods and miracles : but the hero always behaves 


himſelf in all his actions, as if he were to gain ſucceſs without the 
afl:itance of the deity ; and the preſence of the gods is ſo ordered, 
that we may retrench every thing that is miraculous, without making 
any alteration in the action or character of the human perſonzges, 
Thus in the inſtance of Æneas and Turnus, though Jupiter favours 
Eneas, yet Eneas is painted in ſtronger colours of fortitude, he 
appears ſuperior, as a man unaſhited, and able to conquer Turnus; 
and conſequently the favour of Jupiter makes no alteration in the 
action or character of ZEneas. | 
There is |;kewiſe a wide difference between the aſſiſtance of a 
man and of a god: the actions of men belong only to the performers 
of thoſe act ons: but when a deity aſſiſts us by inſpiring us with 
ſt ength and courage, the actions we perform are really our own, and 


the more he favours us, the more glory he gives us: ſo that the aſſiſtance 


of man ecliples, but the aſſiſtance of a god exalts, ourplory Thus, for in- 
ſtance, when Achilles is purſuing Hector, he charges tbe Greeks tokeep 
off from HeQor, their aſſiſtance might leſſen his glory: but when Pallas 
offers her aſſiſtance, he immediately embraces it as an honour, and boaſts 
of it as ſuch to Hector. I have been large upon this object ion, be- 

- cauſe the reader ought to carry it in his memory through the whole 
poem, and apply it to every action, in which any ſhare is aſcribed to 
any deity» See Boſſu more at large concerning this objection. 
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A yearling bullock to thy name ſhall ſmoke, 496 
Untam'd, unconſcious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and yet tender horns, 


: Whoſe budding honours ductile gold adorns. 


Submiſſive thus the hoary fire preferr'd 
His holy vow : the fav'ring goddeſs heard. 493 
Then ſlowly riſing, o'er the ſandy ſpace 

recedes the father, follow'd by his race, 
(A long proceſſion) timely marching home 


In comely order to the regal dome. 

| There when arriv'd, on thrones around him plac'd, 
His ſons and grandſons the wide circle grac'd. 501 
To theſe the hoſpitable ſage, in ſign 


Of ſocial welcome, mix d the racy wine, 


| (Late from the mellowing caſk reſtor'd to light, 

| By ten long years refin'd, and roſy bright.) 503 
| To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown'd, 

And ſprinkled large libations on the ground. 


Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 


And to the gifts of balmy ſleep repairs. 


Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, Sto 


And flept beneath the pompous colonade ; 

| Faſt by his fide Piſiſtratus lay ſpread, 

(In age his equal) on a ſplendid bed : 

But in an inner court, ſecurely clos'd, 

The rev'rend Neſtor and his queen repos'd. 513 


When now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 


With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn; 
The old man early roſe, walk'd forth, and fat 
On poliſh'd ſtone before his palace gate: 


v. 518. — Ard fot on poliſpb'd ſtone before his pa- 


| face gate.] We have here an ancient cuſtom recorded by the poet 
a king places himſelf before the gate of his palace upon. a ſeat of 
| marble, worn ſmooth by long uſe, ſays Euſtathius, or perhaps 
{ſmoothed exquiſitely by the hand of the workman. What [ would 
{chiefly obſerve is, that they placed themſelves thus in public for 
the diſpatch of juſtice: we read in the ſcripture of judges © ſitting 
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With unguents ſmooth the lucid marble ſhone, 520 
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Where ancient Neleus fat, a ruſtic throne; 
But he deſcending to th' infernal ſhade, 


Sage Neſtor fill d it, and the ſcepter ſway'd. 


His ſons around him mild obeiſance pay, 

And duteous take the orders of the day. 525 
Firſt Lchephton and Stratius quit their bed; 

Then Perſeus, Aretus, and Thraſymed; 

The laſt Piſiſtratus aroſe from reſt: 

They came, and near him plac'd the ſtranger- neſt; 
To theſe the ſenior thus declar'd his will: 630 
My ſons! the dictates of your fire fulfil. 

To Pallas, firſt of gods, prepare the feaſt, 

Who grac'd our rites, a more than mortal gueſt. 
Let one, difpatchful, bid ſome ſwain to lead 

A well-fed bullock from the graſſy mead ; 63 
One ſeek the harbour where the veſſels moor, 

And bring thy friends, Telemachus ! aſhore, 

(Leave only two the galley to attend) 

Another to Laerceus muſt we ſend, 


75 


& in the gate: and that this procedure of Neſtor was for that 
purpoſe, is probable from the expreſſion, “ He fat in the (ett 
where Ncleus | prrag, or Confiliarius, ] uſed to fir,” (which Terms g 
expre!s his wiſdom 1n'the diſcharge of juſtice } Neſtor is alſa de- 
feribed as bearing tis (cepter | in his hand, which was never uſcd bit 
upon ſome act of regality, in the dijpatch of juſtice, o other foiemn 
occaſions. Perhaps, lays Dacier, theſe ſeats or thrones might be 
conſecrated with oil, te draw a reverence. to the ſeats of Juſtice 3 
by an act of religion; but I rather judge (adds ſhe) that no more 1: 
meant than to exyrels the ſhining of theſe thrones, they being un. 
d-ubtedly made of marble. 

v. £23, Piiſtratus) Word I indulpe my fancy in a conjetug 
| might ſuppoſe that the famous tyrant Pifitt atus Was delle cl 
Lorrowed his name from this ſon of Neſtor. Herodotes informs v5 
a. Fullgthins obſerves, that all the Pitiſt-ati were oigigally 13 hans 
o hir be true, We have a very ſt: ong evide ct tha: Flomer ts Fd 
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Artiſt divine, whoſe ſkilful hands infold 5 40 


The victim's horn wich circumfuſile gold. 

| The reſt may here the pious duty ſhare, 

And bid the handmaids for the feaſt prepare. 

The ſeats to range, the fragrant wood to bring, 
And limpid waters from the living ſpring. 547 
Ile ſaid, and buſy each his care beſtow'd ; 
Already at the gates the bullock low'd, 
Already came the Ithacenſian crew, 


The dext'rous ſmith the tools already drew: 


| His pond'rous hammer, and his anvil ſound, 5 50 
And his ſtrong tongs to turn the metal round. 
Nor was Minerva abſent from the rite, 

She view'd her honours, and enjoy'd the fight. 


v. 549. Laerceusr — artift divine, &c.] The author of the pa- 


| rallel quotes this paſſige to prove that Homer was ignorant of the 


mechanic arts: we have here, ſays he, a gilder with bis anvil and 


' hammer ; but what occaſion has he for an anvil and hammer in 
the art of a gilder ? Boileau has exceliently vindicated Homer from 
| this objeQtion, in his reflections upon Longinus; this gilder was 


a c0id-beater : Neſtor, we ſee, furnitied the gold, and he beat it 


| 1nto leaves, ſo that he had occaſion to make uſe of his anvil and 
hammer; the anvil was portable, becauſe the work was not labo- 
| T:0us. Our modern travellers afſure us, that it is at this day the 
Practice in the eaſtern regions, as in Perſia, &c. for the artiſts in 
metals to carry about with them the whole implements of trade, 
to the houſe of the perſons where they find employment; it is 
therefore a full vindication of Homer, to obſerve that the gold 


this artiſt uſed in giiding, was nothing but gold beat into fine 
leaves. ; 


v $52, Nor wwas [Minerva abſent -] It may be aſked in 


What ſenſe Minerva can be ſaid to come to the ſacrifice ? Euſta- 


thius anſwers, that the ancients finding the inclinations of men 
to be bent incontinently upon pleaſures, to oblige them to ule 


them moderately, diſtinguiſhed times, ordained ſacrifices, and re- 
| Preſenting the gods in the forms of men, brought them to uſe 
thoſe pleaſures with diſcretion 3 they taught them that the gods 
came down to their libations and ſacrifices, to induce them to go- 


vern their converſation with reverence and modeſty : thus Jupiter 
and the other gods in the Iliad, and Neptune in the Odyſſeyr are 


{aid to feaſt with the AMthiopians. 


If I might be pardoned a conjecture, I would ſuppoſe, that Mi- 


netva may in another ſenſe be ſaid to come to the ſacrifice; 1 
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With rev'rend hand the king preſents the gold, 


Which round-th' intorted horns the gilder roll'd ; 

So wrought, as Pallas might with pride behold. 556 
Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow'r 

Brought the full laver, o'er their hands to pour, 
And caniſters of conſecrated flour, 

Stratius and Echephron the victim led; 500 
The ax was held by warlike Thraſymed, 


In act to ſtrike: before him Perſeus ſtood, 


The vaſe extending to receive the blood. 


The king himſelf initiates to the pow'r; | 
Scatters with quiv'ring hand the ſacred flour, $6 
And the ſtream ſprinkles : from the curling brows 


) 


'The hair collected in the fire he throws. 


Soon as due vows on ev'ry part were paid, 


And facred wheat upon the victim laid, 


/ 


mean by her image or ſtatuk : and what may ſeem to confirm ti, 


opinion, is what Diodo1us relates in his third book concerning ti 
abovernentioned Ethiopians ; they carried about the ſtatues of up. 
ter and the other gods twelve days, during which time the gol 
were ſaid to be gone to the Æthiopians: and if the gods may be 
ſaid to come to the ÆEthiopians by their ſtatues, why may not the 
iame be ſaid of Minerva, from the introduction of her ſtatue amor 
the Pylians ? So that the appearance of the goddeſs may poli} 
mean the appearance of her ſtatue, | 

v. 860. Stratius and Echephren, &c.) Neſtor here makes ul 
only of the miniſtry of his ſons; the reaſon of it is, becauſe i 
was reckoned honourable to ſerve in the performance of ſacrifice, 
this being in ſome ſenſe an attending upon the gods: or becauſe |! 
was the practice of thoſe ages for great perſons to do thoſe officei 
with their own hands, which in the latter have been performed by 
ſervants. | 

Euſtathius reports a ſaying of Antigonus, who obſerving his ſc 
behaving himlelf imperiouſly to his ſubjects, “ Know'ſt thou not 
„ ſays he, that royalty itſelf is but illuſtrious ſervitude ''? An in 


' ticmation that he himſelf was but a ſervant of the public, and thete· 
| fore ſhould uſe his ſervants with moderation, 

Bot the true reaſon of Neſtor's aſſiſting in the ſacrifice is, becaul? 
kings anciently had the inſpeCtion of religion, and priefthood wi 
| 195 to royalty, according to that of Virgil, 


* Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Phœbique ſacerdos.“ 
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ötrong Thraſymed diſcharg d the ſpeeding blow 570 
Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. 

Down ſunk the heavy beaſt : the females round, 
| Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a ſhrilling ſound. 

Nor ſcorn'd the queen the holy choir to join, 

"WF (The firſt-born ſhe, of old Clymenus' line; 575 

In youth by Neſtor lov'd, of ſpotleſs ſame, 

And lov'd in age, Eurydice her name.) 

| From earth they rear him, ſtruggling now with death; 

And Nettor's youngeſt ſtops the vents of breath, 

| The ſoul for ever flies: on all ſides round 5 88 

Streams the black blood, and ſmokes upon the ground. 

The beaſt they then divide, and diſunite 
The ribs and limbs, obſervant of the rite : 

On theſe, in double cawls involv'd with art, 

The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 985. 

e The ſacred ſage before his altar ſtands, 

„ Turns the burnt-off'ring with his holy hands, 

„And pours the wine, and bids the flames aſpire : 

tr W The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire. 


v. 573. Maids, wives, and matrins mix a ſhrilling ſound.) I have 
ae kept the meaning of the word in the original, which ſignifies 
e Prayers made with loud cries, d Oxouyn, fays Heſychius, 
2 pwva νννπẽö¾Lt M woravias ty Tels lepoic exe, the voice 
of women, which they make at ſacrifices in their prayers.” 
dee But there is ſtill ſomething in it more to the preſent purpbſe ; the 
I Fcboliaſt upon ZEſchylus remarks that this word is not uſed pro- 
per but when applied to the prayers offered to Minerva, for Mi- 
(ffrva is the only goddeſs to whom prayers are made with loud cries, 
a0, de being the goddeſs of war; to other deities they offer prayer 
i. ith thankſgiving; & yas jam Th *AbnvaSaipee;s en we 
ere: WCB, reg & anno Ofcoe Wai wh7eaco, 


Thus alſo in the ſixth book of the Iliad, v. 301. 
Al &' 0Xo\uyn acai Abivn yeipas aver Xov. 
N They fill the dome with ſupplicating cries. 
And in the preſent paſſage in the Odyſſey, 
| | a! d' onenutay 
OulaTEzE; TE, wo Te, &c. 
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The ſmooth-hair'd horſes, and the rapid car. 
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The thighs now ſacrifie'd, and entrails dreſt, 500 


TH aſſiſtants part, transfix, and broil the reſt. 
While theſe officious tend the rites divine, 

The laſt fair branch of the Neſtorean line, 
Sweet Polycaſte, took the pleaſing toil 

To bathe the prince, and pour the fragrant oil. 50 
O'er his fair limbs a flow'ry veſt he threw, 

And iſſu'd, like a god, to mortal view. 

His former ſeat beſide the king he found, 


(His people's father with his peers around) 


All plac'd at eaſe the holy banquet join, Coe 
And in the dazzling goblet laughs the wine. 
The rage of thirſt and hunger now ſuppreſt, 
The monarch turns him-to his royal gueſt; 
And for the promis'd journey bids prepare 


N 
CI 
— 


Obſervant of his word; the word ſcarce ſpoke, 
"The ſons obey, and join them to the yoke. 
Then bread and wine a ready handmaid brings, 
And preſents, ſuch as ſuit the ſtate of kings. 


V. 594. dæbeet Pelycaſte, took rhe Pleaſing teil 
To bathe the prince, &c.] | 


It is very neceſſary to ſay ſomething about this practice of worm? 
bathing and anointing men; it frequently cccurs through ihe whote 
Odyſſey, and is ſo contrary to the uſage of the moderns, as to give 
offence to modeſty; neither is this done by women of inferiour qus- 
lity, but we have here a young princeſs, bathing, anointing, and 
cloathing the naked Telemachus. Euſtathius indeed tells vs, 1! 
was undoubtedly by her father's command: but if it was a piece 
of im modeſty, it does not ſolve the objection, whoever commanded 
it. I confeſs it would be immodeſt in theſe ages of the world, and 
the only excuſe that occurs to me is, to ſay that cuſtom eſtabl ſhed 


it. It is in manners, in ſome degree, as in dreſs ; if a faſhion 


never ſo indecent prevails, yet no perſon is ridiculous, becaule !! 
is faſhionable : ſo in manners, if a- practice prevails univerſally, 


though not reconcileable to real modeſty, yet no perſon can be aid 


to be immodeſt who comes into it, becaule it is agreeable to the cu 
tom of the times and countries. 
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The glitt'ring ſeat Telemachus aſcends; — 810 
His faithful guide Piſiſtratus attends ; 
With haſty hand the ruling reins he drew: 
He laſh'd the courſers, and the courſers flew. 
Beneath the bounding yoke alike they held | 
Their equal pace, and ſmok'd along the field. 615 
The tow'rs of Pylos fink, its views decay, 
Fields after fields fly back, till cloſe of day: 
Then ſunk the ſun, and darken'd all the way. 
To Pheræ now, Diocleus' ſtately ſeat, 
(Of Alpheus' race) the wegry youths retfeat. 620 


0 | { 
v. 610, &c. The conclufion of he book, | I ſhall lay together what 
| hive further to oblerve on the conciuſion of this book : it 1s re— 
markable, that the poet does not ainuſe himſelf in defcribicg the 1 
preſent Telemachus received hom Neſtor, or the proviſions for the U 
Journey, or even the Journey 'tſelf at large; bs diſpatches the | 
whole in a few lices very Jud'ciouſly 3 he carries his hero direa'y 
5 to Menelaus, who is to furn.th many inc'dents that contribute do 
| the deſign of the poem, and paiſes over other matters as unnecet- 
' ary. - | 
We have likewiſe a piece of poctical geography, and learn that it F 
is exactly two days journey from Pyle to Lacedæ mon. N 
This book takes up three days ; the firſt is ſpent in the inguiries ; 
Telemachus makes of Neſtor concerning Ulyſſes ; the two laſt ia | 
the morning ſacrifice at Pylos, and in the journey of Telemachus 
to Lacedzmon ; fo that five days have now paſſed ſince the opening 
of the poem, I have ſaid nothing about the ſacrifice, though it be 
the moſt exact deſcription of the facrifices, as practiſed by the an- 
a | cients, perhaps extarit in any author; I refer to the obſervations up- 
e on the firſt book of the Iliad. 
ve I would here rema!k that the three firſt books are written with 
. the utmoſt ſimplicity, there has been no room for ſuch exalted 
4 | ftrokes of poetry as are to be found in the [1 ad, or in the futvre 
parts of the Odyſſey: but this is not owing to the decay of genius in 
de Homer, as ſome critics have affi med (who look upon the Odyſſey 
d is bearing marks of his, declining years) but to the nature of the 
d ſubject. The charactefs of Achilles and Ulytles are both very great, 
d but very different. The lliad conſiſts. of battles and a continual 
n commotion; the Odyſley in patience and wiſdom : and cunſequently 
it the ſtyle of the two poems mutt be as different as the characters 
„ of the two heroes, A noble fountain of poet y opens in the 
ia next book, and flows with an uninterrupted courle almvit through 


fs the whole Odyſſey. 
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His houſe affords the hoſpitable rite, 

And pleas'd they ſleep (the bleſſing of the night.) 
But when Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn; 

Again they mount, their journey to renew, 625 
And from the ſounding portico they flew. 

Along the waving fields their way they hold, 

The fields receding as the chariot roil'd : 

Then ſlowly) ſunk the ruddy globe of light, 

And o'er he ſhaded Jandſcape ruſh'd the night. 6 
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* BOOK IV. 


THE ARGUMENT T. 
The conference with Menelaus. 


Telemachus with Piſiſtratus arriving at Sparta, is hoſpi- 
tably received by Menelaus, to whom he 1elates the cauſe 
of his coming, and learns from him many particu/ars of 
what befel the Greeks ſince the deſtruction of Troy. He 
dawells more at large upon the prophecies of Proteus to 
him in his return, from which he acquaints Telemachus, 
that Ulyſſes is detained in the iſland of Calypſo. 

In the mean time the ſuitors conſult to deſiroy Telemachus 
in his voyage home. Penelope is appriſed of this, but 
comforted in a dream by Pallas, in the ſhape of her 
fifter Ipthima. | 


ND now proud Sparta with their wheels reſounds, 
Sparta whoſe walls a range of hills ſurrounds : 
At the fair dome the rapid labour ends ; 

Where ſat Atrides midſt his bridal friends, 

With double vows invoking Hymen's pow'r, 5 
To bleſs his ſons and daughters nuptial hour. 


* Ariſtotle in his Poetics reports, that certain ancient critics re- 
proached Homer for an indecency in making Telemachus take his 
abode with Menclaus, and not with his own grandfather Icarius: 
this Monſieur Dacier ſufficiently anſwers, by ſhewing that Icarius 
had ſettled himſelf in Acarnania, and not Lacedæmon. 

v. 8. invoking Hymen's pow'r,) Athenzus has been 
very ſevere upon this paſſage, as Euſtathius obſerves, and Dacier from 
Euſtathius. | 
_ Ariſtarchus, ſays Athenzus, miſguides us, the words Ti & 
Epo: Jazwiig led him into an error 3 wherces the marriage is com- 
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That day, to great Achilles' ſon reſign'd, 
Hermione, the faireſt of her kind, 


pleated, the wedded couple gone away fram Menelaus, and he ane 
Helen at Lacedæmon. The five verſes, continues he, (the ff- 
teenth to the twentieth incluſively in the Greek) are taken from 
the cightcenth book of the Iliad, and inferted very improperly in 
this place by Ariltarchus. Athenzus gives ſeveral reaſons for bis 
Opinion, as that muſic and dancing were very contrary to the ſevere 
manners of the Lacedæmonians; beſides the dance was a Cretan 
dance, how then could it be praQtiſed among the Spartans ? The 
poet mertions neither the name of the bard, nor one word of the 
ſubje& of the ſongs : neither can the words peo? mig tfapyoile; be 
applied at all to the dancers, but to the muſicians; and laftly, it 
is not to be imagined that Telemachus and Piſiſtratus ſbould be {© 
unpolite, as not to be at all afftcted with the muſic, had there 
been any, and yet break out into ſuch wonder at the ſight of the 
beauty of the palace of Menelaus. Ariſtarchus, adds he, thought 
the deſcription of the wedding of the fon and daughter of a king 
was too meanly and conciſely deſciibed, and therefore made this 
addition, : | 

But it is eaſy to refute Atheneus, and vindicate Ariftarchus, 
Athenzus underſtocd wiunt and vile in the wrong tenſe, they 
are of the imperſet, „he was ſending,“ or “ about to ſend,” and 
not ““ had ſent,” &c. If the marriage had been abſolutely finiſhed, 
why ſhou!d Minerva abſent herſelf from Menelaus, when. the ce» 
Jebrtion of the nuptials is the only reaſon of the abſeace of that 
goddeſs ? And as for muſic and dancing being confrery to the ſevere 
manners of the Licedemonians, this is all co je ture: Menelaus 
tived more than three hundred years before Lycurgus; and be- 
cauſe ſuch diverſions were forb:d in Sparta in the days of Lycur- 
gus, mult it follow that they were not uſed in thoſe of Menelaus? 
And ſtould it be granted that muſic and dancing were not uſed in 
his times, might he not relax a little from the ſeverity of his times, 
upon ſuch an occaſion of joy as the marria ge of a ſon and daugh- 
ter? Jam fare theſe divetfions are not more contrary to the feveri- 
ty of the Spartans, than the magn ficence of the palace of Menc- 
laus was to their ſimplicity. “ But he does not name the bard, or 
* the ſubject of his ſonys.*”” But is this a reaſon why the verſes 
are ſpuricus ? We ſhould rather admire the judgment of the poct, 
who having ſo fair an opportunity to deſcribe theſe nuptials, yet 
e jects the temptation, diſcniſſes the whole in a few lines, and fol- 


 Þws where his ſubject leads.him. The objection about the dance 


being Cretan is not more valid: Menelaus (as we may leain fron 
the preceding bock) had been in Crete, and might bring it thence 
to Lacedxmon. And as for the criticiſm upon SEH “,, it is but 
a fallacy ; Cauſabon has ſhewn beyond contradiQion, that e£4pyes 
is applied indifferently to all thoſe who give example to others; end 
eonlequently may be applied to dancers as well as muſicians. lt 
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Was ſent to crown the long protracted joy, 
Eſpous'd before the final doom of Troy: 16 
Witt ſteeds and gilded cars, a gorgeous train 
Attend the nymph to Pythia's diſtant reign. 
Meanwhile at home, to Megapenthes' bed 
The virgin-choir Alector's daughter led. 
Brave Megapenthes, from a ſtol'n amour 15 
To great Atrides' age his hand-maid bore: 
To Helen's bed the gods alone aſſign 
Hermione, t' extend the regal line; 
On whom a radiant pomp of graces wait, 
Reſembling Venus in attractive ſtate. 20 
While this gay friendly troop the king ſurround, 
With feſtival and mirth the roofs reſound: 
A bard amid the joyous circle ſings 
High airs, attemper'd to the vocal ſtrings ; 
Whilſt warbling to the varied ſtrain, advance 5 
Two ſprightly youths to form the bounding dance. 
Twas then, that iſſuing thro' the palace gate 
The ſplendid car roll'd flow in regal ſtate: 
On the bright eminence young Neftor ſhone, 
And faſt beſide him great Ulyſſes ſon : 39 
Grave Eteoneus ſa the pomp appear, 
And ſpeeding, thus addreſs'd the royal ear. 
Two youths approach, whoſe ſemblant features prove 
Their blood devolving from the ſource of Tove. 
Is due reception deign'd, or muſt they bend 26> 
Their doubtful courſe to feek a diſtant friend? 


may be. further added, that althongh it ſhould be allowed that the 
word EZapyey is only properly applied to muſic, yet in this place 
the word would not be improperly applied to dancers; for the dan— 
cers, without uſurping upon the province of the finger, might A- 
Tr: 5 ie pe, or chuſe thoſe fongs, to which they deſired to dance, 
as is the uſage at this day. 

Diodorus is of opinion, that the whole twelve lines after the ſe- 
cond to the fifteenth are not genuine; but What has been ſaid of 
Athenæus, may be applied to Y1:dot us, 
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Inſenſate ! (with a ſigh the king replies) 
Too long, miſ-judging, have I thought thee wiſe : 
But ſure relentleſs folly ſteels thy breaſt, 
Obdurate to reje& the ſtranger-gueſt ; 40 
To thoſe dear hoſpitable rites a foe, 
Which in my wand'rings oft” reliev'd my woe: 
Fed by the bounty of another's board, 
Till pitying Jove my native realm reſtor'd — 
Straight be the courſers from the car releaſt, 45 
Conduct the youths to grace the genial feaſt. 

The ſeneſchal rebuk'd in haſte withdrew ; 
With equal haſte a menial train purſue : 
Part led the courſers, from the car enlarg'd, | 
Each to a crib with choiceſt grain furcharg'd, 50. 
Part in a portico, profuſely grac'd 
With rich magnificence, the chariot plac'd : 
'Then to the dome the friendly pair invite, 
Who eye the dazzling roofs with vaſt delight ; 
Reſplendent as the blaze of fummer-noon, 55 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 
From room to room their eager view they bend ; 
'Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, deſcend ; 
Where a bright damſel-train attend the gueſts 
With liquid odours, and embroider'd veſts. Ge 
Refreſh'd, they wait them to the bow'r of ſtate, 
Where circled with his peers Atrides fat : 
Thron'd next the king, a fair attendant brings 
The pureft product of the cryſtal ſprings; 


v. 37. Menelaus blimes AEteenzus.] This is the fiſt appearance of 
claus z and furely nothing can more reconcile him to the f:you! 
of, the ſpectators, than thoſe amiable colours in Which the poet 


paints him, There is an overflow of humanity and gratitude in 


kis expreſſions, like that of Dido ia Virgil. 
Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco.” 


They contain a fine piece of morality, and teach that thoſe men 
are more tender-hearted and humane who have felt the reverſe o. 
fortune, than thoſe WIe have oaly lived in a condition of proſperity 
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When thus the king with hoſpitable port :;— 
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High on a maſſy vaſe of ſilver mold, 

The burnifh'd laver flames with ſolid gold: 
In ſolid gold the purple vintage flows, 

And on the board a ſecond banquet roſe. 


Accept this welcome to the Spartan court ; 
The waſte of nature let the feaſt repair, 
Then your high lineage and your names declare : 
Say from what ſcepter'd anceſtry ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deathlefs fame ? 
For vulgar parents cannot ſtamp their race 75 
With ſignatures of ſuch majeſtic grace. 
Ceaſing, benevolent he ſtraight aſſigns 
The royal portion of the choiceſt chines 
To each accepted friend : with grateful haſte 
They ſhare the honours of the rich repaſt. 36 


Suffic'd, ſoft whiſpering thus to Neſtor's ſon, 


His head reclin'd, young Ithacus begun. 
View'ſt thou unmoy'd, O ever-honour'd moft ! 
Theſe prodigies of art, and wond'rous coſt ! 
Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines 85 
The ſumleſs treaſure of exhauſted mines: 
The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray: 
Such, and not nobler, in the realms above 
My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove. go 
The monarch took the word, and grave reply'd, 
Preſumptuous are the vaunts, and vain the pride 


v. $1, Soft whiſpering thus to Neſtor” s fon.) This may be thought 
a circumſtance of no importance, and very trivial in Telemachus; 
but it ſhews his addreſs and decency : he whiſpers, to avoid the ap- 
Pearance of a flatterer, or to conceal his own inexperience, in ſhews 
ing too much ſurprife at the magnificence of the palace of Mene- 
laus. Euſtath:us. 

v. 91. The monarch took the word, &c.) The arcients, ſays Eu- 
ſtathius, vbſerve the prudence of Menelaus, in his reply to Tele- 
machus; and the p:uderice of Telemachus in his behaviour to Me- 
nelaue: Menelaus denies not his riches and magnificence; but to 
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Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove conteſt. 
Unchang'd, immortal, and ſupremely bleſt! 


With all my affluence when my woes are weigh'd, 95 
Envy will own, the purchaſe dearly paid. | 


For eight ſlow-circling years by tempeſt toſt, 

From Cyprus to the far Phœnician coaſt, 

(Sidon the capital) I ftretch'd my toil 

Thro' regions fatten'd with the flows of Nile. 100 
Next, Æthiopia's utmoſt bound explore, 

And the parch'd border's of th' Arabian ſhore : 

Then warp my voyage on the ſouthern gales, 


_ Ofer the warm Libyan wave to ſpread my fails : 


take off the envy which they might attract, he throws the cala- 


mities he has undergone into the contrary ſcale, and balances his 


felicity with his misfortunes : and Telemachus coming into the pa- 
lace at the time of an entertainment, chuſes to ſatisfy his curioſity 
rather than hs appetite. Plutarch, I confeſs, condemns Telema- 
chus of inexperience z who when he ſaw the palace of Neſtor fur- 
niſhed only with things uſeful to life, as beds, tables, &c. is ſeized 
with no admiration; but the ſoperfluities of Menelaus, his ivory, 
amber and gold, &c. carry him into tranſports : whereas a Socrates 
or a Diogenes would have exc'aimed, What heaps of vanities have 
I beheld! It is true, ſuch a judgment might become philolophers 
bat who, as Dacier obſe:ves, can think the character of a Socrates 
or a Diogenes ſuitable to young Telernachus What is decent in a 
prince, and a young man, would ili become the gravity and wiſdom 
of philoſopher. 


v. 100. Tbro' regions faiten'd ævith the flows of Nile. 
Next Aibiegia, &c.] 
The words are in the original Aiyunlizes Earle, others read them 


Aiyunlizs bir annfes, from their veracity in oracles, for which they 
were very famous; and indeed the word Eran is not neceſlary, 


it being uſed in the very ſame ſentence, though it mult be contfeſſed 


ſuch repetitions are frequent in Homer. There is alſo a different 
reading of the word tgiwweur; ſome have it fetus, or Black 
others, Zi de Aga; e but the common reading is thought the 
beſt. The Erembi are the Arabian Troglodytes. Strabo informs 
us, that in former ages the bounds of the Athiopians lay near to 
Thebes in Æęypt, ſo that Menelaus travelling to Thebes, might 
with eaſe viſit the AÆthiopians. Others have without any founda - 
tion imagined that he paſſed the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and failed 
to the Indies, Sidon is the capital of the Phœnicians. Euſtathius. 
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Book IV. HOME R's ODYSSEY. 107 
That happy clime! where each revolving year 105 
The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear ; 

And two fair creſcents of tranſlucent-horn 

The brows of all their young increaſe adorn : 

The ſhepherd ſwains with ſure abundance bleſt, 

On the fat flock and rural dainties feaſt ; 110 
Nor want of herbage makes the dairy fail, 

But every ſeaſon fills the foaming pail. 

Whilſt heaping unwiſh'd wealth, I diſtant roam; 

The beſt of brothers, at his natal home, 


v. 105, — — — where each revaſving year 
The teeming ewes, &c.] 


Theſe ſheep, as deſcribed by Homer, may be thought the creation 

of the poet, and not the production of nature: but Herodotus, ſays 
Euſtathius, writes, that in Scythia the oxen have no horns through 

the extremity of the cold: he quotes this very verſe, rightly intima- 

ting, adds Herodotus, that in hot regions the horns of cattle ſhoot 
very ſpeedily. Ariltotle dire ly afferts, that in Libya the young 
ones of horned cattle have horns immediately after they are brought 
into the World. So that Aiiftotle and Herodotus vindicate Homer, 

The poet adds, that the ſheep breed three times in the year; theſe 

words may have a different interpretation, and imply that they breed 

in three ſeaſons of the year, and not only in the ſpring, as in other 

countries; or that the ſheep have at once three lambs ; but the firſt 

is the better interpretation. Atheneus upon this paſſage writes, that 

there are things in other countries no leſs ſtrange than what Homer 

relates of theſe ſheep of Libya. Thus in Luſitania, a country of 
Spain, now Portugal, there is a wonderful fruitfulneſs in all cattle, 

by reaſon of the excellent temper of the air; the fruits there never 

rot, and the roſes, viviets and aſparagus, never fail above three months 

in the year. Euſtathius. | 


v. 114. The beſt of brotter,,.ꝛ⁊ꝛ 


4 traitreſi Wife.) 


Menelaus neither mentions Agamemnen, Clytemneſtra, nor Ægy- 
ſthus by name; a juſt indignation and reſentment is the occaſion 
of his ſuppreſſing the names of Clytemneſtra and Avgyſthus, 
Through the whole Iliad Menelaus is deſcribed as a very affectionate 
brother, and the love he bears Agatnemnon is the reaſon why 
he paſſes by his name in lence. We ſee that he diſpatches the 
whole in one verſe and a halt; Neftor has told the ſtory pretty largely 
in the preceding book, and as he was a perſon Jeſs nearly con- 
cerned, might ſpeak of it with more eafe and better temper than 
Menelaus ; the poet avoids a needleſs repetition, and a repeition 
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By the dite fury of a traitreſs wife, 116 

Ends the ſad evening of a ſtormy life: 

Whence with inceſſant grief my ſoul annoy'd, 

Theſe riches are poſſeſs'd, but not enjoy'd! 

My wars, the copious theme of ev'ry tongue, 

To you, your fathers have recorded long: 120 

How fav'ring heav'n repaid my glorious toils 

With a ſack'd palace, and barbaric ſpoils. 

Oh! had the gods ſo large a boon deny'd, 

And life, the juſt equivalent, ſupply'd 

To thoſe brave warriours, who with glory fird, 125 

Far from their country in my cauſe expir'd! 

Still in ſhort intervals of pleaſing woe, 

Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 

I to the glorious dead, for ever dear ! 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 130 


tod of a ſtory univerſally known to all the Greeks. The death of 
Agamemnon is diſtributed into four places in the Odyſſey; Neſtor, 
Menelaus, Pioteus, and the ſhade of Agamemnon in the eleventh 
book, all relate it, and. every one very properly. Proteus as a prophet 
more fully than Neſtor and Menelaus, and Azamemnon more fully 
than them all, as being beſt acquainted with it. Euſtathius. 


v. 119 My <vars, the cepious theme, &] In the original Mene- 
laus ſays, ** I have deſtroyed a houſe,” &c. There is an ambiguity 
in the expreflion, as Euſtathius obſerves :; for it may either ſignify 
the houſe of Priam, or his own in Argos: if it be underſtood of his 
own, then the meaning is, © I have indeed great wealth, but have 
« purchaſed it with the loſs of my people; I could be content with 
„ the third part of it, if I could reſtore thoſe to life who have 
© periſhed before Troy“ If it be underſtood of the kingdom of 
Priam, the regret he ſhews will ſtill appear the greater. He is enu- 
merating his domeſiic happineſs, and his foreign conqueſt of Troy; 
but he throws the deſtruction of ſo many brave men who fell before 
it, in the contrary ſcale; and it fo far outweighs both bis wealth and 
his glory, that they both are joyleſs to him. Either of theſe inter- 
pretations ſhew an excellent temper of humanity in Menelaus, who 
thinks the effuſion of blood too dear a price for glory. At the fame 


time the poet gives an admirable pictire of human nature, Which. 


is reſtleſs in the purſuit of what it miſcalls happineſs, and when in 
poſſeſſion of it, neglects it. But the diſquiet of Menelaus ariſes not 
from inconſtancy of temper, but wiſdom ; it ſhews that all happinejs 
is unſatisfactory. | 
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Book V. HOMERs ODYSSEVY.* 109 
But oh! Ulyſſes- deeper than the reſt 
That ſad idea wounds my anxious breaſt ! 
My heart bleeds freſh with agonizing pain; 
The bowl, and taſteful viands tempt in vain, 
Nor ſleep's ſoft pow'r can cloſe my ſtreaming eyes, 135 
When imag'd to my ſoul] his forrows riſe. 
No peril in my cauſe he ceas'd to prove, 
His labours equall'd only by my love: 
And both alike to bitter fortune born, 4 
For him, to ſuffer, and for me to mourn” 
Whether he wanders on ſome friendly coaſt, 
Or glides in Stygian gloom a penſive ghoſt, 
No fame reveals ; but doubtful of his doom, 
His good old fire with ſorrow: to the tomb 
Declines his trembling ſteps ; untimely care 145 
Withers the blooming vigour of his heir; 
And the chaſte partner of his bed and throne, 
Waſtes all her widow'd hours in tender moan. 

While thus pathetic to the prince he ſpoke : 
From the brave youth the ſtreaming paſlion broke: 150 
Studious to veil the grief, in vain repreſt, 
His face he ſhrouded with his purple veſt : 
The conſcious monarch pierc'd the coy diſguiſe, 
And view'd his filial love with vaſt ſurpriſe : 


140 


v. 131. But h Ulyſts—S8c.] It is with admirable addreſs that 
the poet falls into his ſubject: it is art, but it ſeems to be nature: 
this conduct has a double effect, it takes away all ſuſpicion of 
fattery, for Menelaus is ignorant that the perſon with whom he diſ- 
courſes is Telemachus ; this gives him a manifeſt evidence of the 
love he bears to U yſſes; the young man could not but be pleaſed 
with the praiſe of his father, and with the ſincerity of it. It is alſo 
obſervable, that Menelaus builds his friendſhip for U'yfles upon a 
noble foundation; I mean the ſufferings which Ulyſſes underwent 
| for his friend: Menelaus aſcribes not their affection to any fami- 
| liarity or intercourſe of entertainments, but to a more fincere cauſe, 
| tothe hazards which brave men undertake for a friend. In ſhort," 
| the friendſhip of Menelaus and Uiyſſes is the fr iendſhiÞ of heroes. 
Fuſtachius, | 
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Dubious to preſs the tender theme, or wait 155 
To hear the youth enquire his father's fate, 

In this ſuſpence bright Helen grac'd the room; 
Before her breath'd a gale of rich perfume, 
So moves, adorn'd with each attractive grace, . 
The ſilver-ſhafted goddeſs of the chace ! 160 
The ſeat of majeſty Adraſte brings, 
With art illuſtrious, for the pomp of kings. 
To ſpread the pall (beneath the regal chair) 
Of ſofteſt woof, is bright Alcippe's s care. 
A filver caniſter divinely wrought, 165 
In her ſoft hands the beauteous Phylo brought: 


v. 157. — — — — bright Helen grac'd the rom.) Menelaus 


conjectured that the pet ſon he had entertained was the lon of U- 


ſes, from the tears he ſhed at the name of his father, and from the 
reſemblance there was between Ulyſſes and Telemachus, it mat 
therefore have been expected that Mentlaus ſhould immediate) 
have acknowledged Telemachus, and not delayed a fail diſcovery 
one moment, out of regard to his abſunt friend; but Menelaus de- 
feis it upon a two-fold account, to give fome time to Telemachus 
to indulge his ſorow for his father, and recover himſeif from it, 
and alſo to avoid the repct.tion of à diſcovery upon the appearance 


of Helen, who would be curious to know the condition of the. 


ſtrangers. 

It may be neceſſary to ſay ſomething concerning Helen, tizt fatal 
beauty that engaged Greece and Aſia in arms ; ſhe is drawn in the 
ſame colours in the Odyfley as in the Iliad; it is a vicious charaQtcr, 
but the colours are ſo 4dmirab'y ſoftened by the art of the poet, thet 
we pardon her infidelity. Menelaus is an uncommon inſtance et 
conjugal affection, be forgives a wife who bad been falſe to him, ard 
receives her into a full degree of favour. But perhaps the read: 
might have been ſhocked at it, and prejudiced againſt Helen as a 
perſon that ought to be forgot, or have her name only mentioned to 
diſgrace it : the poet therefore, to reconcile her to his reader, brings 
her in as a penitent, condemning her own infide! ity in very ſtrong 
expreſſions ; ſhe ſhews true modeſty, when ſhe calls herſelf impu- 
dent, and by this conduct we are inclined, like Menelaus, to forgive 
her. 

v. 161, &c. Adraſte, Alcippe, Helen's maids.] It has been obſerved, 
that Helen has not the fame attendants in the Odyſſey as ſhe had in 
the Iliad; they perhaps might be Trojans, and conſequently be left in 
their own country: or rather, it was an act of prudence in Menelaus, 
not to ſuffer thoſe ſervants about her who had been her attendant, 


and confidents in her infidelity. Euftathius. E 
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Book IV. COMER UUTOSET. 111 
To Sparta's queen of old the radiant vaſe * 


Alcandra gave, a pledge of royal grace: 

For Polybus her lord, (wioſe ſov'reign ſway 

The wealthy tribes of Parian "Thebes obey) 170 

When to that court Atrides came, careſt 

With vaſt munificence th' imperial gueſt : 

Two lavers from the richeſt ore refin'd ; 

With filver tripods, the kind hoſt aſlign'd ; 

And bounteous, from the royal treaſure told 175 

Ten equal talents of refulgent gold. 

Alcandra, conſort of his high command, 

A golden diſtaff gave to Helen's hand; 

And that rich vaſe, with living ſculpture wrought, 

Which heap'd with wool the beauteous Phylo brought : 

The ſilken fleece impurpl'd ior the loom, 181 

Rival'd the hyacinth in vernal bloom. 

The ſovereign ſeat then Jove-born Helen prefs'd, 

And pleaſing thus her ſcepter'd lord addreſs'd. _ 
Who grace our palace now, that friendly pair, 185 

Speak they their lineage, or their names declare ? 

Uncertain of the truth, yet uncontroll'd 

Hear me the bodings of my breaſt unfold. 

With wonder wrapt, on yonder cheek I trace _ 

The feature of the Ulyſſean race : 190 

Diffug'd o'er each reſembling line appear, 

Ia juſt ſimilitude, the grace and air 

Of young Telemachus ! the lovely boy, 

Who bleſs'd Ulyſſes with a father's joy, 


VV the grace and air | 
Of yung Telemachus ! -o— | 


lt may ſeem ſtrange that Helen ſhould at firſt view recolle& the 
features of Ulyſſes in Telemachus; and that Meneiaus, who was 
better acquainted with him, and his conſtant friend, ſhould not make 
the ſame obſervation. But Athenzvs, to reconcile this to probability, 
ſays, that women are curious and fkilfu]} obſervers of the likeneſs of 
children to parents, for one particular reaſon, that they may, upon 
finding any diſſimilitude, have the pleaſure of hinting at the uncha- 
ſtity of others. 6 


112 HOMER, ODYSSEY. Book IV. 
What- time the Greeks combin'd their ſocial arms, 195 


* avenge the ſtain of my ill-fated charms! 
Juſt is thy thought, the king aſſenting cries, 
Methinks Ulyſſes ſtrikes my wond'ring eyes: 
Full ſhines the father in the filial frame, 
His port, his features, and his ſhape the ſame : 
Such quick regards his ſparkling eyes beſtow ; 
Such wavy ringlets o'er his ſhoulders flow! 
And when he heard the long diſaſtrous ſtore 
Of cares, which in my cauſe Ulyſſes bore ; 
Diſmay'd, heart-wounded with paternal woes, 
Above reſtraint the tide of ſorrow roſe : 
Cautious to let the guſhing grief appear, 
His purple garment veil'd the falling tear. 
Seq there confeſt, Piſiſtratus replies, 
The genuine worth of Ithacus the wiſe! 
Of that heroic fire the youth is ſprung, 


But modeſt awe hath chain'd his tim'rous tongue. 
Thy voice, O king ! with pleas'd attention heard, 


Ts like the dictates of a god rever'd. 

With him at Neſtor's high command I came, 
Whoſe age I honour with a parent's name. 
By adverſe deſtiny conſtrain'd to ſue 

For counſel and redreſs, he ſues to you. 
Whatever ill the friendleſs orphan bears, 
Bereav'd of parents in his infant Fears, 
Still muſt the wrong d Telemachus ſuſtain, 
If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain : 
Affianc'd in your friendly pow'r alone, 


The youth wou'd vindicate the vacant throne. 


Is Sparta bleſt, and theſe deſiring eyes 


View my friend's ſon ? (the king exulting cries) 


Son of my friend, by glorious toils approv'd, 


Whoſe ſword was ſacred to the man he lov'd: 


200. 
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225 


Mirrour of conſtant faith, rever'd, and mourn'd !— 


When Troy was ruin d, had the chief return d, 


230 
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No Greek an equal ſpace had e'er poſſeſt, 

Of dear affection, in my grateful breaſt. 

I, to confirm the mutual joys we ſhar'd, 

For his abode a capital prepar'd ; 

Argos the ſeat of ſovereign rule I choſe ; 

Fair in the plan the future palace roſe, 

Where my Ulyſſes and his race might reign, 

And portion to his tribes the wide domain. 

To them my vaſſals had reſign'd a ſoil, 

With teeming plenty to reward their toil. 

There with commutual zeal we both had ſtrove 

In acts of dear benevolence, and love: 

Brothers in peace, not rivals in command, 

And death alone diſſolv'd the friendly band! 

Some envious pow'r the bliſsful ſcene deſtroys ; 

' Vaniſh'd are all the viſionary joys : 

The ſoul of friendſhip to my hope is loſt, 

Fated to wander from his natal coaſt ! | 
He ceas'd ; a guſt of grief began to riſe: 

Faſt ſtreams a tide from beauteous Helen's eyes; 
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250 


v. 234. For his abode a capital prepar d.] The poet puts theſe 
words in the mouth of Menelaus, to expreſs the fincerity of his 
ftiendſhip to Ulyſſes 3 he intended him all advantage, and no detri- 
ment: we mult therefore conclude, that Ulyſſes was (till to retain 
his ſovereignty over Ithaca, and only remove to Argos, to live with 

{o ſincere a friend as Menelaus, Euſtathins. 

v. 249. — a guſt of grief began to riſe, &c.] It has been 
obſcrved through the Iliad, and may be obſerved through the whole 
Odyſſey, that it was not a diſgrace to the greateſt heroes to ſhed 
tears; and indeed [ cannot ſee why it ſhould be an honour to any 
man, to be able to diveſt himſelf of human nature lo far as to appear 
inſenſible upon the moſt affecting occaſions. No man is born a ſtoic : 
it is art, not nature; tears are only a ſhame, when the cauſe from 
whence they flaw is mean or vicious. Here Menelaus laments a 
friend, Telem achus a father, Piſiſtratus a brother: but from what 
cauſe ariſe the tears of Helen? lt is to be remembered that Helen is 
drawn in the ſofteſt colours in the Odyſſey; the char: cter of the 
adultreſs is loſt in that of the penitent : the name of Ulyſſes throws 
her into tears, becauſe ſhe is the occaſion of all the ſufferings of that 


brave man; the poet makes her the firlt in ſorrow, as ſhe is the cauſe 
of all their tears. es 


* 
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Faſt for the fire the filial ſorrows flow ; 

The weeping monarch {wells the mighty woe: 

Thy cheeks, Piſiſtratus, the tears bedew, 

While pictur'd to thy mind appear'd in view 

Thy martial brother: on the Phrygian plain 2 


WIN 
1 


Extended pale, by ſwarthy Memnon flain ! 


But ſilence ſoon the ſon of Neftor broke, 

And melting with fraterna! pity ſpoke. 
Frequent, O king, was Neſtor wont to raiſe 

And charm attention with thy copious praiſe: 260 

To crown thy various gifts, the ſage allign'd 

The glory of a firm capacious mind: 

With that ſuperiour attribute controul 

This unavailing impotence of ſoul. 

Let not your roof with echoing grief reſound, 26 


5 
Now for the feaſt the friendly bowl is crown'd : 
But when from dewy ſhade emerging bright, 
Aurora ſtreaks the ſky with orient light, 
Let each deplore his dead : the rites of woe 
Are all, alas! the living can beſtow : 270 


O'er the congenial duſt injoin'd to ſhear 
'The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. 


* Antilochus. 


v. 256. Let no! yꝛur roof with echiine grief reſcund, 
New for the feaſt the friend iy biæul is cr oaun'd.] 


It may be 2ſfked why ſorrow for the dead ſhould he more unſeaſonable 
in the evening thin the morning? Kuftathivs anſwers, jet others 
ſhould lo k non our evening tears as the cleft of wine, and not ol 


| love to the dead 


* Titempettivus veait inter pocula fletus, 
Nec lacrymas dvlci fas eſt miſcere falerno.“ 


I fancy there may be a more rati ana account given of this expreſſion; 
the tive of fealling was ever locked upon as a time of joy and 
thankſgiving to che gods; it bore a eligious veneration among the 
ancients, and conſequently to ſhed tears when they ſhould exprets 
their gratitude to the gods with joy, was eeemed a profanation. 
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115 
Then mingling in the mournful pomp with you, 
[1] pay my brother's ghoſt a warriour's due, 
And mourn the brave Antilochus, a name 275 


Not unrecorded in the rolls of fame : 
With ſtrength and ſpeed ſuperiour form'd, in fight 
To face the foe, or RR his flight: 
Too early ſnatch d by !2i- ere known to me! 
I boaſt a witneſs of his worth in thee. 

Young and mature ! the monarch thus rejoins, 
In thee renew'd the ſoul of Neſtor ſhines : 
Form'd by the care of that conſummate ſage, 
In early bloom an oracle of age. 
Whene'er his influence Jove vouchſafes to ſhow'r 
To bleſs the natal, and the nuptial hour ; 
From the great fire tranſmiſſive to the race, 
The boon devolving gives diſtinguiſh'd grace. 
Such, happy Neſtor ! was thy glorious doom; 
Around thee full of years, thy offspring bloom, 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate; 
The gifts of heaven to guard thy hoary ſtate. 
But now let each becalm his troubled breaſt, 
Waſh, and partake ſerene the friendly feaſt, 
To move thy ſuit, Telemachus, delay, 
Till heav'n's revolving lamp reitores the day. 

He ſaid, Aſphalion {wift the laver brings : 
Alternate all partake the orateful {prings : 
Then from the rites of purity repair, 
And with keen gult the fav'ry viands ſhare, ; 
Meantime with genial joy to warm the ſoul, 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-1nfpiring bow! ; 
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V. 302. Bright Helew mind an 11th pv {hiv 19 bow! R Ke.) The 
conjeair.s ahowt this cordial of Helen have been almoſt infinite. 
Some take nepenthes allegoricaliy, to ſigniſy hiſtory, muſie, or 
Þ bilofop hy. Plutarch in the firſt of the Symfoſiacs affirms it to be, 
d 'Courle well ſuiting the preſ-nt D. Hons zn conditions of the 
hearers Macrobius is of the ſatme opinion, © Dehnimentum iliud 
quod Helena viuo miſcuit, non herba {uit, non ex India ſuccus, 
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'L emper'd with drugs of ſor'reign uſe, taff uage | . 
The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage; ; N 
| C 


«© fed narrandi opportunitas, quæ hoſpitem mceroris oblitum flex 


« ad gaudium.” What gave a foundation to this fction of Horner, Al 
as Dacier obſerves, might be this. Diodorus writes that in Egypt, TI 
and chiefly at Heliopolis, the ſame with Thebes, where Menelaus | Or 


ſojourned, as has been already obſerved, there lived women who 


boaſted of certain potions, which not only made the unfortunate Or 
forget all their calamities, but drove away the molt violent allies of BY 
grief or anger. Euſebius direQly affirms, that even in his time the MW 
wonien of Dioſpolis were able to calm the rage of grief or anger by Fre 
certain potions. Now whether this be truth or fiction, it fully Th 
vindicates Homer, fince a poet may make uſe of a prevailing, though MW 
falſe opinion. | | | Th 
Milton mentions this nepenthed in his excellent maſque f Bri 
Comus. 7h 
Behold this cordial julep here, Wit 
That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds : Wit 
Not that nepenthes which the wife of Thoge | 5 
In Ægypt gave to Jove- born Helena, Of 1 
Is of tuch pow'r as this to ſtir up joy, : | Fro: 
To life ſo friendly, or ſo cool to thirſt, | To 
But that there may be ſomething more than ſiction in this is very The 
probable, ſince the Ægyptians were ſo notoriouſly (killed in phyiic; The 
and particularly ſince this very Thon, or Thonis, or Thoon, is re- T 
ported by the ancients to have been the inventor of phyſic among the "Sn 
Agyptians. The deſcription of this nepenthes agrees admirably with Lem 
what we know of the qualities and effects of opium. By t! 
It is further ſaid of Thon, that he was king of Canopus, and 
Alte! 


entertained Menelaus hoſpitably before he had ſeen Helen; but after- 
wards falling in love with her, and offering violence, he was flain by W To fi 


Menclaus. From his name the Egyptians gave the name of Thoth 4 
to the firſt month of their year, and alſo to a city the name f nd | 
Thonis lian writes, that Menelaus, when he travelled to the Myſe. 


Æthiopians, committed Helen to the protection of Thonis; that ſhe 
fell in love with bim, that Polydamna growing jealous confined her 
to the iſland of Pharos, but gave her an herb to preſerve her from 
the poiſon of ſerpents, there frequent, which from Helen was called W yz 4 
Helenium. Strabo writer, that at Canopus, on the mouth of Wt; 
the Nile, there ſtands a city named Thonies, from king Thonis, Wr-0qyce 
who received Helen and Menelaus. Herodotus relates, that Thonis kugel) 
was governour of Canopus, that he repreſented the injury which 
Paris had done to Menelaus, to Proteus, who reigned in Memphis. v. 3 
Euſtathius. ; 
This laſt remark from Herodotus is ſufficient to ſhew, that Homer WI 4 
ie got lo fictitious as is generally imagined, that there really 3 
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To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dry the tearful ſluices of deſpair : 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' exalted mind 
All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. 
| Tho! on the blazing pile his parent lay, 
Or a lov'd brother groan'd his life away, 
Or darling ſon, oppreſs'd by ruffian- force, 
| Fell breathleſs at his feet, a mangled corſe ; 
| From morn to eve, impaſhve and ſerene, 
| The man entranc'd would view the deathful ſcene. 
| Theſe drugs, ſo friendly to the joys of life, 
| Bright Helen learnd from Thone's imperial wife; 
Who ſway'd the ſcepter, where prolific Nile 
| With various fimples clothes the fat'ned ſoil. 
| With wholſome herbage mix'd, the direful bane 
Of vegetable venom, taints the plain ; 
From Pzon ſprung, their patron-god imparts | 
To all the Pharian race his healing arts. 
The bev'rage now prepar'd t' inſpire the feaſt, 
I ihe circle thus the beauteous queen addreſt. | 
Thron'd in omnipotence, ſupremeſt Jove — 123 
Tempers the fates of human race above; 
By the firm ſanction of his ſov'reign will, 
Alternate are decreed our good and ill, 
o feaftful mirth be this white hour aſſign'd, 
And ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the mind. 
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330 
i Myſelf aſſiſting in the ſocial joy, 
wv Will tell Ulyſſes? bold exploit in Troy: 
er | | 
m | | 
ed NVae a king named Proteus, that the poet builds his fables upon 
of tuth, and that it was truth that originally determined Homer to in— 
u, WY Proteus into hi poctry z but I intend to explain this more 
oy largely i In the ſtory of Proteus, 0 
IC | 
„ ere enn 

ww 0 tell Ulyſſes beld exploit ] 
5 What is here related ſbews the neceſſity of the introduction of 
ally 


Helen, and the uſe the poet makes of it: ſhe is not brought in 
merely as a uta perſona,” to fill up the number ef perſons z but 


er. J. 
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Sole witneſs of the deed I now declare; 


Speak you (who ſaw) his wonders in the war. 


Seam'd o'er with wounds, which his own ſabre gave, 
In the vile ON Age rs, 336 
The ſoe deceiv'd, he paſs'd the tented plain, 

In Troy to mingle with the hoſtile train. 


In this attire ſecure from ſearching eyes, 
*['1ll haply piercing thro' the dark diſguiſe 345 


The chief 1 challeng'd ; he, whoſe praQtis'd wit 
Knew all the ſerpent-mazes of deceit, | 


ſho relates ſeveral incidents, in which ſhe herſelf was concerned, 
ard which the cou'd only know 3 and conſequently not only diverſi- 
-fies, but carries on the deſign of the ſtory. Euſtathius. 

v. 335. Seam'd oer with wounds, &c.] The poet here ſhew; 
his judgment in paſſing over many inſtances of the ſufferings of 
'Ulytles, and relating this piece of condud, not mentioned by ary 
ether author, The art of Ulyſſes in extricating himſelf from di.. 
ficulties is laid down as the ground-work of the poem, he is cr. 
>urTpor: ©», and this is an excellent example of it. This further 
ſhews the neceſſity cf the appearance of Helen, no other perſon 
being acquainted with the ſtory, If this ſtratagem be not a rea- 
lity, yet it beats the reſemblance of it; and Megabyſus the Perſian 
(as Euſtathius obſerves) praQtiſed it, as we learn from hiſtory, 
We may reaionably conjecture that Ulyſſes was committed to He- 
len, 1n hopes that he would diſcover the affairs of the army more 
freely to her ban any other perſon ; for what could be more agree- 
able to a Greek, than to be committed to the care of a Greek, as 
Ulyſſes was to Helen? By the fame conduct the poet raiſes the 
charaCer of Helen, by making her ſhew her repentance by an 
act of geneiofity to her counuyman. The original ſays ſhe gave 
zn oath to Ulyſſes not to diſcover him before he was in ſafety in 
the Grecian army: now this docs not impiy that ſhe ever diſco— 
vercd to the Trojans that Ulyſſes had entered Troy: the contra) 
opinion is moſt probable z for it cannot be imagined but all Troy 
mult have been incenſed greatly againit her, had they known that 
ſhe had concealed one of their mortal enemies, and diſmiſſed him 
in ſafety: it was ſufficient for Ulyſſes to take her oath that lhe 
would not diſcover him, till he was in ſecurity : he left her fur 
ture conduct to ker own diſcretion. It is probable that ſhe fur- 
n.thed Ulyſſes with a ſword, for in his return he flew many Tro- 
jans: he came to Troy, obſcrves Euſtathius, in rags, and ke 4 

tive: and to have concealed a ſword, weu:d have endanger'd bs 
life upon a diſcovery of it, aud given ttiong ſuſpicions of an im- 
PG ors 
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| Loud grief reſounded thro' the tow'rs of Troy, 355 


I view'd th' effects of that diſaſtrous flame, 

Which kindled by th' imperious queen of love, 

| Conſtrain'd me from my native realm to rove : 360 
And oft in bitterneſs of ſoul deplor'd 

My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord; I 


this ſpeech is very artful : Helen aſcribes her ſeduction to Venus, 


| ceals it, and only ſays ſhe was carried thither, leaving Troy to 
| the imagination of Menelaus; ſhe ſuffers not herſelf to mention 
names fo odious now to heiſelf, and ever to Menelaus, as Paris and 
| Troy. She compliments Menclaus very handſomely, and ſays, that 
| he wanted no accompliſhment either in mind or body: it being the 
nature of man not to reſent the injuries of a wife ſo much upon the 
| account of her being corrupted, but of the preference ſhe gives to 


| another perſon 3 he looks upon ſuch a preſerence as the moſt affecting 
part of the injury. Euſtathius. 
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Eludes my fearch : but when his form I view'd 

Freſh from the bath with fragrant oils renew'd, 

His limbs in military purple dreſs'd; 345 
Each brightning grace the genuine Greek confeſs'd, 

A previous pledge of ſacred faith obtain'd, 

'Till he the lines and Argive fleet regain'd, 

To keep his ſtay conceal'd ; the chief declar'd | 
The plans of war againſt the town prepar'd. 356 
Exploring then the ſecrets of the ſtate, 

He learn'd what beſt might urge the Dardan fate : 

And fafe returning to the Grecian hoſt, 

Sent many a ſhade to Pluto's dreary coaſt. 


But my pleas'd boſom glow'd with ſecret joy : 
For then with dire remorſe, and conſcious ſhame, 


v. 3er. Exploring then the ſecrets of the ſtate.] The word $pvis 


| is here uſed in a large ſenſe: it takes in all the obtervations Ulyſſes 
| made during his continuance in Troy, it takes in the deſigns 


and counſels of the enemy, his meaſuring the gates, the height 


| of the walls, the ezfieſt place for an aſſault or ambuſh, the 
| taking away the Palladium, or whatever elſe a wiſe man may be 


| inppoſed to obſerve, or ad, in execution of ſuch a ſtratagem, 
Euſtathius. 


v. 357. For then with dire remerſe, &.] The concluſion of 


and mentions nothing of Paris. Inſtead of naming Troy, ſhe con- 
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Admir'd among the firſt of human race, 
For ev'ry gift of mind, and manly gr 

Right well, reply'd the king, . diſplays 
The matchleſs merit of the chief you praiſe : 366 
Heroes in various climes myſelf have found, 
For martial deeds, and depth of thought renown'd : 
But Ithacus, umival'd in his claim, 
May boaſt a title to the loudeſt fame: 379 
In battle calm, he guides the rapid ſtorm, 
Wiſe to reſolve, and patient to perform. 
What wond'rous conduct in the chief appear'd, 
When the vaſt fabric of the ſteed we rear'd ! 
Some dzmon anxious for the Trojan doom, 
Urg'd you with great Deiphobus to come, 
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v. 365. Men:lau,'s anſwer,) The judgment of the poet in con- 
tinuiog the ſtory conceraing Ulytles, is not obſerved by any com- 
mentator. Ulyſſes is the chief hero of the poem, every thing 
ſhould have a reference to him, otherwiſe the narration ſtands til! 
without any advance towards the concluſion of it. The poet there- 
fore to keep Ulyſſes in our minds, dwells upon his ſufferings and 


adventures: he ſupplies his not appearing in the preſent ſcene of 


action, by ſetting his character before us, and continually forcin; 
his prudence, patience, and valour upon our obſervation. He uſes 
the ſame art and judgment with relation to Achilles in the [liad 
the hero of the poem is abſert from the chief ſcenes of action 
during much of the time which that poem comprites, but he is con- 
woual'y brought into the mind of the reader, by recounting his es- 
pheits and glory 

v. 375. Sone demon anxious fir the Trojan doom. ] It is the ob- 
ſervation of Euſtathius, that theſe words are very artfully - intro- 
daccd to vindicate Helen; they imply that what ſhe acted was by 
compulſion, and to evi 1 this more clearly, Deiphobus is given 


her for an attendant, as a ſpy upon her actions, that ſhe might 


not conceal any thing that ſhould happen, but att her part well, 
by endeavouring to deceive the Greeks in favour of Troy, It is 
the demon, not Helen, that is in fault; this, continues Euſta- 
thius, aniwers many objections that lie againſt Helen: for if ſhe 
was a real penitent, as ſhe herſ- If affirms, how comes ſhe to eo- 
deavoeur to deceive the Greeks by the dilguiie of her voice, into 
more miſery than had yet ariſen from a ten years war? Or indeed 
is it credible that any. perſon could modulate her voice fo artfully 
as to reſemble ſo many voices? And how could the Greeks in- 
cloſed in the wooden horſe believe that their wives Who were 1g 
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T' explore the fraud; with guile oppos'd to guile, 
Slow-pacing chrice around th' inſidious pile; 


Greece, could be arrived in fo ſhort a ſpace as they had been con- 
cealed there, from the various regions of Greece, and meet toge- 
ther in Troy? Wouid the wives of theſe heroes come into an ene- 


my's country, when the whole army, except theſe latent heroes, 


were retired from it? This is ridiculous and impoſiible, I maſt 
confeſs there is great weight in theſe objeQions ;' but Euſtathius 
anſwers all by the interpoſition of the demon 3 and by an idle tra- 
dition that Helen had the name of Echo, from the faculty of mi- 
micking ſounds; and that this gift was beſtowed upon her by Ve- 
nus when ſhe married Menelaus, that ſhe might be able to detect 
him, if he ſhould prove falſe to her bed, by imitating the voice of 
the ſuſpected perſon, (but Menclaus had moe occalion for this 
faculty than Helea) As for the excuie of the demon, it equally 
excules all erimes: for inſtance, was Helen falſe to Meneiaus * 
The demon occaſioned it. Dace he ac an impoſtor to deſtroy all 
her Grecian fiends, and even Menzlaus? The demon . compels 
her to it. The dæmon compels her to go with Deiphobus, to ſur- 
round the horſe thrice, to und the files of it, to endeavour to 


ſurpriſe the latent Greeks by an imitation of the voices of th r 


wives, and in ſhoit, to at ik .a perſon that was very ſincere n- 
miſchief,” | 

Dacier takes another courſe, and gives up Helen, but remarks 
the great addreſs of Menelaus. Helen had, faid the, long deſired 
nothing ſo much as to return to Lacedæmon; and her heart had 
long been wholly turned to M-nelaus: Menelaus is not at all con- 
rinced of this pretended fincerity; but it would have been too- 
groſs, after he had taken her again to his bed, to convict her of 
taiſhood ; he therefore contents himſeif barely to reply, that ſome 
demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had forced her to a condutt diſ- 
ayreeable to her fincerity. This (continues Dacier) is an artful, 
but ſevere irony. | | 

As for the objection concerning the impoſſibility of the Greeks 
believing their wives could be in Troy; ſhe anſwers, that the au- 


 thors ef this object ion bave not ſufficiently confidere+ human na- 


ture. The voice of a beloved perſon might of a ſudden, and by 
ſurpriſe, draw from any perſon a word involuntary, before he has 
time to make reflection. This undoubtedly is true, where cir- 
cumſtances make an impoſture probable; but here is an impoſſi- 
bility; it is utterly impoſſible to believe the wives of theſe heroes 
could be in Troy. Beſides, Menelaus himſelf tells us, that even 
be had fallen into the ſnare, but Ulyſſes prevented it; this adds 
to the incredibility of the ſtory; for if this faculty of m'imickry 
was given upon his marriage with Helen, it was nothing new to 
him: he mult be ſuppoſed to be acquainted with it, and conſe- 
quentiy be the leſs liable to ſurpriſe: nay it is not impoſſible, but 
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Lach noted leader's name you thrice invoke, 

Your accent varying as their ſpouſes ſpoke : 380 

The pleaſing ſounds each latent warriour warm'd, 

But moſt Tydides' and my heart alarm'd : 

To quit the ſteed we both impatient preſs, 

Threat'ning to anſwer from the dark receſs. 

Unmoy'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd : 383 

And the vain ardours of our love reſtrain'd: 

But Anticlus unable to controul, 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning ſoul: 

Ulyſſes ſtraight with indignation fir'd, 

(For ſo the common care of Greece requir'd) 390 

Firm to his lips his forceful hands apply'd, 

Till on his tongue the flutt' ring, murmurs dy d. 

Meantime Minerva from the fraudful horſe, 

Back to the court of Priam bent your courſe. 
Inclement fate! Telemachus replies, 393 

Frail is the boaſted attribute of wile : 

The leader, mingling with the vulgar hoſt, 

Is in the common maſs of matter loſt ! 

But now let fleep the painful waſte repair 

Of fad reflection, and corroding care. 469 
He ceas'd ; the menial fair that round her wait, 

At Helen's beck prepare the room of ſtate ; 


Py 


the experiment might have been made upon him before Helen fie 
away with Paris. 

In ſhort, 1 think this pafſage wants a further vindication; the 
circurſtznces are low, if not incredible. Virgil, the great im 
tator of Homer, has given us a very different and more noble de- 
ſcription of the deſtruction of Troy: he has not thought fit te 
imitate him in this deſcription. | 

If we allow Helen to act by compulſion, to have feared the 
Trojans, and that Deiphobus was ſent as a ſpy upon her action: 
yet this is no vindication of her conduct: ſhe ſtill acts a mean 
part, and through fear becomes an accomplice in endeavouring (e 
betray and ruin the Greeks, : 

I ſhail jult add, that after the death of Paris, Helen marries 
Deiphobus 3 that the ſtory of the wooden horſe is probably found 
upon the taking of Troy by an engine called a horſe, as the li“ 
engine was Called a ram by the Romans. | 
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Beneath an ample portico, they ſpread 
The downy fleece to form the ſlumb'rous bed; 
And o'er ſoft palls of purple grain, unfold 405 
Rich tapeſtry, ſtiff with inwoven gold: 
Then thro' th' illumin'd dome, to balmy reſt 
Th' obſequious herald guides each princely gueſt: 
While to his regal bow'r the king aſcends, 
And beauteous Helen on. her lord attends. 4·0 
Soon as the morn, in orient purple dreſt, 
Unbarr'd the portal of the roſeate eaſt, 
The monarch roſe; magnificent to view, 
Th imperial mantle o'er his veſt he threyy : 
The glitt'ring zone athwart his ſhoulder caſt, 45 
A ſtarry falchion low- depending grac'd ; 
Claſp'd on. his feet th' embroider'd fandals ſhine ; 
And forth he moves, majeſtic and divine : 
Inſtant to young Telemachus he preſs'd, 
And thus: benevolent his ſpeech addreſs'd. 42@ 
Say, royal youth, ſincere of foul, report 
What cauſe hath led you to the Spartan court ? 
Do public or domeſtic cares conſtrain 
This toilſome voyage o'er the ſurgy main? 
O highly favour'd delegate of Jove! 425 
(Replies the prince) inflam'd with filial love, 
And anxious hope, to hear my parent's doom, 
A ſuppliant to your royal court I come. 
Our ſov'reign ſeat a lewd uſurping race 
With lawleſs riot, and miſ- rule diſgrace ; 430 
To pamper'd inſolence devoted fall 
Prime of the flock, and choiceſt of the ſtall : 
For wild ambition wings their bold deſire, 
And all to mount th' imperial bed aſpire, 
But proſtrate I implore, oh king! relate 435 
The mournful ſeries of my father's fate: 
G4 
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Each known diſaſter of the man diſcloſe, 

Born by his mother to a world of woes ! 
Recite them! nor in erring pity fear 
To wound with ſtoried grief the filial ear : 4 
It cer Ulyſſes, to reclaim your right, 

Avow'd his zeal in council or in fight, 

If Phrygian camps the friendly toils atteſt, 
To the fire's merit give the fon's r2quzſt. 
Deep from his inmoſt ſoul Atrides ſigh'd, 445 
And thus indignant to the prince reply'd : 
Heav'ns! would a ſoft, inglorious, daſtacd train 
An abſent hero's nuptial joys profane! 
So with her young, amid the woodland ſhades, 
A tim'rous hind the lion's court invad +, "> -;"&00 
Leaves in the fatal lair the tender fawns, 


48 


Climbs the green cliff, or feeds the flow'ry lawns : 


v. 447. Heaw'ns! winld a ſoft, ino lirious, daftard train. Me- 
nelaus is fird with indignation at the injaries offeied his friend 
by the ſuitors : he breaks out into an exciamation, and in à ht 
contempt vouchſaſes not to men'ton them: he thinks ne fuliy 
diſtinguiſmes whem he intends, by calling them e ore. 
„ thoſe cowards” The comparifon which he introduces is very Jutt, 
they ere the favyne, Ulyſſes is the lion. 

This is the firſt ſimile that Homer has inſerted in the Odyfley; 
but I cannot think it proceeded from a barrennefs of invention, 
or thiough phlegm in the declenſion of his years, as ſome have 
imagined. The nature of the poem requires a difference of ſtyle 


z 


from the Iliad! The Iliad ruſhes along like a torrent; the Olyfley - 


flows gently on like a deep ftream, with a ſmooth tranguillity ; 
Achi les is all fire, Ulyſſes ail wiſdom. 8 

The ſimile in Homer is really beautiful; but in Hobbs rid'- 
culous. 


As when a flag and hind ent'ring the den 
Of th! abſent lion, lulls his whelps with tales, 
Ot hills and dales; the lion comes agen, 


And tears them into pieces with his nails. 25 


Can any thing be more foreign to the ſenſe of Homer, or w. 


tranſlated? He conftrues apnuvec *feping;, by telling ſtories of hi > 


ink a n 

and dales to the lion's helps, inſtead of“ Juga inveſtigat: but 

5 | . 5 N at ( 288 

fuch miſtakes are ſo frequent in Hobbs, that one would :imoſt fulpe*: 

his learning in Greek: he has diſgrac'd the beit poet, and a Wei, 
great hiftztrian; Homer, and 4 hucydides. 


VE 
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Meantime return'd, with dire remorſeleſs ſway 
The monarch-favage rends the trembling prey. 
With equal fury, and with equal fame, 455 
Ulyſſes ſoon ſhall re-aſſert his claim. 
O Jove, ſupreme, whom g2ds and men revere |! 
And“ thou, to whom 'tis given to gild the {phete ! 
With pow'r congenial join'd, propitious aid e 
The chief adopted by the martial maid |! 460 
Such to our with the warriour ſoon reſtore, 
As when contending on the Leſbian ſhore 
His proweis Philomelides confeſs'd, 
And loud-acclaiming Greeks the victor bleſs'd : 
Then ſoon th invaders of his bed and throne, 4605 
Their love preſumptuous ſhall with life atone. 
With patient ear, oh royal youth, attend 
The ſtoried labours of thy father's friend : 
Fruitful of deeds, the copious tale is Jong, 
But truth ſevere ſhall diate to iny tongue: 470% 
Learn what I heard the ſea-born ſeer relate, 
Whoſe eye can pierce the dark receſs of fate. 

Long on th' Agyptian coaſt by calms confin d, 
Heav'n to my fleet refus'd a proſp'rous wind; 
No vows had we preferr'd, nor victim {lain ! 475 
For this the gods each fav'1ing gale reſtrain: 
Jealous, to ſee their high behefts obeys ; 
Severe, if men th' eternal rights evade. 
High o'er a gulfy fea, the Pharian iſle 


Fronts the deep roar of diſemboguing Nile : 480 


* Apollo, 


v. 462, As when coutending en h. 7, bin ſbere.] The poet here 


ziyes an account of one of Ulyiless adventures. Phi'omelides was 
king of Leſbos, and Euttathius obſerves, that there was a tradition 
that Ulyſſes and Diomedes flew him. and tarncd 2 ſtately monument 
be had raiſed for himſelf into a public place for the reception af 


- 


79. The Pharian ile.) This deſcription of Pharos. 
ven great trouble to the critics and gorgrephers 3 it is gene- 


— 
j 
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Her diſtance from the ſhore, the courſe begun 
At dawn, and ending with the ſetting ſun, 

A galley meaſures ; when the ſtiffer gales 

Riſe on the poop, and fully ſtretch the ſails. 


bed 


eally concluded, that the diſtance of Pharos is about feven ſtadiz 
from Alexandria; Ammianus Marcellinus mentions this very 
paſlage thus; l. xx4i. * Inſula Pharos, ubi Protea curn Phoca- 
« rum gregibus diverſatum Homerus fabulatur inflatius, 2 civita- 
tis littore mille paſſibus diſparata,” or, © about a mile diſtant 
* from the ſhores.” How then comes Homer to affirm it to be 
diſtant a full day's ſail ? Dacier anſwers, that Homer might have 
heard that the Nile, continually bringing down much earthy ſub- 
ſtance, had enlarged the continent: and knowing it not to be {5 
diſtant in his time, took the liberty of a poet, and deſcribed it as 
ſtill more diſtant in the days of Menelaus. But Dacier never ſec: 
a miſtake in Homer. Had his poetry been worſe if he had de- 
fcribed the real diſtance of Pharos? It is allowable in a poet t: 
diſguife the truth, to adorn his ſtory, but what ornament has he 
given his poetry by this enlargement ? Bochart has fully proved 
that there is no acceſſion to the continent from ary ſubſtance that 
the Nile brings down with it: the violent agitation of the ſeas 
prohibit it from ledging, and forming itſelf into folidity, Era- 
toſthenes is of opinion, that Homer was ignorant of the mouth: 
of Nile: but Strabo anſwers, that his filence about them is not an 
argurnent of his ignorance, for neither has he ever mentioned 
where he was born. But Strabo does not enter fully into the 
meaning of Eratoſthenes: Eratoſthenes does not mean that Home: 
was ignorant of the mouths of Nile from his filence, but becauſe 
he places Pharos at the diſtance of a whole day's ſail. from the 
continent. The only way to unite this inconſiſtence is to ſuppoſe, 
that the poet intended to ſpecify the Peluſiac mouth of Nile, from 
Which Pharos ſtands about a day's ſail ; but this is ſubmitted to the 
eritics. | 

I cannot tell whether one ſhould venture to make uſe of the word 
Nile in the tranſlation, it is doubileſs an anachroniſm ; that name bes 
ing unkoown in the times of Homer and Menelaus, when the Nile 
was called Ægyptus. Homer in this very book 


— — Ayu loi Ai oeTED ola, 


Yet on the other hand, this name of Ægyptus is fo little known, 
that a common reader would ſcarce diſtinguiſh the river from the 
country; and indeed univerſal cuſtom has obtained for ufing the 
Latin name inſte:d of the Grecian, in many other inſtances which 
are equally anachroniſms : witneſs all the names of the gods and 
goddeſſes throughout Homer; Jupiter for Zeus, juno for Ere, 
Neptune tor Poſidaon, &. 
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There, anchor'd veſſels ſafe in harbour lye, 485 

Whilſt limpid ſprings the failing caſk ſupply. | 
And now the twentieth ſun deſcending, laves 

His glowing axle in the weſtern waves ; 

Still with expanded fails we court in vain 

Propitious winds, to waft us o'er the main: 490 

And the pale mariner at once deplores 

His drooping vigour, and exhauſted ſtores. 

When lo! a bright cœrulean form appears, 

The fair Eidothea ! to diſpel my fears ; 


Proteus her fire divine. With pity preſs'd, 495 


Me ſole the daughter of the deep addreſs'd ; 

What-time with hunger pin'd, my abſent mates 

Roam the wild iſle in ſearch of rural cates, 

Bait the barb'd ſteel, and from the fiſhy flood 

Appeaſe th' afflitive fierce deſire of food. 50⁰ 
Whoe er thou art (the azure goddeſs cries) 


Thy conduct ill deſerves the praiſe of wiſe: 


Is death thy choice, or miſery thy boaſt, 

That here inglorious on a barren coaſt 

'Thy brave aſſociates droop, a meagre train | 505 
With famine pale, and aſk thy care in vain ? 


v. 49). Bait the barb'd ſteel, and from the fiſhy food.] Menelaus 
ſays, hunger was ſo violent among his companions, that they were 
compelled to eat fiſh. Plutarch in his Sympoſacs obſerves, that among 


the Syrians and Greeks, to alſtaia from tiſh was efleemed a piece of 


ſanctity; that though the Greeks were encamped upon the Helle- 
ſpont, there is not the leaſt intimation that they eat fiſh, or any ſea 
proviſion z and that the companions of Ulyſſes, in the twelfth book 
of the Odyſſey, never fought for fiſh till all their other proviſions were 
conſumed, and that the ſame neceſſity compelled . them to eat the 
herds of the.ſun which induced them to taſte fiſh. No fiſh is ever 
offered in ſacrifice : tbe Pythagoreans in particular command fiſh not 
to be eaten more ſtrictly than any other animal: fiſh afford no ex- 
cuſe at all for their deſtruction, they Jive as it were in anctker world, 
diſturb not our air, conſume not our fruits, or injure the Waters; 
and therefore the Pythagoreans, who were unwilling to offer violence 
to any animals, fed very little, or not at ail on-5ſhes. | thought it ne- 
ceſſary to inſert this from Plutarch, becauſe it is an obſervation that 
tiplaigs othcr padages in the ſequel of the Odyſſzy. 
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Struck with the kind reproach, I ſtraight reply ; 
Whate'er thy title in thy native ſky, 
A goddeſs ſure ! for more than mortal grace 
Speaks thee deſcendant of ætherial race: 510 
Deem not, that here of choice my fleet remains; 
Some heav'nly pow'r averſe my ſtay conſtrains : 
O, piteous of my fate, vouchſafe to ſhew, 
(For what's ſequeſter'd from celeſtial view?) | 
What pow'r becalms th' innavigable ſeas ? 815 
What guilt provokes him, and what vows appeaſe? 

I ceas'd, when affable the goddeſs cry'd ; 
Obſerve, and in the truths 1 ſpeak confide: 
Th' orac'lous ſeer frequents the Pharian coaſt, 
From whoſe high bed my birth divine I boaftt : 528 
Proteus, a rame tremendous o'er the main, 
The delegate of Neptune's wat'ry reign. 


v. 221, Preleus, a name tremendous gerte wan; Fuſtzihius enu- 


merates various op. nicns concerning Proteus; forne underftend Een, 
teus allegorically to fgnify the firſt matter which undergoes all 
changes; others make him an emblem of true friendſhip, Which 
enght not to be ſeuled till it has been tric! in all hepes: others 


3 
make Proteus a p ue of a flatterer,, who fzkes up all ſhapes, aud 


faits hinſclf to all ferms, in cormpliance to the temper of the perſon 
whom he courts, The Greeks (obſervegÞolorus) wragined all 
theſe metamerphoſes of Proteus to hive een borrow: d from the 
practices of the gyptian kings, who were accuſtomed to Wear 
the figures of lions, bulls or dragons in their diademe, as embleins 
of royalty, and ſometimes that of trees, 8&c. not fo auch bor er 
nament as tertour. Others took Proteus to be an enchanter; a 
Euſtathlus recounts ſeveral that were eminent in th's art, as Cra- 
tiſthenes the Pnlaiſian (which Dacier renders by miſtake Caliſthe- 
nes the phyſician) who when he pleaſed could appear ail on tre, 
and aſſume other appearances to the aſtoniſhment of the ſpeAators : 
ſech. allo was Kenophon, Scymnus of Tarent.m, Phihpfides ot 
Syracuſe, Heraciitus of Mitylene, apd Nymphodorus, all practiiers 
ef magical arts; ard Euſtathius recites that the Phoce were made. 
vſe of in their incantatiens. Some write that Proteus was an - 
eyptian tumbler, who could throw himſelf into variety of ßgures 
and poliures z others, a ſtage-player 3 others, that he was a great 
general, f:iiled in all the arts and ſtratagems of war: Dacier looks 
upon him to have been an enchanter, or Savpearoroug, It is cer- 
tain fem Hsrodetue, that there was ig the times of Menelaus, 4 


* 4 
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Watch with inſiduous care his known abode ; 
There faſt in chains conſtrain the varions god: 
Who bound, obedient to ſupertor force, 7 BSE 
Unerring will preſcribe your deſtin'd courſe. 
If ſtudious of your realms, you then demand 
Their ſtate, ſince laſt you left your natal land; 
Inſtant the god obſequious will diſcloſe 
Bright tracks of glory, or a cloud of woes. 538 

She ceas'd, and ſuppliant thus I made reply; 
O goddeſs! on thy aid my hopes rely : 
DiQate propitious to my duteous ear, 
What arts can captivate the changeful ſeer * | 
For perilous th' aſſay, unheard the toil, | 53 
T' elude the preſcience or a god by guile. 

Thus to the goddeſs mild my ſuit I end. 
Then ſhe. Obedient to my rule, attend : 
When thro' the zone of heav'n the mounted ſun 
Hath journey'd half, and half remains to run ; 54% 
The ſeer, while zephyrs curl, the ſwelling deep, 
Baſks on the breezy ſhore, in grateful ſleep, 
His oozy limbs. Emerging from the wave, 
The Phocæ ſwift ſurround his rocky cave, 
Frequent and full; the conſecrated train 64.6 
Of * her, whoſe azure trident awes the main: 
There wallowing warm, th' enormous herd exhales 
An oily fteam, and taints the noon-tide gales. 


king named. Proteus, who rezgned in Memphis; that AE-ypt wis 
always remarkable for thoſe who excelled in magical arts; *hns 
Jannes and Jambres changed, at jealt in appearance, a rod igto 2. 
ſerpent, and water into blood; it is not therefore improhab! but 
that Menelaus, hearing of bim while he was in Egypt, we 1 
conſult him as an enchanter, which kind of men always pretended 
to foxeknow events: this perhaps Was the reai foundation o he 
whole ſtory concerning Proteus; the reft is the fict on and embe- 
liſ̃ment of the poet, who aſcribes to his Proteus Whatever the ere du- 
lity of men uſually aſcribes to enchanteis. 


* Amphitrite, 
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To that receſs, commodious for ſurpriſe, 
When purple light ſhall next ſuffuſe the ſkies, 550 
With me repair ; and from thy warriour band 
'Three choſen chiefs of dauntleſs foul command : 
Let their auxiliar force befriend the toil 
For ſtrong the god, and perfected in baile. 
Stretch'd on the ſhelly ſhore, he firſt ſurveys 555 
The flouncing herd aſcending from the ſeas; 
Their number ſumm d, repos d in ſleep profound 
The ſcaly charge their guardian god ſurround : 
So with his batt'ning flocks the careful ſwain 
Abides, pavilion'd on the graſſy plain. 56⁰ 
With pow'rs united, obſtinately bold 
Invade him, couch'd amid the ſcaly fold: 
Inſtant he wears, eluſive of the rape, 
The mimic force of ev'ry ſavage ſhape : 
Or glides with liquid lapſe a murm'ring ſtream, 565 
Or wrapt in flame, he glows at ev'ry limb. 
Yet ſtill retentive, with redoubled might 
Thro' each vain paſſive form conſtrain his flight. 
But when, his native ſhape reſum'd, he ſtands 
| Patient of conqueſt, and your cauſe demands; 570 
The cauſe that urg'd the bold attempt declare, 
And ſoothe the vanquiſh'd with a victor's pray'r. 
| The bands relax'd, implore the ſeer to ſay 
What godhead interdicts the wat'ry way; 
Who ſtraight: propitious, in prophetic ſtrain 575 
Will teach you to repaſs th' unmeaſur'd main. 
She ceas'd, and bounding from the ſhelfy ſhore, 
Round the deſcending nymph the waves redounding 
| roar. 
l High wrapt in wonder of the future deed, 
[ With joy impetuous, to the port I ſpecd; 5 80 
v. 569. But when his native ſhape reſumꝰ d, &c.] This is founded TE 
upon the practice of enchanters, who never give their anſwers, ti! 3 


they have aſtoniſhed the imagination of thoſe WhO een them with. WM 
their Joaghing deluſions. Dacier, 


. he | 
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The wants of nature with repaſt ſuffice, 

Till night with grateful ſhade involy'd the ſkies, 
And ſhed ambroſial dews. Faft by the deep, 
Along the tented ſhore, in balmy ſleep, | 


Our cares were loſt. When o'er the eaſtern lawn, 585; 


In ſaffron robes the daughter of the dawn 
Advanc'd her roſy ſteps; before the bay, 

Due ritual honours to the gods I pay ;. 
Then ſeek the place the ſea-born nymph aſlign'd, 


With three aſſociates of undaunted mind. 590 


Arriv'd, to form along th' appointed ſtrand 
For each a bed, ſhe ſcoops the hilly ſand: 
Then from her azure car, the finny ſpoils 


Of four vaſt Phocz takes, to veil her wiles : 
| Beneath the finny ſpoils extended prone, 59g 
| Hard toil ! the prophet's piercing eye to ſhun ; | 


New from the corſe, the ſcaly frauds diffuſe 
Unſavoury ſtench of oil, and brackiſh ooze : 
But the bright ſea-maid's gentle pow'r implor'd, 


With-neCtar'd drops the ſick'ning ſenſe reſtor'd. 6 


Thus till the ſun had travell'd half the ſkies, 
Ambuſh'd we lie, and wait the bold empriſe : 
When thronging quick to baſk in open air, 
The flocks of ocean to the ſtrand repair: 


Couch'd on the ſunny fand, the monſters leepd: 605 


Then Proteus mounting from the hoary deep, 

Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit: 

(In order told, we make the ſum compleat.) 
Pleas'd-with the falſe review, ſecure he lies, 

And leaden ſlumbers preſs his drooping eyes. 610 
Ruſhing impetuous forth, we ſtraight prepare 

A furious onſet with the ſound of war, 

And ſhouting ſeize the god: our force t' evade 

His various arts he ſoon reſumes in aid: 


v. 2 And ſbouting ſeize the god : —] Proteus has, through 
e tory, been deſcribed as a god who knew all things ; it 


the who 
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A lion now, he curls a ſurgy mane; 61; 
Sudden, our bands a ſpotted pard reſtrain ; 

Then arm'd with tuſks, and lightning in his eyes, 

A boar's obſcener ſhape the god belies : 


On ſpiry volumes, there, a dragon rides; 


Here, from our ſtrict embrace a ſtream he glides: 620 
And laſt, ſublime his ſtately growth he rears, 

A tree, and well-diſſembled foliage wears. 

Vain efforts! with ſuperior pow'r compreſs'd, 

Me with reluQance thus the ſeer addreſs'd. 

Say, fon of Atreus, ſay What god in pir'd 62 
This daring fraud, and what the boon defir'd ? 


I thus ; O thou, whoſe certain eye foreſees 
'The fix'd event of fate's remote decrees ; 
After long woes, and various toil endur'd, 
Still on this deſert ifle my fleet is moor'd ; 630 
Unfriended of the gales. All-knowing ! ſay, 
What godhead interdicts the wat'ry way? 
What vows repentant will the pow'r appeaſe, 
To ſpeed a proſp'rous voyage o'er the feas ? 
'To Jove (with ſtern regard the god replies) 635 
And all th' offended fynod of the ſkies, 


"a 
2 


may then be zſked, how comes it that he did not fereknow th- 


violence that was deſigned agalnſt his own perivn ? and is it nat: 
contradition, that he who knew Menelaus without ir formation, 
ſhould net know that he lay in ambuth to ſeize him? The only an- 
ſwer that occurs to me 1s, that theſe enchanters never pretend to 
have an inherent fore-knuviedge of events, but learn things by ma- 
gical arts, and by _recovrſz to the ſecrets of their profeſſion; lo that 
Proteus having no luſpicion, had not contuited his art, and conſe- 
quently might be ſurprited by Menelans : ſo far is agree ble to the 
pretenſions of ſuch deluders ; the poet indeed has drawn him in 
colours ſtronger than life; but poutry adds or detracts at pleaſure, 
and is allowed frequeatiy to ſtep out of the way, to bring a foreiyn 
ornament into the ſtory. 

v. 635. 7% e — Juſt hecatemòs —— &.] Homer continuo 
inculcates morality, and piety to the gods; he gives in this place a 
greak inſtance of the neceſſity of it. Menelaus cannot ſucceed in 
any of his actions, till he pays due honours to the gods; the negiect 


of ſacrifice is the occaſion of all his calamity, and the periormance of 


it opens a way to all his fatuce prolperity. 
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Juſt hecatombs with due devotion lain, 

Thy guilt abſolv'd, a proſp'rous voyage gain. 

To the firm ſanQion of thy fate attend 

An exile thou, nor cheering face of friend, 640 
Nor fight of natal ſhore, nor regal dome 

Shalt yet enjoy, but ſtill art doom'd to roam. 

Once more the Nile, who from the ſecret ſource 

Of Jove's high ſeat deſcends with ſweepy force, 

Muſt view his billows white beneath thy oar, 045 
And altars blaze along his ſanguine ſhore. 

Then will the gods, with holy pomp ador'd, 

To thy long vows a ſafe return accord. 

He ceas'd : heart-wounded with afflictive pain, 
(Doom'd to repeat the perils of the main, 650 
A ſhelfy tract, and long!) O ſeer, I cry, 

To the ſtern ſanction of tl offended ſky 

My prompt obedience bows. But deign to ſay, 

What fate propitious, or what dire diſmay 

Suſtain thoſe peers, the reliques of our hoſt, 655 
Whom I with Neſtor on the Phrygian coaſt 

Embracing left? Muſt I the warriours weep, 

Whelm'd in the bottom of the monſtrous deep? 

Or did the kind domeſtic friend deplore 

The breathleſs heroes on their native ſhore? 660 


v. 643. — — — Nile, whs from the ſecret frurce 
Of 7Jevr's high ſeat deſcends ] 
Homer, it muſt be confeſſed, gives the epithet Airerrs generally to 
all rivers 5 if he had uſed it here peculiarly, there might have been 
om to have imagined that he had been acquainted with the true 
cauſe of the inundations of this famous river: the word Aumerrg 
implies it: for it is now generally agreed, that theſe prodigious in- 
undations proceed from the vaſt rains and the melting of the ſnows 
on the mountains of the moon in Mihiopia, about the autumnal 
equinox ; when thoſe rains begin to fall, the river by degrees in- 
creaſes, and as they abate, it decreaſes , the word ATE, is there- 


fore peculiarly proper when. applied to the Nile; for though all rivers | 


depend upon the waters that fall from the air, or 5x As, yet the Nile 
more eſpecially z for when the rain ceaſes, the Nile conſiſts only of 
leren empty channels. 
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Preſs not too far, reply'd the god ; but ceaſe 

To know, what known will violate thy peace : 

'Too curious of their doom ! with friendly woe 

Thy breaſt will heave, and tears eternal flow. 

Part live ! the reſt, a lamentable train ! 665 

Range the dark bounds of Pluto's dreary reign. 

Two, foremoſt in the roll of Mars renown'd, 

Whoſe arms with conqueſt in thy cauſe were crown'd, 

Fell by diſaſtrous fate; by tempeſts toſt, 

A third lives wretched on a diſtant coaſt. 670 
By Neptune refcu'd from Miner va's hate, 

On Gyræ, ſafe Oilean Ajax ſat, 

His ſhip o'erwhelm'd ; but frowning on the floods, 

Impious he roar'd defiance to the gods; 

To his own. proweſs all the glory gave, 675 

The pow'r defrauding who vouchſaf d to fave. 

This heard the raging ruler of the main; 

His ſpear, indignant for ſuch high diſdain, 

He lanch'd. ; dividing with his forky mace. 

Th' aerial fummit from the marble baſe : 680 

The rock ruſh'd ſea-ward with impetuous roar. 

| Ingulf'd, and to th' abyſs the boaſter bore, 


v. 682, — — — and to th" abyſs the boaſter: bore.) It is in the 
original, He died, having drunk the ſalt water.” This verſe has 
been omitted in many editions of: Homer; and the ancients, ſays 
Euſtathius, blame Ariſtarchus for not marking it as a verſe that 
ought to be rejected; the ſimplicity of it conſiſts in the ſenſe, more 
than in the terms, and it is unworthy. of Proteus to treat the death of 
Ajax with pleaſantry, as he ſeems to do, by adding“ having drunk 
falt water:*” but why may. not Proteus be ſappoſed to be ſerious, 
and the term AAguvey Uwe, to imply no more than. that he was 
drowned in the waves of the ocean? I know. only one reaſon that 
can-give any colour to the objection, viz. its being poſſibly become a 
vulgar expreflion, and. uſed. commonly in a ludicrous ſenſe ; then 
indeed it is to be avoided in poetry, but it does not follow, becauſe 
perhaps it might be uſed.in this manner in the days of theſe critics, 
that therefore it was ſo uſed in the days of Homer. What wes 
poetical in the time of the poet, might be grown vulgar in the time 
af the critics, | | 
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By Juno's guardian aid, the wat'ry vaſt 
Secure of ſtorms, your royal brother paſt : 
Till coaſting nigh the cape, where Malea ſhrouds 
Her ſpiry cliffs amid ſurrounding clouds ; 686 
A whirling guſt tumultuous from the ſhore, 
Acroſs the deep his lab'ring veſſel bore. 
In an ill-fated hour the coaſt he gain'd, 


Where late in regal pomp Thyeſtes reign'd ; 690 


But when his hoary honours bow'd to fate, 

A gyſthus govern'd in paternal ſtate. 

The ſurges now ſubſide, the tempeſt ends ; 

From his tall ſhip the king of men deſcends : 

There fondly thinks the gods conclude his toil! 698 
Far from his own domain ſalutes the foil : 

With rapture oft' the verge of Greece reviews, 

And the dear turf with tears of joy bedews. 

Him thus exulting on the diſtant ſtrand, 

A ſpy diſtinguiſh'd from his airy ſtand ; 780 
To bribe whoſe vigilance, Ægyſthus told 

A mighty ſum of ill perſuading gold: 

There watch'd this guardian of his guilty fear, 

'Till the twelfth moon had wheel'd her pale career; 
And now admoniſh'd by his eye, to court 706 
With terrour wing' d conveys the dread report. 

Of deathful arts expert, bis lord employs 

The miniſters of blood in dark ſurpriſe: 

And twenty youths in radiant mail incas'd, 

Cloſe ambuſh'd nigh the ſpacious hall he plac d. lie 
Then bids prepare the hoſpitable treat : 

Vain ſhews of love to veil his felon-hate ! 

To grace the viQor's welcome from the wars, 

A train of courſers, and triumphal cars 


Magnificent he leads: the royal gueſt 715 


Thoughtleſs of ill, accepts the fraudful feaſt, 
The troop forth iſſuing from the dark receſs, 
With . rage the king l I 
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90, whilſt he feeds luxurious in the ſtall, 
The ſov'reign of the herd is doom'd to fall. 720 
The partners of his fame and toils at Troy, 
Around their lord, a mighty ruin! lie: 
Mix'd with the brave, the baſe invaders bleed ; 
Agęyſthus ſole ſurvives to boaſt the deed. 

He faid ; chill horrours ſhook my ſhiv'ring ſoul, 725 
Rack'd with convulſive pangs in duſt I roll ; 
And hate, in madneſs of extreme deſpair, 
To view the ſun, or breathe the vital air. 
But when ſuperiour to the rage of woe, 
I ſtood reftor'd, and tears had ceas'd to flow ; 7306 
Lenient of prief, the pitying god began— 
Forget the brother, and reſume the man : 
To fate's ſupreme diſpoſe the dead reſign, 
That care be fate's, a ſpeedy paſſage ti;ine. 
Still lives the wretch who wrought the death deplord, 
But lives a victim for thy vengeful ſword ; 7.36 
Unleſs with filial rage Oreſtes glow, 
And ſwift prevent the meditated blow : 

You timely will return a welcome gueſt, 
With him to ſhare the ſad funereal feaſt. 740 
He ſaid: new thoughts my beating heart employ, 

My gloomy ſoul receives a gleam of joy. 

Fair hope revives; and eager I addreit 

The preſcient godhead to reveal the reſc. 

The doom decreed of thoſe diſaſtrous two 749 
Pve heard with pain, but oh! the tale purſue ; 

What third brave ſon of Mars the fates conſtrain 

To roam the howling deſert of the main: 


v. 719. Se, av hilſt be feeds luxurious in the fall, &c] Dacier tranl- 
lates, 6%, by © taureau,” a bull z and m'ſunderitands Euſtathius, 
who directly ſays, that in the ſecond Iliad the poet compares Aga: 
memnon to a bull, in this place to an ox, Taupy E447) vv 0: g. 
any buGwre, The one was undoubtedly. deſigned to deſcribe the 
courage and majeſtic port of a wart iour, the other to give us an image 
of a prince falling ia full peace and plenty, % PA ex 479 3, 


* 
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Or in eternal ſhade if cold he lies, 
Provoke new ſorrow from theſe grateful eyes. 750 


v. 749. Or in eternal ſhade if cel] he lies.] Proteus in the beginning 


of his relation had ſaid, that“ one perſon was alive, and remained 
© encloſed by the ocean: how then comes Menelaus here to ſay, 
Give me an account of that other perſon who 1s alive, or dead ? 
Perhaps the ſorrow which Menelaus conceived for his friend Ulyſſes, 
might make him fear the worſt; and Proteus adding, “ encloſed by 
„the ocean,” might give a ſuſpicion that he was dead, the words 
being capable of ambiguity. However this be, it ſets the friendſhip 
of Menelaus in a ſtrong light: where friendſhip is fincere, a (tate of 
uncertainty is a ſtate of fears, we dread even poſſibilities, and give 
them an imaginary certainty. Upon this, one of the fineſt compli» 
ments that a poet ever made to a patron turns, that of Horace to 
Mecznas, in the firſt of the Epodes. | 

It may not perhaps be diſagreeable to the reader to obſerve, that 
Virgil has borrowed this tory of Proteus from Homer, and tranſlated 
it almoſt literally. Rapin ſays, that Homer's deſcription is more in- 
genious and fuller of invention, but Virgil's more judicious. I wiſh 
that critic had given his reaſons for his opinion. TI believe in general, 
the plan of the Iliad and Odyiley is allowed by the beſt of critics to 
be more perfect than that of the Aneis. Homer, with reſpect to 
the unity of time, has the advantage very manifeſtly ; Rapin confeſſes 
it, and Ariſtotle propoſes him as an example to all epic authors. 
Where then is the luperiority of judgment? Is it that there are more 
fabulous, I mean incredible, ſtories in Homer than Virgil? as that 
of the Cyclops, the ſhips of Alcinous, &. Virgil has imitated molt 
of theſe bold fables, and the tory of the ſhips of Alcinous is not 
more incredible than the transformation of the flips of Aneas, 
But this is too large a ſubject to be diſcuſſed in the compals of theſe 
annotations. In particular paſſages I irecly allow the preference to 
Virgil, as in the deſcent of /Encas into hell, &c. but in this ſtory of 
Proteus, {4 cannot ſee any ſuperiority of judgment. Virgil is little 
more than a tranſlator ; to ſhew the particulars would be too tedious} 
I refer it to the reader to compare the two authors, and ſhall only in- 
[ance in one paſſage. 
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* Occupat : ille ſuæ contra non immeinor artis, 
% Omnia transformat ſeſe in miracula rerum, 


6 Ignemque, horribilemque feram, fluviumque liquentem, & c.“ 


Homer has a mant feſt advantage in the occaſion of the ſtory: the 
lols of a few bees ſeems to be a cauſe too trivial for an undertaking 
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That chief (rejoin'd the god) his race derives 
From Ithaca, and wond'rous woes ſurvives ; 
Laertes' ſon: girt with circumfluous tides, 
He ſtill calamitous conſtraint abides. 
Him in Calypſo's cave of late I view'd, 755 
When ſtreaming grief his faded cheek bedew'd. 
But vain his pray'r, his arts are vain to move 
Th' enamour'd goddeſs, or elude her love: 
His veſſel ſunk, and dear companions loſt, 
He lives reluctant on a foreign coaſt. | 760 
But oh belov'd by heav'n! reſerv'd to thee 
A happier lot the ſmiling fates decree: 
Free from that law, beneath whoſe mortal ſway 
Matter is chang'd, and varying forms decay; 
Elyſium ſhall be thine; the bliſsful plains 765 
Of utmoſt earth, where Rhadamanthus reigns. 
Joys ever young, unmix'd with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of th' eternal year: 


hott 
Mt 


ſo great as the ſurpriſe of a deity : whereas the whole happineſs of 
Menelaus depends upon this conſultation of Proteus: this is a far more 
important cauſe, and conſequently in this reſpect ſomething more is 
due to Homer than the ſole honour of an inventor. 


v. 765. Flyſium ſhall be thine ; the bliſs fu! plates 
Of utmot earth, Sc. ] 


This is the only place in which the Elyſian field is mentioned in 
Homer. The conjectures of the ancients are very various about it: 
Plato in his Phæd. places it in © ca!o ſtellato, or the region of the 
ſtars; but ſince Homer fixes it & , yaing, or (as Milton expreſſes 
it) at che“ earth's green end, I will paſs over the conjectures of 
others, eſpecially fince the Hendge Nico, by which others expreſs 
Elyfium, confine it to this world. 

Strabo, ſays Euſtathius, places it not far from Mauruſia, that lies 
near the ſtreights: it is ſuppoſed by Bochart, as Dacier obſerves, that 
the fable is of Phoenician extraCtion, that Alizuth in Hebrew ſignifies 
Joy or exultation, which word the Greeks, adapting to their way of 
pronunciation, called Elyſius. If this be true, I ſhould come into 
an opinion that has much prevailed, that the Greeks had heard of 
Paradiſe from the Hebrews ; and that the Hebrews de'icribing Para- 
diſe as a place of Alizuth, or Joy, gave occaſion to all the fables of 
the Loren an — —— 5 
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Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime : 
The fields are florid with unfading prime: 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy ſnow; 
But from the breezy deep the bleſt inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. 
This grace peculiar will the gods afford 775 
' To thee the fon of Jove, and beauteous Helen's lord. 
He ceas'd, and plunging in the vaſt profound, 
Beneath the god the whirling billows bound. 
Then ſpeeding back, involy'd in various thought, 
My friends attending at the ſhore I ſought. 780 4 
Arriv'd, the rage of hunger we controll, | 
Lill night with filent ſhade inveſts the pole; 
Then loſe the cares of life in pleaſing reſt. — 
Soon as the morn reveals the roſeate eaſt, 
With fails we wing the maſts, our anchors weigh, 785 
Unmoor the fleet, and ruſh into the ſea, 
Rang'd on the banks, beneath our equal oars 
1 White curl the waves, and the vexd ocean roars. 
c hen ſteering backward from the Pharian iſle, 
We gain the ſtream of Jove-deſcended Nile: 790 
There quit the ſhips, and on the deſtin'd ſhore 
With ritual hecatombs the gods adore: 
Their wrath aton'd, to Agamemnon's name 
A cenotaph I raiſe of deathleſs fame. 


| | 
139 | 


770 


he © Theſe rites to piety and grief diſcharg'd, 795 
ye | The friendly gods a ſpringing gale inlarg'd : 

& The fleet ſwift tilting o'er the ſurges flew, 

| Till Grecian cliffs appear'd, a bliſsful view! 

on Thy patient ear hath heard me long relate | 
fies A ſtory, fruitful of diſaſtrous fate: 80 
45 And now, young prince, indulge my fond requeſt; 
z of Be Sparta honour'd with his royal gueſt, 
* Till from his eaſtern goal, the joyous ſun 


His twelfth diurnal race begins to run. 
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Meantime my train the friendly gifts prepare, 805 

Three ſprightly courſers, and a poliſh'd car: 

With theſe, a goblet of capacious mould, 

Figur'd with art to dignify the gold, 

(Fornrd for libation to the gods) ſhall prove 

A pledge and monument of facred love. - 8 10 
My quick return, young Ithacus rejoin'd, 

Damps the warm wiſhes of my raptur'd mind: 

Did not my fate my needful haſte conſtrain, 

Charm'd by your ſpeech, ſo graceful and humane, 

Loſt in delight the circling year would roll, 81 

While deep attention fix d my litt' ning ſoul. 

But now to Pyle permit my deſtin'd way, 

My lov'd aſſociates chide my long delay: 

In dear remembrance of your royal grace, 

I take the preſent of the promis'd vale ; 820 

The courſers for the champaign ſports, retain; 

That gift our barren rocks will render vain : 


v. 806. Three ſprightly caurſers.] How comes it to paſs that Me- 
nelaus proffers three horſes to Telemachus ? This was a compleat 
ſet among the ancients, they uſed one pole-horſe and two leaders. 
Euſtathius. 

v. 822. That gift our barren rocks avi ill render wain. ] This paſſage 

where Telemachus refuſes the horſe: has been much obſe ved, and 
turned to a moral ſenſe, viz. as a l:flon to men to defire nothing but 
what is ſuitable to their conditions, Horace has introduced it into 
his epiſtles, | 


«© Haud male Telemachus, proles patientis U. yſſel; 
Non eſt aptus equis hace !ocu „ u neque plants 
« Porrectus ſpaciis, nec muſtæ hrodigus herbœ: 

« Atride, magis apta tibi tua ha rclinquam.“' 


This is the reaſon why Ulyſſes (as age obſerves upon the tenth 
of the Iliad) leaves the horſes of Rias te the diſpoſal of Diomedes; 

ſo that the ſ me fpirit of wide reignea in Lelemachus, that was 0 
remarkable in Ui-/-s This is be reaſon why Menelaus mile]; 
it was not at the fragkneis or fimpiicity of Teleniachus, but it 
was a ſmile' of joy, to fee the young prince inherit Eis father's 
wiſdom. 

It is the remark of EuTathius, that Telemachus is fa: from ex- 


alting the nature of his country; he confeſſes it to be barren, and 
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Horrid with cliffs, our meagre land allows 

Thin herbage for the mountain goat to browze, 

But neither mead nor plain ſupplies, to feed 825 
The ſprightly courſer, or indulge his ſpeed : 

To ſea-ſurrounded realms the gods aſſign 

Small tract or fertile lawn, the leaſt to mine. 

His hand the king with tender paſſion preſs d, 
And ſmiling thus, the royal youth addreſs'd: 830 
O early worth! a ſoul ſo wiſe, and young, 
Proclaims you from the ſage Ulyſſes ſprung. 

celeted from my ſtores, of matchleſs price 

An urn ſhall recompence your prudent choice : 

Not mean the maſſy mould of filver, grac'd 835 
By Vulcan's art, the verge with gold enchas d; 

A pledge the ſcepter'd pow'r of Sidon gave, 

When to his realm I plough'd the orient wave, 

Thus they alternate; while with artful care 

The menial train the regal ſeaſt prepare: 848 


more barren than the neighbouring iſlands ; yet that natural and 
laudzb'e affe ion which all worthy perſons have for their copntiy, 
makes him prefer it to places of a more happy ſuaticn, This ap- 
pea!s to me 2 replication to what Menalaus bad before oftered cons 
cerning the tranſplantation of UiyiT-s to Sparta; this is contained 
in 1: 759979%0 ; and then the meening is, | is rue [rhaca ts a barren 


reg on, yet more defirable then this "country of Laced emon, this: 


* 177.20» yaia, It is the more rrobable from the offer of horf s 


wich Meneleus had then mide, and is alto another reaſon for tie. 


mile of Menclaus. 

Euſtathius remarks that Menelavs, though he has exp eſſed the 
geateſt friendſhip for Ulyſſes, yet makes no Offer to reitore the for- 
lunes of his friend by any military aſſiſtance; though he ta! a moſt 
fair opportunity given him to repay the pit kinduets of U 5yſſes 10 his 
wife Penelope and his ſon 'Telemachus; and how comes Telema— 
chus not to aſk: it either of Neſtor or Menelaus ? He anſwers, that 
this depended upon the uncertainty they were yet under, concerning 


the life of Ulyſſes. But the true reaſon in my opinion is, that the. 


nature of epic poetry requires a contrary conduct : the hero of the 
Pom 1s to be the chief agent, and the re-eſtabliſhment of h for- 
tunes muſt be owing to his own wiſdom and valour, I nave enlarged 


vpon this already, ſo that there is nd occaſion in this place to inflalt. 


upon it. 


Vor., I. H 
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The firſtlings of the flock are doom'd to dye; 
Rich fragrant wines the chearing bowl ſupplß; 
A female band the gift of Ceres bring ; 
And the gilt roofs with genial triumph ring. 
Meanwhile, in Ithaca, the ſuitor pow'rs 84; 
In active games divide their jovial hours: 
In areas vary'd with moſaic art, 
Some whirl the diſk, and ſome the jav'lin dart. 
Aſide, ſequeſter'd from the vaſt reſort, 
Antinous fat ſpectator of the ſport ; | $50 
With great Eurimachus, of worth confeſt, 
And high deſcent, ſuperiour to the reſt, { 
Whom young Noemon lowly thus addreſt. 
My ſhip equipp'd within the neighb'ring port, 
"The prince, departing for the Pylian court, 853 
Requeſted for his ſpeed; but courteous, ſay 
When ſteers he home, or why this long delay? 
For Elis I ſhould fail with utmoſt ſpeed, 
JT import twelve mares which there luxurious feed, 


And twelve young mules, a ſtrong laborious race, 860 


New to the plough, unpractis'd in the trace. 
Unknowing of the courſe to Pyle deſign'd, 
'A ſudden horrour ſeiz'd on either mind : 
The prince in rural bow'r they fondly thought, | 
Numb'ring his flocks and herds, not far remote. 85 5 
Relate, Antinous cries, devoid of guile, 
When ſpread the prince his fail for diſtant Pyle ? 
Did choſen chiefs acroſs the gulphy main 
Attend his voyage, or domeſtic train ? 
Spontaneous did you ſpced his ſecret courſe, 870 
Or was the veſſel ſeiz d by fraud or force? 
With willing duty, not reluctant mind, 
{Noemon cry d) the veſſel was reſign'd. 
Who in the ballance, with the great affairs 
Of courts preſume to weigh their private cares? 375 
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With him, the peerage next in pow'r to you : 

And Mentor, captain of the lordly crew, 

Or ſome celeſtial in his rev'rend form, 

Safe from the ſecret rock and adverſe ſtorm, 

Pilots the courſe : for when the glimm'ring ray 889 

Of yeſter dawn diſclos'd the tender day, 

Mentor himſelf I faw, and much admir'd ——— 

Then ceas'd the youth, and from the court retir'd. 
Confounded and appall'd, th' unfiniſh'd game 


The ſuitors quit, and all to council came: 885 


Antinous firſt th' aſſembled peers addreſt, 

Rage ſparkling in his eyes, and burning in his breaſt, 
O ſhame to manhood ! ſhall one daring boy 

The ſcheme of all our happineſs deſtroy ? 

Fly unperceiv'd, ſeducing half the flow'r 890 

Of nobles, and invite a foreign pow'r ? 

The pond'rous engine rais'd to cruſh us all, 

Recoiling, on his head is ſure to fall. 

Inſtant prepare me, on the neighb'ring ſtrand, 

With twenty choſen mates a veſſel mann'd; 895 

For ambuſh'd cloſe beneath the Samian ſhore 

His ſhip returning ſhall my ſpies explore : 


v. 897 For ambuſh'd cl.ſe, & c.] We have here another uſe 
which the poet makes of the voyage of Telemachus, Euſtathiuvs re- 
marks that theſe inc dents not only diverſity but enliven the poem. 
Put it may be aſked why the poet makes not uſe of ſo fatr an op- 
Portunity to inſert a galſapt action of Tetemachus, and draw him not 
as eluding, but defeating his adverſaries? The anſwer is eaſy ; That 
the ſuitors ſailed compleatly armed, and Telemachus unprovided of 
any weapon“: and therefore Homer con'ulis credibility, and forbesrs 
to paint his young hero in the colouts of a knight in romance, who 
upon all diſadvantages engages and defeat: his oppaters. But then to 
what purpoſe is this ambuſk of the ſuitors, 2nd what part of the de- 
fz2n of the poem is carried on by it? The very chief aim of it; To 
ſhew the ſuffering of Ulyſſes: he is unfortunate in all relations of 
life, as a king, as an huſband, and here very eminently as a father 
theſe ſufferings are laid down in the propoſition of the O.jyiTey as ot 
lential to the poem, and conſequently this ambuſh laid by the ſuitors 
avainſt the life of Telemachus is, an A „ 
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He ſoon his raſhneſs ſhall with life atone, 

Beek for his father's fate, but find his own. 

With vaſt applauſe the ſentence all approve; &9goo 
Then riſe, and to the feaſtful hall remove: 

Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 

Who heard the conſult of the dire divan : 

Before her dome the royal matron ſtands, 


And thus the meſſage of his haſte demands. 90; 


What will the ſuitors? muſt my ſervant train 
Th' allotted labours of the day refrain, 
For them to form ſome exquiſite repaſt ? 
Heav'n grant this feſtival may prove their laſt ! 


Or if they ſtill muſt live, from me remove gre 


The double plague of luxury and love! 

For bear, ye ſons of inſolence! forbear, 

In riot to conſume a wretched heir. 

In the young ſoul illuſtrious thought to raiſe, _ 
Were ye not tutor'd with Ulyſſes' praiſe ? 915 


v. 906. The ſtz:ch of Penelipe.] Longinus in particular com- 
mends this ſpeech as a true pictuce of a perſon that feels various e- 
motions of ſoul, and is borne by every gult of paſſion from ſentiinent 
to ſentiment, with ſudden and unexpected tranfitions. There ts 
dome obſcurity in the Greek; this ariſes from the warrath with 
which ſhe ſpeaks, ſhe has not leiſure to explain he.ſeif fully, a cir- 
cumſtance natural to a perſon in anger. 

Penelope gives a very beautifu| picture of Ulyſſes: “ The beſt of 
& Princes are allowed to have their favourite, and give a greater 
4 ſhare of affetion than ordinary to particular perlons. But U'iyſles 
«© as a father to all his people alike, and loved them all as bis chil- 
« ren; a father, though he bears a more tender affection to one 
« child than to another, yet ſhews them all an equi] treatmc: 

* thus alſo a good king | is not ſw a ed oy inclination, bat Ju! lice, 4 
4 wards all his ſubjects“ Dacier. | 

One cixcurnſtance is very remarkable, and gives ns a full vic of 
u @ perſon in anger; at the very fight of Medon, Penciope fiics out 
into a paſſion 3 ſhe gives him got time to ſpeak one ſyit.ble, bu! 
ſpeaks herſelf as if all the ſuitors were preſent, and reproackes hem 
In the perſon of Medon though Medoo is juſt to her ar: d U. yiles ; but 
anger is an undiſtinguiſhing paſſiyn, What ſhe ſevs of 8 2c ati! de, 
recalls to my memory what is to be found in Laertius: Ariftotle be 
ing aſked what thing upon carth ſooneſt grew old? teplicd au obli— 
gation,” Ti 75x74 pngdouts 5 rcſpondit, Yarns 
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Have not your fathers oft' my lord defin d, 

Gentle of ſpeech, beneficent of mind ? 

Some kings with arbitrary rage devour, 

Or in their tyrant-minions veſt the powr : 

Ulyſſes let no partial favours fall, 920 
Ihe people's parent, he protected all: 

But abſent now, perfidious and ingrate! 

His ſtores ye ravage, and uſurp his ſtate, 

He thus; O were the woes you ſpeak. the wort ! 
They form a deed more odious and accurſt ; 925 
More dreadful than your boding ſoul divines: 

But pitying Jove avert the dire deſigns ! 

'The darling object of your royal care 

Is mark'd to periſh in a deathful ſaare 

Before he anchors in his native port, 930 
From Pyle re-failing and the Spartan court; 

Horrid to ſneak ! in ambuſh is decreed 

The hope and heir of Ithaca to bleed ! 

Sudden ſhe ſunk beneath the weighty woes, 

The vital ſtreams a chilling horrour froze : 935 
The big round tear ſtands trembling in her eye, 

And on her tongue imperfe& accents dye. 

Ar length, in tender language, interwove 

With ſighs, ſhe thus expreſs'd her anxious love. FE 
Why rafthly wou'd my ſon his fate explore, 940 
Ride the wild waves, and quit the ſafer ſhore ? 
Did he with all the greatly wretched, crave 
A blank oblivion, and untimely grave !. 


v. 9041. Ride the wild wa ves Were this paſſage to be 
re dered literally, it would run thus, “ climb the ſwift ſhips, which 
ere horſes to men on the ſeas.” Euſtathius obſerves the alluſion is 
very juſt, and that the only doubt is, whether it be brought in oppor- 

tunely by Penelope? It may be doubted, if the mind could find lei- 
ſure to introJuce ſuch alſuſions? Dacier anſwers that Penelope ſpeaks 
thus throuch indivnation : the grief that ſhe conceives at the hardi- 
neis of men, in finding out a way to paſs the ſeas as well as land, 
ſurniſhed ter with thele ſigures very naturally; for figures are agreea»- 
ble to paſſion, | | 
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"Tis not, reply'd the ſage, to Medon giv'n 
To know, if ſome inhabitant of heav'n, 945 
In his young breaſt the daring thought inſpir'd z 
Or if alone with filial duty fir'd, 


The winds and waves he tempts in early bloom, 


Studious to learn his abſent father's doom. 
The ſage retir'd : unable to controul 950 
The mighty griefs that ſwell her lab'ring ſoul, 
Rolling convulſive on the floor, is ſeen 
The piteous object of a proſtrate queen. 
Words to her dumb complaint a pauſe ſupplies, 
And breath, to waſte in unavailing cries. 955 
Around their ſov'reign wept the menial fair, 
To whom the thus addreſs'd her deep deſpair. 
Benold a wretch whom all the gods conſign 
To woe! Did ever ſorrows equal mine ? 
Long to my Joys my deareſt lord 1s loſt, 
His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaſt : 
Now from my fond embrace, by tempeſts torn, 
Our other column of the ſtate is borne : 
Nor took a kind adieu : nor ſought confent ! — 


Unkind confed'rates in his dire intent! 965 


Ill ſuits it with your ſhews of duteous zeal, 
From me the purpos d voyage to conceal : 
Tho' at the ſolemn midnight hour he roſe, 
Why did you fear to trouble my repoſe ? 


He either had obey'd my fond deſire, 970 
Or ſeen his mother pierc'd with grief expire. | 


Bid Dolius quick attend, the faithful ſlave 

Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, 

Is attend the fruit-groves : with inceſfant ſpeed 

He ſhall this violence of death decreed, 975 
To good Laertes tell. Experienc'd age 

May timely intercept the ruffian-rage, 


Convene the tribes, the murd'rous plot reveal, 
And to their pow'r to ſave his race appeal. 


M 
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Then Euryclea thus. My deareſt dread! 98 

Tho? to the ſword I bow this hoary head, 

Or if a dungeon be the pain decreed, 

| own me conſcious of th' unpleaſing deed : 

Auxiltar to his flight, my aid implor'd, 

With wine and viands I the veſſel ſtor'd : 985 

A ſolemn oath, impos'd, the ſecret ſeal'd, 

"Till the twelfth dawn the light of heav'n reveald, 

Dreading th' effect of a fond mother's fear, 

He dar'd not violate your royal ear. | 

But bathe, and in imperial robes array'd, 9900 

Pay due devotions to the * martial maid, 

And reit affianc'd in her guardian aid. 

Send not to good Laertes, uvi on gage 

In toils of ſtate the miſeries of age: 

"Tis impious to ſurmiſe, the pow'rs divine 995 

To ruin doom the Jove-deſcended line: 

Long ſhall the race of juſt Arceſius reign, 

And iſles remote enlarge his old domain. 


* Minerva. 


v. 998, And ifles remote enlarge bis old demgin.] Dacier offers x: 
eriticiſm upon theſe laft words of Euryclea : it cannot be imagined 
theſe fertile fields can be ſpoken of Ithaca; Plutarch's deſcription of 
it is intirely contraditory to this: ** Ithaca, ſays he, is reugh and 
„ mountainous, fit only to breed goats; upon cultivation it ſcarce 
« yields any fruits, and theſe ſo worthleſs, as ſcarce to recompenſe the 
labour of gathering.“ Homer therefore by this expreſſion intended 
the other dominions of Ulyſſes, ſuch as Cephalenia, &c. 

But I queſtion not, that the whole dominions of Ulyſſes are included, 
Ithaca as well as Cephalenia ; 3 for though Ithaca was mountainous, 
yet the vallies were fruitful, according to the deſcription of it in the 
thirteenth of the Odyſſey. 


The rugged ſei] allows no level ſpace 

For flying chat ivts, or the rapid race 

Yet not ungrateful to the peaſants pain, 

Suffices fulneſs to the {wel ing grain: 

The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 
And cluſt'ricg grapes afford a gen'rous juice, &e, 
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The queen her ſpeech with calm attention hears, 
Her eyes reſtrain the ſilver-ſtreaming tears: 1000 
She bathes, and rob'd, the ſacred dome aſcends ! 

Her pious ſpeed a female train attends : 
The falted cakes in caniſters are laid, 
And thus the queen invokes Minerva's aid. 

Daughter divine of Jove, whoſe arm can wield 1095 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ! 

If &er Ulyſſes to thy fane preferr'd 

The beſt and choiceſt of his flock and herd; 

Hear, goddeſs, hear, by thoſe oblations won; 

And for the pious fire preſerve the fon: 1010 
His wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 

Aud on the ſuitors let thy wrath defcend. 

She ceas d; ſhrill extaſies of joy declare 
The fav'ring goddeſs preſent to the pray'r: 

The ſuitors heard, and deem'd the mirthful voice 1013 
A ſignal of her hymenzal choice: 


As for her remark upon 47.70%, it is of no validity; the word ſtands 
in oppoſition to Aula, and implies no more than here, or at a 
d ence in general. | | 
v. 1015. The ſuitert heard, and d:em'd the mir il ful voice 
A fignal of ter HA meræilſcbheice] 


I: may be aſked whence this cue te of the ſuitors ariſes ? Pene- 
lope is Eeſcribed as Weeping grievouſty, and fainting away, and yet 
ny mediatcly the ſuitors conclude ſhe is preparing ſor the nuptials. 
Euſtath'us antwers, that undoubted'y the ſuitors underſtood the queen 
had purified herſelf with water, and ſupplicated the goddeſs M:nerva, 
though the poet omits the 1elation of ſuch little particularitics, But 
whence is it that the poet pivcs a greater ſhare of willom to Euryclea 
than to Penelope? Penelope cr mmands a ſervant to fly with the 
"pews of the abſence cf Telemachus to Liertes, which could not at all 
advantage Tclemachus, and only grieve Laertes: Euryclea immedi- 
ately diverts her from that va.n Intention, adviſes her to have recourſe 
to header, ard not add miſery to the already miſcrable Laertes : this 
is wiſdom in Faryclea. But it muſt be confeſſed that the other 13 
nature in Penelope; Euryclea is calm, Penelope in a paſſion : and 
Homer would have been a very bad painter of human nature, if he 
bad drawn Penelope, thus heated with paſſion, in the mild temper of 
Furyciea 3 grief and reſentment give Penelope no time to deliberate, 
whereas Luryclea is leſs concerned, and conſequently capable of 
thinking with more tranquillity, 
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Whilft one moſt jovial thus accoſts the board; 
« 'Too late the queen ſelects a ſecond lord. 
« In evil hour the nuptial rite intends, 
« When o'er her ſon diſaſtrous death impends,” 1020" 
Thus he unſ{kill'd of what the fates provide! 
But with ſevere rebuke Antinous cry'd. 

Theſe empty vaunts will make the voyage vain; 
Alarm not with diſcourſe the menial train : 
The great event with ſilent hope attend; 1025 
Our deeds alone our counſel muſt commend. 

His ſpeech thus ended ſhort, he frowning roſe, 
And twenty chiefs renown'd for valour choſe : 
Down to the ſtrand he ſpeeds with haughty ſtrides, 
Where anchor'd in the bay the veſſel rides, 1030 
Replete with mail and nulitary ſtore, 
In all her tackle trim to quit the ſhore. . 
The deſp'rate crew aſcend, unfurl the fails ; 
(The ſea-ward prow invites the tardy gales) 
Then take repaſt, till Heſperus diſplay'd 1038 
His golden circlet in the weſtern ſhade. 

Meantime the queen without refection due, 
Heart-wounded, to the bed of ſtate withdrew: 
In her fad breaſt the prince's fortunes roll, 
And hope and doubt alternate ſeize her ſoul, 1049: 
So when the wood-men's toil her cave ſurrounds, 
And with the hunter's cry the grove reſounds ; 


v. 1022, With rebuke ſevere Antinms cry'd.] Antinous ſpeaks thus 
in return to what had been before ſaid by one of the ſuitors concern- 
ing Telemachus, viz. ** the queen little imagines that her ſon's death 
* approaches ;?” he fears leſt Penelope ſhould know their intentions, 
and kinder their meaſures by raiſing the ſubjects of Ithaca that (till 
retained their fidelity. Dacier. 

v. 1041. So when the wo:dman's toil, &c.] The poet, to ſhew 
the majeſty and high ſpirit of Penelope, compares her to a lioneſs : 
he manages the alluſion very artfully : he deſcribes the lioneſs not 
as exerting any dreadful aCts of violence, (for ſuch a compariſon is 
only proper to be applied to a hero) but incloſed by her enemies; 
which at once ſhews both her danger and nobleneſs of. ſpirit under 
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With grief and rage the mother - lion ſtung, 
Fearleſs herſelf, yet trembles for her young. 


While penſive in the ſilent ſlumb'rous ſhade, 1045 


Sleep's gentle pow'rs her drooping eyes invade ; 


Minerva, life - like on imbody'd air 


Impreſs'd the form of Iphthima the fair: 

(Icarius' daughter ſhe, whoſe blooming charms. 
Allur'd Eumelus to her virgin-arms ; 1050 
A ſcepter'd lord, who o'er the fruitful plain 

Of Theſſaly, wide ſtretch'd his ample reign :) 

As Pallas will'd, along the fable ſkies 

To calm the queen the phantom; ſiſter flies. 

Swift on the regal dome deſcending right, 1055 
The bolted valves are pervious to her flight. 

Cloſe to her head the pleaſing viſion ſtands, 

And thus performs Minerva's high commands. 


it: it is in the Greek 0X09 KUKA0r, which may ſignify either a circle 
of {oils or nets, or a circle of enemies: the former is perhaps pre- 
ferable, as correſponding beſt with the condition of Penelope, who 
was ſurrounded with the ſecret ambuſhes and ſuares of the ſuitors. 
Euftaiki. 8. 


v. 1047. Minerva, li ife like on imbady'd air 
Impreſt the hrm, &c. ] 


We have here an imaginary being introduced by the poet: the whole 
is managed with great judgment; it is ſhort, becauſe it has not a 
direct and immediate relation to the progreſs of the poem, and 


becauſe ſuch imaginary intercourſes have ever been looked upon as. 


ſudden in appearance, and as ſudden in vaniſhing away. The uſe 
the poet makes of it, is to relieve Penelope from the extremity of 
deſpair, that ſhe may act her part in the future ſcenes with courage 
ard conſtancy. We ſee it is Minerva who ſends this phantom to 
Penelope to comfort her: now this is an allegory to expreſs that as 


ſoon as the violence of ſorrow was over, the mind of Penelope re- 


turned to ſome degree of tranquillity: Minerva is no more than the 
reſult of her own reflection and wiſdom, which baniſhed from her 


breaſt thoſe melancholy apprehenſions. The manner likewiſe of its 


introduction is not leſs judicious 3 the mind is apt to dwell upon thole 
objects in ſleep, which make a deep impreſſion when awake: this is 
the foundation'of the poet's fiction 3 it is no mare than a dream 
which he here deſcribes, but he clothes it with a body, gives it a 
momentary exiſtence, and by this method. exalts a * circumſtanct 
e and n ; 
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O why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear, 
To render ſleep's ſoft bleſſing unſincere? 106@ 


Alike devout to ſorrow's dire extreme 

The day-reflection, and the midnight-dream! 
Thy ſon, the gods propitious will reſtore, 
And bid thee ceaſe his abſence to deplore. 

To whom the queen; (whilſt yet her penſive mind 
Was in the ſilent gates of ſleep confin d) 1066 
O ſiſter, to my ſoul for ever dear, 

Why this firſt viſit to reprove my fear? 

How in a realm ſo diſtant ſhou'd you know 

From what deep ſource my ceaſeleſs ſorrows flow? 10% 
To all my hope my royal lord is loſt, 

His country's buckler, and the Grecian boaſt : 

And with conſummate woe to weigh me down, 

The heir of all his honours, and his crown, 

My darling ſon is fled! an eaſy prey 1075 
To the fierce ſtorms, or men more fierce than they: 
Who in a league of blood aſſociates ſworn, 

Will intercept th' unwary youth's return. 

Courage reſume, the ſhadowy form reply'd, 

In the protecting care of heay'n confide : 1080 


v. 1073. And with conſummate ce, &c.] In the original, Pene- 
lope ſays plainly, ſhe is more concerned for her ſon than her huſband, 
I hall tranſlate Dacier's obſervations upon this paſſage. We ought 
not to reproach Penelope for this ſeemingly ſhocking declaration, in 
preferring a ſon to a hufband : her ſentiment is natural and juſt ; 
ſhe had all the reaſon in the world to believe that Ulyſſes was dead, 
ſo that all her hopes, all her affection was entirely placed upon 
Telemachus: his loſs therefore muſt unavoidably touch her with the 
higheſt degree of ſenſibility ; if he is loſt, ſhe can have recourſe ta 
no ſecond comfort. But why may we not allow the reaſon which 
Penelope herſelf gives for this ſuperiority of ſorrow for Telemachus > 
*© Telernachus, ſays. ſhe, is unexperienced in the world, and unable 
© to contend with difficulties :. whereas Ulyſſes knew how to extri- 
* cate hirnſelf upon all emergencies.” This is a ſufficient reaſon 
why ſhe ſhould fear more for Telemachus than Ulyſſes: her affection 
might be greater for Ulyſſes than Telemachus, yet her fears might 
be ſtronger for the ſon than the huſband, Ulyſſes being capable i 
ſurmount dangers by experience, Telemachus being new Ws 
ulfficulties. the | | FI 
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On him attends the blue-ey'd martial maid ; 
What earthly can implore a ſurer aid ? 
Me now the guardian goddeſs deigns to ſend, 
To bid thee patient his return attend. 

The queen replies: If in the bleſt abodes 1085 
A goddeſs, thou haſt commerce with the gods; 

Say, breathes my lord the bliſsful realm of light, 

Or lies he wrapt in ever-during night? 

Enquire not of his doom, the phantom cries, 

I ſpeak not all the counſel of the ſkies : 1090 
Nor muſt indulge with vain diſcourſe, or long, 

The windy ſatisfaction of the tongue. 

Swift thro' the valves the viſionary fair 
Repaſs'd, and viewleſs mix'd with common air. 
The queen awakes, deliver'd of her woes: 1095 
With florid joy her heart dilating glows: 


v. 1089. Enguire net ef his dosm, &c.] It may be aſked what is 

the reaſon of this conduct, and why ſhould the phantom refuſe to 
relate any thing concerning the condition of Ulyſſes ? Euſtathius 
anſwers, that if the phantom had related the full truth of the ſtory 
the ſoem had been at an end; the very conſtitution of it requires 
that Ulyſſes ſhould arrive unknown to all, but chiefly to his wife, as 
will appear in the proſecution. of, the ſtory: the queſtion is very 
natural for an affectionate wife to make concerning an abſent 
huſband; but this being an improper place for the diſcovery, the poet 

defers the ſolution of it, till the unravelling of the whole in the 
_ concluſion of the poem. 

The action of this book takes np the ſpace of two nights and one 
day, ſo that from the opening of the poem to the introduction of 
Ulyſſes are fix days completed. 

But how long a time Telemachus afterwards ſtaid with Menelans 
is 2 queſtion, which has employed ſome modern French critics; one 
of which maintaius, that he ſtaid no longer than theſe two nights at 
Lacedæ mon: but it is evident from the ſequel of the Odyſley, that 
Telemachus arrived again at Ithaca two days aſter Uiyſles , but 
Ulyſſes was twenty-nine days in paſſtag from Ogygia to Ithaca, and 
conſequently during that whole time Telemachus muſt have been 
abſent from Ithaca. The ground of that critic's miſtake was from 
the ſilence of Homer as to the exact time of his ſtay, which was of 
no importance, being diſtinguiſhed by no action, and only in an 
epiſogical part. The ſame thing led me into the like error in the note 

nv, 421 of the ſecond book, where it was ſaid that Telemachus 
Tethraed to Ithaca in leſs than twelve days. 


Book IV. HOMER's ODYSSEY. 
The viſion, manifeſt of future fate, | 
Makes her with hope her ſon's arrival wait. 
Meantime the ſuitors plough the wat'ry plain, 
Telemachus in thought already lain ! 
When ſight of leſs'ning Ithaca was loſt, 
Their ſail directed for the Samian coaſt, 
A ſmall but verdant iſle appear'd in view, 
And Aſteris th' advancing pilot knew: 
An ample port the rocks projected form, 
To break the rolling waves, and ruffling ſtorm: 
That ſafe receſs they gain with happy ſpeed, 
And in cloſe ambuſh wait the murd'rous deed. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
The departure of Ulyſſes from Calypſo. 


Pallas in a council of the gods complains of the detention 
of Ulyſſes in the iſland of Calypſo ; whereupon Mercury 
is ſent to command his removal. The ſeat of Calypſo de- 


ſeribed. She conſents with much difficulty, and Ulyſ- 
ſes builds a veſſel with his own hands, on which he em- 


barks. Neptune overtakes him with a terrible tempeſt, 
in which he is ſhipwrecked, and in the laſi danger of 
death; till Leucothea a ſea-goddeſs aſſiſts him, and af- 


ter innumerable perils he gets aſhore on Phæacia. 


/F\ HE ſaffron morn, with early bluſhes ſpread, 
Now roſe refulgent from Tithonus' bed; 

With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 

And gild the courts of heav'n with ſacred light. 


* Ulyſſes makes his fi:ſt entry in this book. It may be aſked 
where properly is the beginning of the action? It is not neceſſary 
that the beginning of the action ſhould be the beginning of the po- 
em ; there is a natural and an artificial order, and Homer makes 
uſe of the latter. The action of the Odyſley properly begins neither 
with the poem, nor with the appearance of Ulyſſes here, but 
with the relation he makes of his departure from Troy in the 
ninth book. Boſſu has very judiciouſſy remarked, that in the 
conſtitution of the fable, the poet ought not to make the departure 
of a prince from his own country the foundation of his poern, 
but his return, and his ſtay in other places involuntary. For if 
the ſtay of Ulyſſes had been voluntary, he would have been guilty. 
in ſome degree of all the diſorders that happened during his ab- 
ſence. Thus in this book Ulyſſes firſt appears in a deſolate iſlandg 
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Then met th' eternal ſynod of the ſky, 5 
Before the god who thunders from on high, 
Supreme in might, ſublime in majeſty. 

Pallas, to theſe, deplores th' unequal fates 

Of wiſe Ulyſſes, and his toils relates ; 

Her hero's danger touch'd the pitying pow T 10 
The nymph's ſeducements, and the magic bow'r 
'Thus ſhe began her plaint. Immortal Jove! 

And you who fill the bliſsful ſeats above ! 


Ly 


ſitting in tears by the fide of the ocean, and looking. upon it as the 
obſtacle to his return. 

This artificial order is of great uſe; it cuts off all languiſhing and 
unentertaining incidents, and paſſes over thoſe intervals of time 
that are void of action; it gives continuity to the ſtory, and at fiitt 
tranſports the reader into the middle of the ſubject. In the be- 
ginning of the Odyſſey, the gods command Mercury to go down to 


the iſland of Ogygia, and charge Calypſo to diſmiſs Ulyſſes: one 


would think the poem was to end in the compaſs of a few lines, 
the poet beginning the action io near the end of the ſtory ; and we 
wonder how he finds matter to fill up his poem, in the liitle ſpace 
of time that intervenes between his farſt appearance and his re- 
eſtabliſhment, 

This book, as well as the firſt, opens with an aſſe:nbly of the gods, 
This 13 done to give an importance to his poem, and to prepare the 
mind of the reader to expect every thing that is great and noble, 
when heaven is engaged in the care and protection of his heroes. 


Both theſe aſſemblies are placed very properly, ſo as not to interrupt. 


the ſeries of action: the firſt aſſembly of the gods is only preparatory 
to introduce the action: and the ſecond is no more than a bare 
tranſition from Telemachus to Ulyſſes; from the recital of the 


tranſactions in Ithaca, to what more immediately regards the perſon o 


Ulyſſes. 

In the former council, both the voyage of Telemachus and the 
return of Ulyſſes were determined at the ſame time : the day of 
that afſei,bly is the firſt day both of the principal action (which is the 
return of Ulyſſes) and of the incident, whis is the voyage of Telema- 
chus; with this d:fference, that the incident was immediately put in 


practice, by the deſcent of Minerva to Ithaca; and the execution of 


it takes up the four preceding books; whereas the principal action was 
only then prepared, and the execution deferred to the preſent bock, 
Where Mercuty is actually ſc ci to Calypſo. 

Euſtathius thereſore judges rightly when he fays, that in the ft 
council, the ſafety alone of Ulyſſes was propoſed; but the means how 
to bring it about are here nder conſultation, which makes the ne- 
ecihity of the ſecond council. 
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Let kings no more with gentle mercy ſway, 
Or'bleſs a people willing to obey, 15 
But cruſh the nations with an iron rod, | 
And ev'ry monarch be the ſcourge of God : 
If from your thoughts Ulyſſes you remove, 
Who rul'd his ſubjects with a father's love. 
Sole in an iſle, encircled by the main, 20 
Abandon'd, baniſh'd from his native reign, 
Unbleit he ſighs, detain d by lawleſs charms, 
And preſs'd unwilling in Calypſo's arms. 
Nor friends are there, nor veſſels to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th' immeaſurable way. 25 
And now fierce traitors, ſtudious to deſtroy 
His only ſon, their ambuſh'd fraud employ ; 
Who, pious, following his great father's fame, 
To ſacied Pylos and to Sparta came. 29 

What words are theſe (reply'd the pow'r who forms 
The clouds of night, and darkens keav'n with ſtorms) 
Is not already in thy ſoul decreed, 
The chief's return ſhall make the guilty bleed ? 
What cannot wiſdom do? Thou may'ſt reſtore 
The fon in ſafety to his native ſhore ; 35 
While the fell foes who late in ambuth lay, 
With fraud defeated meaſure back their way. 

Then thus to Hermes the command was giv'n. 
Hermes, thou choſen meſſenger of heav'n! 
Go, to the nymph be theſe our orders borne: 40 
I'is Jove's decree Ulyſſes ſhall return: 
The patient man ſhall view his old abodes, 
Nor help'd by mortal hand, nor guiding gods: 


v. 43. Nr help'd by mortal hand, ner guiding gods.) This paſ- 
lage is intricate: why ſhould Jupiter command Ulyſſes to return 
without the guidance either of ran or god? Ulyiles had been juſt 
declared the care of heaven, why ſhould he be thus ſuddenly aban* 
doned ? Euſtathius anſwers, that it is ſpcken ſolely with reſpe&t_ 
to the voyage which he inmediately undertakes. This indeed 
mews a reaſva why this command is given; if he had been under 
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In twice ten days ſhall fertile Scheria find, 

Alone, and floating to the wave and wind. 45 
The bold Phzacians there, whoſe haughty line 

Is mixt with gods, half human, half divine, 


the guidance of 4 god, the ſhipwreck (that great incident which 
brings about the wnole cat.ſtrophe of the poem) mult have been 
preven ed by his power ; and as for men, Where were they to be 
procured in a defolire iind? What coafims this opinion is, that 
during he Whole mMp'oreck of Ulyſſes, there is no interpoſition of 
a deity, noreven of Paljas, whe uſed to be his conſtant guardian ; 
the reaſon is, becaule this commaod of Jupiter forbids all aſſiſtance 
to Ulytz.; Lencoinca indeed aflifts hin but it is net til be is 
ſhipwrecked, It appeats fucther, that this interliction reſpects only 
the voyage from Ogygia, becauſe Jupiter orders that there ſhall be 
no alliituece from man, r Se He,, 37 6094779) ; but Ulyffes. 
is tanſported from - Pawacia to Lihaca, 4rJpirro ours, or by the 
aſſiſtance of the Pheicans, as Eattathins obſerves 5 and therefore 
what jupiter here (peaks has relation only to the preſent voyage. 
Dacier undei{tands this to be mean! of any viſibie. athſiance only; 
but this ſcems a colluſion ; for whether the gods aſſiſt viſibly or 
inviſibly, the effects ace the ſame z and a deity unlren might have 
preſerved U!y{les from ſtorms, and directly guided him to his own 
country, But it was neceſſary for the deſign of Homer, that Ulyſſes 
ſhould not ſail directly home ; if he had, there had been no room for 
the relation of his own adventures, and all thoſe ſurpriſing narrations 
he makes tothe Pheacians : Homer therefore, to bring about the 
ſhipwreck of Ulyſſes, withdraws the gods. 


v. 4. Alone, and floating te the wave ] The word in the 


original is ox#3%ng 3 vnde, as Euſtathius obſerves, is underſtood : it 


ſignifice, continues he, a ſmall veſſel made of one entire piece of 
wood, or a veſſel about which little wood is uſed 3 it is derived 
from cy:%, from being auroryt3ve cvunenniy)as, or compated 
together with eaſe. Helychius defines R to be peirps vals, 1 
Fr A ouitars, Y 8Tw Theo; that is, a ſmall bark, or float of 
wood which ſailors bind together, and immediately uſe in navigation, 
This obſervation appeared to me very neceſſary, to take off an ob- 
jection made upon a following paſſage in this book : the critics 
have thought it incredible that Ulyſſes ſhould without any affiſtance 
build ſuch a veſſel, as Homer deſcribes ; but if we remember what 
kind of a vellel it is, it may be reconciled to- probability. 


v. 46. = —<— Whoſe haughty line 


I; mix'd with god. 


The Phxacians were the inhabitants of Scheria, ſometimes called 
Drepane, afterwards Corcyra, now Corfu, in the poſſeſſion of the 
Venetians. But it may be aſked in what theſe people reſemble the 
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The chief ſhall honour as ſome heav'nly gueſt, 

And ſwift tranſport him to his place of reſt. 

His veſſels loaded with a plenteous ftore 50 

Of braſs, of veſtures, and reſplendent ore; 

(A richer prize than if his joyful iſle 

Receiv'd him charg'd with Ilion's noble ſpoil) 

His friend's, his country, he ſhall ſee, tho' late; 

Such is our ſovereign will, and ſuch is fate. 585 
He ſpoke. The god who mounts the winged winds 


Faſt to his feet the golden pinions binds, 

That high thro' fields of air his flight ſuſtain 

O'er the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main. 

He graſps the wand that cauſes ſleep to fly, 60 
Or in ſoft ſlumber ſeals the wakeful eye: 


gods? They are deſcribed as a moſt effeminate nation; whence 
then this god-like quality? Euſtathius anſwers, that is either 
fern their u:diftmbed felicity, or from their divine quality of ge 
necal benevolence : he prefers the latter z but from the general 
character of the Phzacians, I ſhould prefer the former. Homer 
frequently deſcribes the gods as dg fea fwores, the gods that 
live in endleſs eaſe : this is ſuitable to the Pheacians, as will 
appear mote fully in the ſequel of the Odyſſey. Euſtathius re- 
walks, that the poet here gives us in a few lines the heads of the 
eight ſucceeding books; ard ſure nothing can be a greater inſtance 
of Homer's art, than his building ſo noble an edifice upon ſo ſmall 
a foundation the plan is ſimple and unadorned, but be emvellithes 
it with all the beauties in natuie. | 

v. 56. The god wvho mounts the winged winds.) This is a noble 
delcription of Mercury; the verſes are lofty and ſonoious. Virgil bas 
inſerted them in his Aneis, lib iv. 240. 


— — en —cges 


«© pedibus talaria neCtit 
Aurea: que ſublimem alis, {ive æquora ſupra, 
Seu terram, rap ido pariter cum flami ne portant: 
© Tum virgam capit: hac animas ille evocat orco 
_* Pallentes, alias ſub triſtia Ta'tara mittit 
„Pat ſomnos adimitque, & lumina morte reftgnat.” 


What is here ſaid of the rod of Mercury, is, as Euſtatbius obſerves 
an allegory : it is intended to ſhew the force of cloquence, which has 
a power to calm, or excite, to raiſe a paſſion, or compoſe it: Mer- 
cury is the god of eloquence. and he may very properly be faid 
Se, & GyEipeiy, to cool or inflame the paſſions, according to the 
allegorical ſenſe of theſe expretlions. 
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Then ſhoots from heav'n to high Pieria's ſteep, 

And ſtoops incumbent on the rolling deep. 

So wat'ry fowl, that ſeek their fiſhy food, 

With wings expanded o'er the foaming flood, 65 
Now failing ſinooth the level ſurface ſweep, 

Now dip their pinions in the briny deep. 

Thus o'er the world of waters Hermes flew, 

"Till now the diſtant iſland roſe in view: 

Then ſwi:t aſcending from the azure wave, 70 
He took the path that winded to the cave 

Large was the grot, in which the nymph be found, 


(The fair hair'd nymph with ev'ry beauty crown d.) 


v. 64. & warry frat — 
this is a very ju alluſion , bed the poet compared Mercury to an 
eagle, though the compariſon had been more noble, yet it had deen 
leiz p oper; a ſea- fowi moſt properly repreſents the paſſage of a deity 
over the lecs ; the cornpatiſon being adapted to the eieinent. 

Some of the ancent Gitics marked the laſt verſe 2 ner Gr, Te, 
With an ob-lifk, a ligen that it ou; ht to be ane; they thought 
that be word vyioxio did not ſufficiently expreis the witneſs of 
the flight of Mercury: the word implies 1 no more than he was 
„ carried: but this exprefſion is applicible to any degree of 
ſwiftnels ; for where is the impropriety, if we lay, Mercury was 
borne along the ſeas with the v!rnoſt rapid ty ? The word is moſt 
properly applied to a chariot, E , ö toy dewalog, Eultathins. 

v. 71. — he nymph be found] Homer here in'roduces 
an epiſode of Calypſo: and 2s every incident ought to have foine 
relat.on to the main deſign of the ſoem, it may be aſked what fe- 
lation is bears to the other parts of it? A very eflentia} one: the 
ſufterinys of Ulyſſes are the ſubject of the Odyfley : here we find 
bim incloſed in an iſlard: all bis calamities ariſe from his abſence 
from his own county: Calypſo then, who detains him, is the 
cauſe of all his calamities. It is with great judgment that the 
port f:igns him to be reſtrained by a deity, rather than a mortal, 
It might have appeared {ſomewhat derogatory from the prudence 
and courage of Viyiles, not to have been able by art or ſtrength 
to have freed himſelf from the power of a mortal; but by this 
conduct the poet at once excuſes his hero, and aggravaies his mit- 
fortunes ; he is detained involuntarily, but it is a goddeſs who de- 
tains him, and it is no diſgrace for a man not to be able to over- 
power a deity. 

Boſſu obſerves, that the at of diſpuiſe is part of the character 


of Ulytles : nuw this is implied in the game of Calypſo, Which 


# 
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] Euſtathius remarks that 
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She ſat and ſung; the rocks reſound her lays: 
The cave was brighten'd with a riſing blaze: 75 


Cedar and frankiacente, an od'rous pile, 

Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum the ile; 

While ſhe with work and ſong the time divides, 

And thro' the loom the golden ſhuttle guides 

Without the grot, a various ſilvan ſcene 280 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green; 

Poplars and alder ever quiv'ring pla y'd, 

And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade; 

On whoſe high branches, waving with the ſtorm, 

The birds of broadeſt wing their manſion form, 85 
The chough, the ſea-mew, the loquacious crow, 

And ſcream aloft, and ſkim the deeps below. 


{{ nies concealment, or ſecret, The pot makes ks hero Nay 
ſeven whote year With this goddeſs ; the taught bim ſo well, tht 
he afterwards loſt no opportunities of putting her inter ions in 
practice, add does nothing without dilzut'e 

Virgil has borrowed part of his deſcr ption of Circe in the ſeveath 
book of the Euecis, 128 this of Caſy pio. a | 


mT 
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— © ab; Solis lia lucos 

Aſſiduo reſanet captu, teQtiitque funerbis 

© Urit odoratam gecterna in lumina c drum, 
* Arguto tenues percurrens p Cthine telas.” 


What I have here (aid ſnews likewiſe the necefſity of this mrhine 
of Mercury: it is an eſtabliſhed rule of Horace, 


« Nee deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
„ Lacideiit-:“ 


Calypſo vas a poddeſs, and conſequently all ho wan means were 
inſuſficient to deliver Ulyſſes, There was therefoie a neceility to 
have reconrle to the god 

v. 80. The boaw'r of c hy t is impaßihle for a painter to 
draw a more admirable rural landſcape: the bower of Quiypſo is the 
principal fgure, ſurround: d with a th:de of different trees: greet 
meadows ado-. ned with flowers, beaw ifal lountains, and vines loaded 
with elulters of grapes, and bids hovering in the air, ase ſeen in 
the liveliet colours in Homer's poetry. But whoever obſerves the 
particular t'ces, plants, birds, &e. will find another beauty of pro- 
pricty in this deſc iption, every put being adapted, and the whole 
ſcene drawn age able to a country ſituate by the ſea, 


* 
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Depending vines the ſhelving caverns ſcreen, 
With purple cluſters bluſhing thro' the green. 
Four limpid fountains from the clefts diſtil, 90 
And ev'ry fountain pours a ſev'ral rill, 
In mazy windings wand'ring down the hill : 
Where bloomy meads with vivid greens were crown'd, 
And glowing violets threw odours round. 
A ſcene, where if a god ſhould caſt his ſight, 95 
A god might gaze, and wander with delight! 
Joy touch d the meſſenger of heav'n: he ſtay'd 
Entranc'd, and all the blisful haunt ſurvey d. 
Him, ent'ring in the cave, Calypſo knew; | 
For pow'rs celeſtial to each other's view . 186 
Stand ſtill confeſt, tho' diſtant far they lie 
To habitants of earth, or ſea, or ſky, 
But fad Ulyſſes, by himſelf apart, 
Pour'd the big forrows of his ſwelling heart; 

All on the lonely ſhore he ſat to weep, 105 
And roll'd his eyes around the re{tleſs deep; 


v. 89. The purple cluſters bluſhing thro) the green] Euſtathiu: 
endeavours to fix the ſeaſon of the year when Ulyſſes departed 
from that iſland : he concludes it to be in the latter end of au- 
tumn, or the beginning of winter 3 tor Calypſo is deſcribed as 
making uſe of a fire ; ſo is Arcte in the fixth book, and Eummaus 
and Ulyſſes in other parts of the Odyſſey. This gives us rea to 
conclude, that the ſurnmer heats were paſt ; and what makes it 
ſtill more probable is, that 2 vine is in this place ſaid to be loaded 
with grapes, which plainly confines the ſcaion of the year to the 
autumn. 

v. 103. But fad Vis, by himſelf apart.) Euſtathius imagines, 
that the poet defcrives Ulyſſes abſent from Calypſo, to the end 
that Calypſo might lay a ſeeming obligation upon Ulyſſes, by ap- 
| pearing to diſmiſs him voluntarily: for Ulyiles being abſent, could 
not know that Mercury had cn mandedehis, departu e; fo that 
{his favour appears to procced from the fole kindneſs of the goddeſs. 
Dacier diſlikes this obſervation, and ſnews that decency requires 
the abſence of Ulyſſes; if the poet had deſcribed him in the com- 
pany of Calypſo, it might have given ſuſpicion of an amorous dif- 
poſition, and he might ſe:m content with his abſence from his 
country : but the very nature of the poem requires that he ſhould 
be continually endeavouring to return to it, the poet therefore 
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Tow'rd his jov'd coaſt, he roll'd his eyes in vain, 
Till dimm'd with riſing grief, they ſtream'd again. 
Now graceful ſeated on her fhining throne, 
To Hermes thus the nymph divine begun. 11S 
God of the golden wand ! on what beheſt 
Arriv'ſt thou here, an unexpected guelt ? 
Lov'd as thou art, thy free injunctions lay; 
"Tis mine, with joy and duty to obey, 
Till now a ſtranger, in a happy hour 115 
Approach, and taſte the dainties of my bow'r, 
Thus having ſpoke, the nymph the table ſpread, 
(Ambroſial cates, with neQar roſy-red) 
Hermes the hoſpitable rite partook, 
Divine refeQion ! then recruited, ſpoke, 
What mov'd this journey from my native (ky, 
A goddeſs aſks, nor can a god deny: 
Hear then the truth. By mighty jove's command 
Unwilling, have I trod this pleaſing land; 
For who, ſelf-mov'd, with weary wing wou'd [weep 
Such length of ocean and unmeaſur d deep: 126 
A world of waters! far from all the ways 
Where men frequent, or ſacred aitars blaze ? 
Pat to Jove's will ſubmiſſion we muſt pay; 
What pow'r fo great, to dare to Gifobey ? 
A man, he ſays, a man refides with thee, 
Of all his kind moſt worn with miſery : 
The Gree!:s (whoſe arms for nine long years employ'd 
Their force on Ilion, in the tenth deſtroy d) 
At length embarking in a luckleſs hour, 13 
With conqueſt proud, incens'd Miner va's power: 
Hence on the guilty race, her vengeance hurl'd 
With ſtorms purſu'd them thro' the liquid world, 


130 


with great judement deſcrides him ggreeably to bis charager; his 
mind is entirely taken vp with his misfortunce, ard neglecting all 
tne pleaſures which a poddeſs could confer, he entertains himſelf 
with his own melancholy reſleQions, fitting in folitude upon the 
ſea-ſhore. 
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There all the veſſels ſunk beneath the wave! 

There all his dear companions found their grave ! 140 
vav'd from the jaws of death by heay'n's decree, 

The tempeſt beat him to theſe ſhores and thee. 

Him, Jove now orders to his native lands 

Straight to diſmiſs ; ſo deſtiny commands: 

Impatient fate his near return attends, 145 
And calls him to his country, and his friends. 

Ev'n to her inmoſt ſoul the goddeſs ſhook ; 

Then thus her anguiſh and her paſſion broke. 
Ungracious gods! with ſpite and envy curſt ! 
Still to your own #therial race the worlt ! 150 
Ve envy mortal and immortal joy, 

And love, the only ſweet of life, deſtroy. 

Did ever goddeſs by her charms engage 

A ſavour'd mortal, and not feel your rage? 

So when Aurora ſought Orion's love, I55 
Her joys diſturb'd your bliſsful hours above, 

Till in Ortygia, Dian's winged dart 

Had pierc'd the hapleſs hunter to the heart, 


v. 186. Orien.] The love of Calypſo to Ulyſſes might ſeem tos 
bold a fiction, and contrary to a cegibiltv, Ulyſſes being a me 
tal, ſhe a goddeſs : Hemer therefore to ſoften the relation, bringe; 
in ioſtances of the like paſſion, in Orion ant lation 3 and by thts 
he fully juſtities his own conduct, the poet being at liberty to inake 
uſe of any prevuiling tory, though it were all fable and action, 

But why ſhould the death of Orion be here aſeribed to Diana; 
whereas 10 other places ſhe is {aid to exerciſe her power only over 
women? The reaſon is, ſhe flew him for offering violence to her 
chaſtity 3 for though Homer be tient about his crime, yet Horace 
relates it. 


© Irteore 
„ Tentator Orion Diane 

. . A . . . A 
«© Virginea domitus !{agitta, 


Euſtzthius gives another reaſon why Aurora is ſaid to be in love 
with Orion, He was a great hunter, as appears from the eleventh 
book of the Odyſſey; and the merningg or Aurora, is moſt ta- 
vourable to thoſe diverſions. 
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So when the covert of the thrice- ear d field 

Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield, 166 
Scarce could Iafion taſte her heav'nly charms, 

But Jove's ſwift lightning ſcorch'd him in her arms. 

And is it now my turn, ye mighty pow'rs ! 

Am I the envy of your bliſsful bow'rs ? 

A man, an outcaſt to the ſtorm and wave, os | 
It was my crime to pity, and to fave ; 
When he who thunders rent his bark in twain, 

And ſunk his brave companions in the main. 

Alone, abandon'd, in mid-ocean toſt, 

The ſport of winds, and driv'n from every coaſt, 170 
Hither this man of miſeries I led, 

Receiv'd the friendleſs, and the hungry fed; 

Nay promis'd (vainly promis'd !) to beſtow 

Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 


v. 16 t. Scarce could Iafion, &.] Ceres is here underſtood alle- 
gorically, to ſignify the earth; lafion was a great huſbandman, 
20d conſequently Ceres may eaſily be feign'd to be in love with 
him: the thunderbolt with which he is lain fignifies the exceſs 


of heat, which frequently diſappoigts the hopes of the labourers 


Euftathius. 


v. 165, A man, an outcaſt ts the ſtorm and wave, 
It was my crime to pity, and to ſave, &c. 


Homer in this ſpeech of Calypſo ſhews very naturally how paſſion 
miſguides the underſtanding. She views her own cauſe in the moſt 
advantageous, but falſe light, and thence concludes, that Jupiter 
offers a piece of injuſtice in cemmanding the departure of Ulyſſes : 
the tells Mercury, that it is ſhe who had preſerved his life, wha 


BY had entertained him with affection, and offered him immortality x 


18 


and would Jupiter thus repay her tenderneſs to Ulyſſes ? Would 
Jupiter force him from a place where nothing was wanting to his 
happineſs, and expoſe him again to the like dangers from which 
ſhe had preſerved him? This was an act of cruelty. But on the 
contrary, ſhe ſpeaks not one word concerning the truth of the 
cauſe, viz. that ſhe offered violence to the inclinations of Ulyſſes ; 
that ſhe made hin; milerable by detaining him, not only from his 
wife, but from his whole dominions; and never conſiders that Ju- 
piter is juſt in delivering him from his captivity. This is a very 
lively, though unhappy picture of human nature, which is too 
apt to fall into errour, and then endeavours to juſtify ag errour by 
a ſeeming reaſon. Dacier. 


Vol. I. : 
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Tis paſt — and Joye decrees he ſhall remove; 175 
Gods as we are, we are but ſlaves to Jove. 

Go then he may ; (he muſt if he ordain, 

Try all thoſe dangers, all thoſe deeps, again) 

But never, never ſhall Calypſo ſend | 
To toils like theſe, her huſband and her friend. 180 
What ſhips have I, what ſailors to convey, 

What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 

Yet, III direct the ſafeſt means to go: 

That laſt advice 1s all I can beſtow. 

To her, the pow'r who bears the charming rod. 18; 
Diſmiſs the man, nor irritate the god ; TI 
Prevent the rage of him who reigns above, 

For what ſo dreadful as the wrath of Jove ? 

Thus having ſaid, he cut the cleaving ſky, 

And in a moment yaniſh'd from her eye. 198 
The nymph, obedient to divine command, 
To ſeek Ulyſſes, pac'd along the (and, 

Him penſive on the lonely beach ſhe found, 

With ſtreaming eyes in briny torrents drown d, 

And inly pining for his native ſhore ; 195 
For now the ſoft enchantreſs pleas'd no more: | 
For now, reluctant, and conſt rain'd by charms, 
Abſent . fay in her deſiring arms, 


v. ind. Abſent he lay in her defiring arms.) This paſſage has 
fallen under the ſevere cenſure of the critics, they condemn it 23 
an act of conjugal infidelity, and a breach of moral iy in Ulyſſes: 
it would he ſufficient to anſwer, that a poet is not obliged to draw 
a perfect character in the perſon of his hero: perfection is not to 
be found in human life, and conſequently ought not to be aſcribed 
to it in poetry: neither Achilles nor Æneas are perfect charac- 
ters: ZEneas, in particular, is as guilty, with reſpect to Dido, in 
tho deſertion of her, (for Virgil tells us they were married, con- 
** nubio Jungam ſtabili) as Ulyſſes can be imagined by the mol, 
ſevere critic; with reſpect to Calyplo. 

But thoſe who have blamed this paſſage, form their judgments 
from the morality of theſe ages, and not from the theology of the 
ancients: polygamy was then allowed, and even concub! nage 
Without > Solos FFeemed - any breach of conjugal fidelity 5 if this be 


* 
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In ſlumber wore the heavy night away, | 

On rocks and ſhores conſum'd the tedious day ; 208 

There fat all deſolate, and figh'd alone 

With echoing ſorrows made the mountains groan, 

And rolP'd his eyes o'er all the reſtleſs main, 

Till dimm'd with rifing grief, they ſtream'd again. 
Here, on the muſing mood the goddeſs preſt, 205 

Approaching ſoft ; and thus the chief addreſt. 

Unhappy man ! to waſting woes a prey, 

No more in ſorrows languith life away: 

Free as the winds I give thee now to rove — 

Go, fell the timber of yon' lofty grove, 21S 

And form a raft, and build the riſing ſhip, 


Sublime to bear thee o'er the gloomy deep. 


To ſtore the veſſel let the care be mine, 

With water from the rock, and roſy wine, | 

And life-ſuſtaining bread, and fair array, 215 

And proſp'rous gales to waft thee on the way. 

Theſe if the gods with my deſires comply, 

(The gods alas more mighty far than I, 

And better ſkill'd in dark events to come) 

In peace ſhall land thee at thy native home. 220 
With ſighs, Ulyſſes heard the words ſhe ſpoke, 

Then thus his melancholy filence broke. 


not admitted, the heathen gods are as guilty as the heathen heroes, 
and Jupiter and Ulyſſes are equally criminal. Os 

This very paſſage ſhews the ſincere affection which Ulyſſes re- 
tained for his wife Penelope; even a goddeſs cannot perſuade him 
to forget her ; his perſon is in the power of Calypſo, but his heart 
is with Penelope. Tully had this book of Homer in bis thought 
hes he ſaid of Ulyſſes, “ Vetulam ſuam pretulit immorta- 

litati. 12 

v. 222. Then thus bis melancholy ſilence bri;ke.] It may be aſked 
what occaſions this conduct in Ulyſſes? He has been long deſirous 
to return to his country, why then his melancholy at the propoſal 


of it? This proceeds from his apprehenſions of inſincerity in Ca- 


lypſo : he had long been unable to obtain his diſmiſſion with the 
moſt urgent entreaties : this voluntary Kindneſs therefore ſeeme 
ſuſpicious. He is ignorant that Jupiter had commanded his de- 
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Some other motive, goddeſs! ſways thy mind, 

(Some cloſe deſign, or turn of womankind) 

Nor my return the end, nor this the way, 235 

On a ſlight raft to paſs the ſwelling ſea 

Huge, horrid, vaſt ! where ſcarce in ſafety ſails 

The beſt built ſhip, tho” Jove inſpires the gales. 

The bold propoſal how ſhall I fulfil ; 

Dark as J am, unconſcious of thy will? .. = 36 

Swear then, thou mean'ſt not what my ſoul forebodes : 

Swear by the ſolemn oath that binds the gods. 
Him, while he ſpoke, with ſmiles Calypſo ey'd, 

And gently graſp'd his hand, and thus reply'd. 

"This ſhews thee, friend, by old experience taught, 

And learn'd in all the wiles of human thought. 236 

How prone to doubt, how cautious are the wiſe ? 

But hear, oh earth, and hear, ye facred ſkies ! 

And thou, oh Styx! whoſe formidable floods _ 
Glide thro' the ſhades, and bind th' atteſting gods ! 

No form'd defign, no meditated end 241 

Lurks in the counſel of thy faithful friend; 


parture, and therefore fears leſt his obſtinate defire of leaving her 
ſhould have provoked her to deſtroy him, under a ſhew of com- 
plying with his inclinations. This is an inſtance that Ulyſſes is not 
only wiſe in extricating himſelf from difficuities, but cautious in 
guarding againſt dangers. | 

v. 238. But hear, ob earth, and bear, ye ſacred flies ] The oath 
of Calypſo is introduced with the utmoſt ſolemnity. Rapin allows 
it to be an inſtance of true ſublimity. The ancients atteſted all 
nature in their oaths, that all nature might conſpire to puniſh 
their perjuries. Virgil has imitated this paſſage, but not copied 
the full beauty of the original. 


: « Eſto nunc ſol teſtis, & hec mihi terra precanti.“ 


It is the remark of Grotius, that the like expreſſion is found in Deu- 
teronomy, Hear, oh ye heavens, the words that I ſpeak, and let 
*+ the earth hear the words of my mouth,” Which may almoſt 

literally he rendered by this verſe of Homer, | 


ia, 8 Epayc; eps oUrepley; 


s 
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Kind the perſuaſion, and ſincere my aim; 
The ſame my practice, were my fate the ſame. 
Heav'n has not curſt me with a heart of ſteel, 245 
But giv'n the ſenſe to pity, and to feel. 

Thus having ſaid, the goddeſs march'd before : 
He trod her footſteps in the ſandy ſhore. 
At the cool cave arriv'd, they took their ſtate ; 
He fill'd the throne where Mercury had fat. 250 
For him, the nymph a rich repaſt ordains, 
Such as the mortal life of man ſuſtains; 
Before herſelf were plac'd the cates divine, 
Ambroſtal banquet, and celeſtial wine. 
Their hunger fatiate, and their thuſt repreſt, 255 
Thus ſpoke Calypſo to her god-iike gueſt, 

Ulyſſes } (with a ſigh ſhe thus began) 
O ſprung from gods! in wiſdom more than man. 
Is then thy home the paſhon of thy heart? 
Thus wilt thou leave me, are we thus to part? z26e 
Farewel ! and ever joyful may'ſt thou be, 3 
Nor break the tranſport with one thought of me. 


v. 287. For him the nymtb a rich repaſe erdaint.] The paſſion 
of love is no where deſcribed in all Homer, but in this paſſage be- 
tween Calypſo and Ulyſſes 3 and we find that the poet is not un- 
ſucceſsful in drawing the tender, as well as the fiercer pafſions. 
This ſeemingly trifling circumſtance is an inſtance of it; love de- 
lights to oblige, ard the leaſt offices receive a value from the per- 
ſon who performs : this is the reaſon why Calypſo ſerves Ulyſſes 
with her own hands: her damſels attend ber, but love makes it a 
pleaſure to her to attend Ulyſſes. Euſtathius. 

Calypſo ſhews more fondneſs for Ulyſſes, than Ulyſſes for Ca- 
Iypſo: indeed Ulyſſes had been no Jeſs than ſeven years in the favour 
of that goddeſs ; it was 2 kind of matrimony, and huſbands are not 
altogether ſo fond as lovers. But the true reaſon is, a more tender 
behaviour had been contrary to the character of Ulyſſes; it is ne- 
ceſſary that his (tay ſhould be by conſtraint, that he ſhould continually 
be endeavouring to return te his own country; and conſequently to 
have diſcovered too great a degree of ſatisfaction in any thing during 
his abſence, had outraged his character. His return is the main. 
hinge upon which the whole Odyſſey turns, and therefore no pleaſure, 


» . Not even à goddeſs, ought to divert him from it. 
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But ah, Ulyfles ! wert thou giv'n to know 

What fate yet dooms thee, yet, to undergo ; 

Thy heart might ſettle in this ſcene of eaſe, 265 

And ev'n theſe ſlighted charms might learn to pleaſe. 

A willing goddeſs and immortal life, | 

Might baniſh from thy mind an abſent wife. 

Am I inferiour to a mortal dame? 5 

Leſs ſoft my feature, leſs auguſt my frame? 270 

Or ſhall the daughters of mankind compare 

Their earth-born beauties with the heav'nly fair? 
Alas ! for this (the prudent man replies) 

Againſt Ulyſſes ſhall thy anger rife ? 

Lov'd and ador'd, oh goddefs, as thou art, 27 

Forgive the weakneſs of a human heart. 

Tho' well J fee thy graces far above 

The dear, tho' mortal, object of my love, 

Of youth eternal well the diff rence know, 

And the ſhort date of fading charms below; 280 


v. 263. But ah Ulyſſ:s ! wert thou givn 10 know 
£ What fate yet dioms thie, —— 


N 


This is another inſtance of the tyranny of the paſſion of love : 
Calypſo had received a command to diſmiſs Ulyſies ; Mercury had 
Jaid before her the fatal conſequences of her refuſal, ard ſhe had 
promiſed to fend him away; but her love here again prevails over 
her reaſon ; ſhe frames excuſes ſtill to detain him, and though ſhe 
dares not keep him, ſhe knows not how to part with him. This 
is a true picture of nature; love this moment reſolves, the next 
breaks theſe reſojutions : The had promiſed to obey Jupiter, in not 
detaining Ulyſſes ; but ſhe endeavours to perſuade Ulyſſes not to 
go away. | | 
v. 277. Tho well T ſee thy graces far above, | 
The dear, tho) mer tal, object of my love] 


Ulyſſes ſhews great addreſs in this anſwer to Calypſo ; he ſoftens 
the ſeverity of it, by firſt aſking a favourable acceptance of what 
he is about to ſay ; he call her his adored goddeſs, and places Pe- 
nelope in eve:y degree below the perfeCtions of Calypſo. As it is 
the nature of women not to endure a rival, Ulyſſes aſſigns the de- 
fire of his return to another cauſe than the love of Penelope, and 
aſcribes it ſolely to the love he bears his country. Euſtathius, | 


2 
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Yet ev'ry day, while abſent thus I roam, 
1 languith to return, and die at home. 
W hate'et the gods ſhall deſtine me to bear 
In the black ocean, or the wat'ry war. 
Tis mine to maſter with a conſtant mind; 285 
Enur'd to perils, to the worſt reſign'd. 
By ſeas, by wars, ſo many dangers run; 
Still I can ſuffer : their high will be done! 
Thus while he ſpoke, the beamy ſun deſcends, 
And riſing night her friendly ſhade extends. 290 
To the cloſe grot the lonely pair remove, 
And ſlept delighted with the gifts of love. 
When roſy morning call'd them from their reſt, 


f py Ulyſſes rob'd him in the cloak and veſt. - 


The nymph's fair head a veil tranſparent gracd, 29% 

Her ſwelling loins a radiant zone embrac'd 

With flow'rs of gold : an under robe, unbound, 

In ſnowy waves flow'd glitt'ring on the ground. 

Forth-iſſuing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wie! 

A weighty ax, with trueſt temper ſteel'd, 309 

And double edg'd ; the handle ſmooth and plain, 

Wrought of the clouded olive's eaſy grain ; 

And next, a wedge to drive with ſweepy ſway : 

Then to the neighbouring foreſt led the way. 

On the lone iſſand's utmoſt verge there ſtood 303 

Of poplars, pines, and firs, a lofty wood, 

Whoſe leafleſs ſummits to the ſkies aſpire, 

Scorch'd by the ſun, or ſear'd by heav'nly fire: 

(Already dry'd.) Theſe pointing out to view, 

The nymph juſt ſhew'd him, and with tears withdrew. 
Now toils the hero; trees on trees o'erthrown 311 

Fall crackling round him, and the foreſt groan : 


v. 311, Sc. Ulyſſes builds his ſbip.] This paſſage has fallen 
under cenſure, as outraging all probability : Rapin believes it to 
be impoſſible for one man alone to build ſo compleat a veſſel in the 


compaſs of four days; and perhaps the ſame opinion might lead 


4 
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Sudden, full twenty on the plain are ſtrow'd, 

And lopp'd, and lighten'd of their branchy load. 
At equal angles theſe diſpos'd to join, 

He ſmooth'd and ſquar'd em, by the rule and line. 
(The wimbles for the work Calypſo found) 

With thoſe he-pierc'd em, and with clinchers bound. 


BofTu info a miſt«ke, who allows twenty days fo Ulyſſes in building 
it; be applies (he word sie, or twenty, to the days, which 
onght to be applied to the trees; & dez 13 underſtood, for the poet 
Immediately atter declares that the whole. was compleated in the 
ſpace, of four days ; neither is there any thing incredible in the de- 
ſcription. I have ohlerved at exdy that this veitel is but Fav, a 
ſiost, or rafft; i is trac, Ulyſſes cats down twenty trees to build it; 
this may ſet m too great a proviſion of materials for fo ſmall ad un- 
Gertzking 3 but why ſhould we imagine theſe to be large tree: ? 
The deſcription plainly ſhews the contrary, for it had been impol- 


- fthle to have felled twenty large trees in the ſpace of four days, 


rnuch more to have built a veſſel proportiznable to ſuch materials: 
Hut the veſſel was but ſmall, and conſequently ſuch were the trees. 
Homer calls theſe “ dry trees; this is not inſerted without rea- 
jon, for gieen word is unfit for navigation. 35 | 
Homer in this paſſage ſhews his ſk'!l ig mechanics; a ſhipwright 
could not have deſcribed a veſſel more exactly; but what is chi-fly 
valuable is the infight it gives us to what degree this art of ſhip- 
building was then arrived : we find likewiſe what uſe navigators 
made of aflronomy in thoſe ages; fo that this peſſage deſerves a 


double regaid, as a fine piece of poetry, and à valuable remain of 


antiquity. 


= 


v. 317. (The wimbles for the work Colypſo found) And 


v. 32 9. Thy loom, Cafe ! for the future ſails 
Supply'd the clotb.] 

It is remarkable that Calypſo brings the tools to Ulyſſes at ſeveral 
times: this is another inttance of the nature of love; it ſeeks op- 
portunities to be in the company of the beloved perſon. Calyplo is 
an inſtanceof it: ſhe frequently ges away, and frequently returns: 
ſhe delays the time, by not bringing all the implements at once to 
Ulyſſes ; ſo that though ſhe cannot divert him from the reſolutions of 
leaving her, yet ſhe protracts his ſtay, | 

It may be neceſſary to make ſome obſervations in penera] upon 
this paſſage of Calypſo and Ulyſſes. Mr. Dryden has been very ſe- 
vere upon it. What are the tears, ſays he, of Calypſo for being 
6 left, to the fury and d:ath of Dido? Where is there the whole 
« proceſs.of her. pafſion, and all its violent effects to be found, in 


6 the languiſh'ng epiſode of the Odyſſey ?” Moch may be ſaid ig; 
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Long and capacious as a ſhipwright forme 
Some bark's broad bottom to out-ride the ſtorms, 320 
So large he built the raft : then ribb'd it ſtrong 

From ſpace to ſpace, and nail'd the planks along; 
Theſe form'd the ſides: the deck he faſhion'd laſt ; 
Then o'er the veſſel rais'd the taper maft, | 
With croſſing ſail-yards dancing in the wind; 325 
And to the helm the guiding rudder join'd. 

(With yielding ofiers fenc'd, to break the force 

Of ſurging waves, and ſteer the ſteady courſe) 


vindication of Homer; there is a wide difference between the cha- 
raters of Dido and Calypſo ; Calypſo is a goddeſs, and conſequently 
not liable to the ſame paſſions, as an enraged woman: yet diſap- 
pointed love being always an outrageous paſſion, Homer makes her 
break out into blaſphemies againſt Jupiter and all the gods. But 
the ſame proceſs of love is not found in Homer as in Virgil; ” it 
is true, and Homer had been very injudicious if he had inſerted it. 
The time allows it not; it was neceſſary for Homer to deſcribe the 
concluſion of Calypſo's paſſion, not the beginning or proceſs of it. 
It was neceſſary to carry on the main deſign of the poem, viz. the 
departure of Ulyſſes, in order to his re-eſtabliſhment ; and not amuſe. 
the reader with a detail of a paſſion that was fo far from contributing 
to the end of the poem, that it was the greateſt impediment to. it. 
If the poet had found an enlargement neceſſary to his deſign, had he 
aitechpted a full deſcription of the paſſion, and then failed, Mr. Dry-- 
den's criticiſm had been judicious. Virgil had a fair opportunity to 
expatiate, nay, the occaſion. required it; inzſmuch as the love of Dido 
contributed to the deſign of the poem; it brought about her aſſiſt: ace 
to ÆEneas, and the preſervation of his companions; and cor:ſequent!y- 
the copiouſneſs of Virgil is as judicious as the conciſeneſs of Homer. 
I'allow Virgil's to be a maſt er- piece: perhaps no images are more 
happily drawn in all that poet ; but the paſſages in the two authors 
are not ſimilar, and conſequently. admit of no compariſon : would it 
not have been inſufferable in Homer, to have ſtepped ſeven years 
backward, to deſcribe the proceſs of Calypſo's paſfion, when the very: 
nature of the poem requires that Ulyſſes ſhould immediately return 
to his own country? ought the action to be ſuſpended for a fine de- 
ſcription ? But an oppoſite conduct was judicious in both the poets, 
and therefore Virgil is commendable for giving us the whole proceſs 
of a love paſſion in Dido, Homer for only relating the conclufion of 
it in Calypſo. I will only add, that Virgil has borrowed his machi- 
nery from Homer, and that the departure of Aneas «nd Ulyſſes is 
brought about by the command of Jupiter, and the deſcent of Mer- 
cur. a 
I's; 


o 
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Thy loom, Calypſo ! for the future ſails 

Supply d the cloth, capacious of the gales. 330 
With ſtays and cordage laſt he rigg'd the ſhip, 

And, roll'd on levers, lanch'd her in the deep. 

Four days were paſt, and now the work compleat, 
Shone the fifth morn : when from her ſacred ſeat 
The nymph diſmiſt him, (od'rous garments giv'n) 335 
And bath'd in fragrant oils that breath'd of heav'n: 
Then fill'd two goat-ſkins with her hands divine, 
With water one, and one with ſable wine : 

Of ev'ry kind, proviſions heay'd aboard ; 

And the full decks with copious yiands ſtor'd. 340 
The goddeſs, laſt, a gentle breeze ſupplies, 

To curl old ocean, and to warm the ſkies. 

And now rejoicing in the proſp'rous gales, 

With beating heart Ulyſſes ſpreads his fails ; 

Plac'd at the helm he fat, and mark'd the ſkies, 34% 
Nor clos'd in ſleep his ever-watchful eyes. a 
There view'd the Pleiads, and the northern team, 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 

To which, around the axle of the ſky 

The bear revolving, points his golden eye: 350 
Who ſhines exalted on th' ætherial plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 

Far on the left thoſe radiant fires to keep 

The nymph directed, as he ſail'd the deep. 


v. 344. — — — Ulyſe ſpreads his fails.) It is obſervable 
that the poet paſſes over the par ting of Calypſo and Ulyſſes in ſilence; 
he leaves it to be imagined by the reader, and proſecutes his main 
action. Nothing but a cold compliment could have proceeded from 
Ulyſſes, he being overjoyed at the proſpect of returning to his coun- 
try: it was therefore judicious in Homer to omit the relation ; and 
- not draw Calypſc in tears, and Ulyſſes in a tranſport of joy. Beſides, 
it was neceſſary to ſhorten the epiſode : the commands of Jupiter 
were immediately to be obeyed 3 and the ſtory being now turned to 
Ulyſſes, it was requiſite to put him immediately upon action, and de- 
ſcribe him endeavouring to re-eftabliſh his own affairs, which is the 
whole deſign of the Odyſſey. 
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Full ſev'nteen nights he cut the foamy way; 335 

The diſtant land appear'd the following day : 

Then ſwell'd to ſight Phæacia's duſky coaſt, 

And woody mountains, half in vapours loſt : 

That lay before him, indiſtin& and vaſt, 

Like a broad ſhield amid the wat'ry waſte. 360 
But him, thus voyaging the deeps below, 

From far, on Solymé's aerial brow, 


v. 355. Full ſev'nteen nights he cut the foamy wah] It may ſeem 
incredible that one perſon ſhould be able to manage a veſſel ſeven- 
teen days without any aſſiſtance; but Euſtathius vindicates Homer 
by an inſtance that very much reſembles this of Ulyſſes. A certain, 
Pamphylian being taken priſoner, and carried to Tamiathis (after- 
wards Damietta) in Ægypt, continued there ſeveral years; but being 
continually deſirous to return to his country, he pretends a ſkill in 
ſea affairs : this ſucceeds, and he is immediately employed in mari- 
time buſineſs, and permitted the liberty to follow it according to his 
own inclination, without any inſpection. He made uſe of this oppor- 
tunity, and furniſhing himſelf with a ſail, and proviſions for a long 
voyage, committed himſelf to the ſea all alone; he croſſed that vaſt 
extent of waters that lies between Egypt and Pamphylia, and ar- 
tived ſafely in his own country: in memory of this prodigious event 
he changed his name, and was called Moyoyaurn e, or the Sole-ſailor; 
and the family was not extinct in the days of Euſtathius. e 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that this delcription of Ulyſ- 
ſes failing alone, isa demonſtration of the ſmallneſs of his veſſel ; 
for it is impoffible that a large one could be managed by a ſingle per- 
ſon. It is indeed ſaid that twenty trees were taken down for the 
veſle], but this does not imply that all the trees were made ule of, 
but only ſo much of them as was neceſſary to his purpoſe. ; 

v. 360. Like a bread ſhield amid the wat'ry waſte. ] This expreſ- 
fon gives a very lively idea of an iſland of ſmall extent, that is of à 
form more long than large: Ariſtarchus, inſtead of pov, writes s, 
or reſembling a fig; others tell us, that p:v9 1s uſed by the Illyrians 
to ſignify ax, or a miſt j this likewife very well repreſents the 
firſt appearance of land to thoſe that ſail at a diſtance ; it appears in- 
diſünct and confuſed, or, as it is here expreſſed, like a miſt. Eu- 
ſtathius. | 

v. 352. From Solyme's aerial brow.) There is ſome difficulty in 
this paſſage. Strabo, as Euſtathius obſerves, affirms that the ex- 
preſſion gf Neptunes ſeeing Ulyſſes from the mountain of Solyme, 
is to be taken in a general ſenſe, and not to denote the Solymean 
mountains in Pifidia z but other eaſtern mountains that bear the 
fame appellation In propriety, the Solymans inhabit the ſum- 
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The king of ocean faw, and feeing burn'd, 
From Zthiopia's happy climes return'd) _ 
The raging monarch ſhook his azure head, 36s, 
And thus in fecret to his ſoul he ſaid. 

Heav'ns ! how uncertain are the pow'rs on high ? 
Is then revers'd the ſentence of the ſky, 
In one man's favour ; while a diſtant gueſt 
1 ſhar'd ſecure the AÆthiopian feaſt ? 7770 
Behold how near Phæacia's land he draws! 
The land, affix'd by fate's eternal laws 
To end his toils. Is then our anger vain * 
No; if this ſceptre yet commands the main. 

He ſpoke, and high the forky trident hurl'd, 375 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and ſtirs the wat'ry world, 
At once the face of earth and ſex deforms, 
Swells all the winds, and rouſes all the ſtorms, 
Down ruſh'd the night: eaſt, weſt, together roar ;.-. 
And ſouth, and north; roll mountains to the ſhore ; N 
Then ſhook the hero, to deſpair reſign d, 
And queſtion'd thus his yet-unconquer'd mind. 
Wretch that T am H what farther fates attend 
This life of toils, and what my deſtin'd end ? 

Too well alas ! the iſland goddefs knew, 389 
On the black ſea what perils ſhou'd enſue. 
New horrours now this deſt in'd head encloſe ; 
UnfilPd is yet the meaſure of my woes; 


mits of mount Taurus, from Lycia even to Piſidia-; theſe were very 
diſtant from the paſſage of Neptune from the Fihiopians, and conſe- 
quently could not be the mountains intended by Homer; we mult 
therefore have recourſe to the preceding aſſeition of Strabo, for a ſo- 
- tation of the difficulty. Dacier endeavours to explain it another way; 
who knows, ſays ſhe, but that the name of Solymæan was ancient'y 
extended to all very elevated mountains? Bochart affirms that, the 
word Solimy is derived from the Hebrew Selem, or darkneſs z why. 
then might not this be a general appellation ? But this is all conjec- 
ture, andit is much more probable that ſuch a name ſhould. be ꝑiven 
to ſome mountains by way of diſtinction and emphatically, from ſome 
peculiar and extraordinary quality; than extend itſelf to all very lofty 
mountains, which could only introd ue confuſion and etrour. 
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With what a cloud the brows of heav'n are crown'd ? 


What raging winds? what roaring. waters round ? 390 
"Tis Jove himſelf the ſwelling tempeſt rears ; 


Death, preſent death, on ev'ry fide appears.. 

Happy ! thrice happy ! who, in battle ſlain, 

Preſt, in Atrides' cauſe, the Trojan plain: 

Oh ! had 1 dy'd before that well-fought-wall; 49g 
Had ſome diſtinguiſh'd day renown'd my fall; 

| (Such as was that, when ſhow'rs of jav lins fled 

From conqu'ring Troy around Achilles dead) 


5 . 393. Happy / thrice happy 4 who, in ba'tle ſlain, 
Preſi, in Airides' carſe, the Trojan flain.] 


P'utarch. in his Sympoſiacs relates a memeravle ſtory concerning: 
Memmius, the Roman. general: when he had ſacked the city Co- 
rinth, and made ſlaves of thoſe who furvived the ruin of it, he com- 
manded one of the youths of « liberal education to write down ſome. 
fentence in his preſence, according to his own inclinations. The 
youth immediately wiote this paſſage from Homer. | 


Happy! thrice happy! who, in battle ſlain, 
Preſt, in Atrides* cauſe, the Trojan plain. 


Memmius immediately burſt into tears, and gave the youth and all 
his relations their liberty. 

Virgil has tranſlated this paſſage in the firſt book of his Æneis. The 
ſtorm and {he behaviour of Zacas are copied exactly from it. The 
ſtorm, io both the poets, is deſcribed conciſely, but the images are 
full of terrour; Homer leads the way, and Virgil treads. in his ſteps; 
without any deviation. V ſes falls into lamentation, ſo does Zneas : 
Ulyſſes wiſhes he had found a nobler death, ſo does Æneas: this diſ- 
cove's a bravery of ſpirit, they lament not that they are to die, but, 
enly the inglorious manner of it. This fully anſwers an objection 
that has been made both again Homer and Virgil, who have been 
blamed for deſcribing their heroes with ſuch an air of mean-ſpirited- 
neſs. Drowning was eſteemed by the anciedts an accurſed death, as 
it deprived their bodies of the rites of ſepulture; it is therefore no 
wonder that this kind of death was greatly dreaded, fince it barred. 
their entrance into the happy regions of the dead for many hundreds 
of years. | 


v. 397. (Such as was that, when ſh»w'rs 0 jaw'lins fled 
From congu ring Troy around Achilles dead. )) 


Theſe words have relation to an action, no where deſcribed in the 
Iliad or Odyſſey, When Achilles was flain by the treachery of 
Paris, the Trojans made a ſally to gain his body, but Ulyſſes care 
ried it off upon his ſhoulders, wh le Ajax protected him with his 
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All Greece had paid me ſolemn fun'rals then, 

And ſpread my glory with the ſons of men. 400 

A ſhameful fate now hides my hapleſs head, 

Un-wept, un- noted, and for ever dead ! - 
A mighty wave ruſh'd o'er him as he ſpoke, 

The raft it cover'd, and the maſt it broke; 5 
Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn, 405 
Far on the ſwelling ſurge the chief was borne: 

While by the howling tempeſt rent in twain 
_ Flew fail and ſail- yards rattling o'er the main. 
Long preſs'd, he heav'd beneath the weighty wave, 

Clogg d by the cumbrous veſt Calypſo gave: 410 
At length emerging, from his noſtrils wide- 

And guſhing mouth, effus'd the briny tide, 
Ev'n then not mindleſs of his laſt retreat, 
He ſeiz'd the raft, and leapt into his ſeat, 

Strong with the fear of death. The rolling flood 415 

Now here, now there, impell'd the floating wood. 

As when a heap of gather'd thorns is caſt / 

Now to, now fro, before th' autumnal blaft ; 

Together clung, it rolls around the field ; 

So roll'd the float, and ſo its texture held : 420 

And now the ſouth, and now the north bear ſway, ) 

And now the caſt the foamy floods obey, 

And now the weſt-wind whitls it o'er the ſea. 

The wand'ring chief, with toils on toils oppreſt, 
Leucothea ſaw, and pity touch'd her breaſt : 425 


oe 


ſhield. The war of Troy is not the ſubject of the Iliad, and there- 
fore relates not the death of Achilles; but, as Longinus remarks, 
be inſerts many actions in the Odyſſey which are the ſequel of the 
ſtory of the Iliad. This condnct has a very happy effect; he - 
grandizes the character of Ulyſſes by thoſe ſhort hiſtories, and has 
found out the way to make him praile himſelf, without vanity. : 


v. 424. 7 be and Ting chie „with toilt en toils oppreft, 
Leucothea ſaw, and pity touch'd her breaſt] 


It ht probable that Ulyſſes could eſcape ſo great a danger by his 
own ſtrength alone; and therefore the poet introduces Leucothea to 


& 
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(Herſelf a mortal once, of Cadmuy' ſtrain, 

But now an azure ſiſter of the main) 

Swift as a ſea-mew ſpringing from the flood, 

All radiant on the raft the goddeſs ſtood : 

Then thus addreſs'd him. Thou, whom heav'n decrees 
To Neptun's wrath, ſtern tyrant of the ſeas, 431 
(Unequal conteſt ;). not his rage and pow'r, 
Great as he is, ſuch virtue ſhall devour. 

What I ſuggeſt thy wiſdom will perform ! 

Forſake thy float, and leave it to the ſtorm ; 435 
Strip off thy garments ; Neptune's fury brave 

With naked ſtrength, and plunge into the wave. 

To reach Phzacia all thy nerves extend, 

There fate decrees thy miſeries ſhall end. 
This heav'nly ſcarf beneath thy boſom bind, 440 
And live ; give all thy terrours to the wind. 


aſſiſt in his preſervation, But it may be aſked, if this is not contra- 
dictory to the command of Jupiter ia the beginning of the book? 
Ulyſſes is there forbid all aſſiſtance either from men or gods; whence 
then is it that Leucothea preſerves him ? The former paſſage js to be | 
underſtood to imply an interdiftien only of all aſſiſtance, until Ulyfles 
was ſhipwrecked ; he was to ſuffer, not to die: thus Pallas after- 
wards caims the ſtorm 3 ſhe may be imagined te have a power over 
the winds, as ſhe is the daughter of Jupiter, who denotes the air, 
according oth ſervation of Euſtathius: here Leucothea is very 
properly introduced to preſerve Ulpſſes; ſhe is a ſea-goddeſs, and 
had been a mortal, and therefore intereſts herſelf in the cauſe of a 
mortal. | 

v. 440. This Heav'nly ſcarf beneath thy beſom bind.) This paſſage 
may ſeem extraordinary, and the poet be thought to preſerve Ulyſſes 
by incredible means. What virtue could there be in this ſcarf againſt 
the violence of ſtorms? Euſtathius very well anſwers this objection. 
It is evident that the belief of the power of Amulets or charms pre- 
vailed in the times of Homer; thus Moly is uſed by Ulyſſes as a 
preſervative againſt faſcination, and ſome charm may be. ſuppoſed to 
be implied in the Zone or Ceſtus of Venus. Thus Ulyſſes may be 
imagined to have worn a ſcarf, or cincture, as a preſervative againſt. 
the perils of the ſea. They conſecrated antiently Votiva, as tablets, 
&c. in the temples of their gods: ſo Ulyſſes, wearing a zone conſe- 
crated to Leucothea, may be faid to receive it from the hands of 
that goddeſs. Euſtathius obſerves, that Leucothea did not appear in 
the form of a bird, for then how ſhould ſhe ſpeak, or how bring this 
cincture or ſcarf? The expreſſion has relation only to the manner of 
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Soon as thy arms the happy ſhore ſhall gain, 

Return the gift, and caſt it in the main; 

| Obſerve my orders, and with heed obey, | 

Caſt it far off, and turn thy eyes away, 445 
With that, her hand the ſacred veil beſtows, 

Then down the deeps ſhe div'd from whence ſhe roſe ; 

A moment ſnatch'd the ſhining form away, 

And all was cover'd with the curling ſea. 
Struck with amaze, yet ſtill to doubt inclin'd, 450 

He ſtands ſuſpended, and. explores his mind, 

What ſhall I do? Unhappy me ! who knows 

But other gods intend me other woes ? 

Whoe'r thou art, I ſhall not blindly join 

Thy pleaded reaſon, but conſult with mine: 455 


her riſing out of the ſea, and deſcending into it; the action, not the 
perſon, is intended to be repreſented, Thus Minerva is ſaid in the 
Odyſſey, to fly away, see ws &yemra.c, not in the form, but with 
the ſwiftneſs of an eagle. Moſt of the tranſlators have rendered this 
paſſage ridiculouſly ; they deſcribe her in the real form of a ſea fow!, 
though ſhe ſpeaks, and gives her ſcarf. So the veiſion of Hobbs: 


She ſpoke, in figure of a water-hen, 


v. 444. — — — TI fballn« bl: ndly join. 
Thy pleaded rea ſen — — —] 


Euſtathius obſerves, that this paſſage is a lefſon to inſtruft ue, that: 
ſecond reflections are preferable to our firſt thoughts; and the poet; 
maintains the character of Ulyſſes by defcribing him thus doubtful: 
and cautious. But is not Ulyſſes too incred ulous, who will not believe 
a goddeſs ? and diſobed ent to her, by not committing himſelf to the 
| ſeas? Leucothea does not confine Ulyfſes to an immediate compli- 
ance with her injunctions: ſhe commands him to forſake the raft, 
but leaves the time to his. own diſcretion : and Ulyſſes. might very 
juſtly be ſomewhat incredulous, when he knew that Neptune was 
his enemy, and contriving his deſtruction. The doubts therefore of 
Ulyſſes are the doubts of a wiſe man: but then, is not Ulyſſes de- 
ſcribed with a greater degree of prudence, than the goddeſs ? She 
commands him to leave the raft, he chuſes to make uſe of it till he 
arrives nearer the ſhores. Euſtathius directly aſcribes more wiſdom: 
to Ulyſſes than to Levcothea, This may appear too partial; it is. 
ſufficient to obſerve, that the command of Leucothea was gene- 

ral, and left the manner of it to his own prudence, , 
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For ſcarce in ken appears that diſtant iſle 
Thy voice foretells me ſhall conclude my toil. 
Thus then I judge; while yet the planks ſuſtain 
The wild waves fury, here I fix'd remain: 
But when their texture to the tempeſt yields, 460 
I lanch advent'rous on the liquid fields, 
Join to the help of gods the ſtrength of man, 

And take this method, fince the beſt I can. 
While thus his thoughts an anxious council hold, 
The raging god a wat'ry mountain roll'd ; 465 
Like a black ſheet the whelming billow ſpread, 
Burſt o'er the float, and thunder'd on his head. 
Planks, beams, dif-parted fly: the ſcatter'd wood 
Rolls diverſe, and in fragments ſtrows the flood. 
So the rude Boreas, o'er the field new-ſhorn, 


470 
Toſſes and drives the ſcatter'd heaps of corn. 
And now a ſingle beam the chief beſtrides; 
There, pois'd a- while above the bounding tides, 
His limbs diſ-cumbers of the clinging veſt, 
And binds the ſacred cincture round his breaſt: 475 


Then prone on ocean in a moment flung, 
Stretch'd wide his eager arms, and ſhot the ſeas along. 
All naked now, on heaving billows laid: 
Stern Neptune ey d him, and contemptuous ſaid: 
Go, learn'd in woes, and other woes aſſay: 
Go, wander helpleſs on the wat ry way : 
Thus, thus find out the deſtin'd ſhore, and then 
(If Jove ordains it) mix with happier men. 
Whate'er thy fate, the ills our wrath could raife 
Shall laſt remember'd in thy beſt of days. 485 
This ſaid, his ſea-green ſteeds divide the foam, 
And reach high gz and the tow'ry dome. oy 
Now, ſcarce withdrawn the fierce earth- ſhaking pow'r 
Jove's daughterPallas watch'd the fav'ring hour, 
Back to their caves ſhe bade the winds to fly, 490 
And huſh'd the bluſt' ring brethren of the ky. 


480 
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The drier blafts alone of Boreas ſway, 

And bear him ſoft on broken waves away; 

With gentle force impelling to that ſhore, + : 
Where fate has deſtin'd he ſhall toil no more. 495 
And now two nights, and now two days were paſt, 
Since wide he wander'd on the wat'ry waſte; 
Heav'd on the ſurge with intermitting breath, 

And hourly panting in the arms of death. 

The third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main 500 
Then glaſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain, 

The winds were huſh'd, the billows ſcarcely curl'd, 
And a dead filence ſtill'd the wat'ry world. 

When lifted on a ridgy wave, he ſpies 

The land at diſtance, and with ſharpen'd eyes. 50; 
As pious children joy with vaſt delight 

When a lov'd fire revives before their fight, 

(Who ling'ring long has cail'd on death in vain, 

Fixt by ſome dæmon to the bed of pain, 


v. 496. And now two nights, and now 1209 days are paſt ] It may 
be itnou: ht incredivie that any perſon ſhould be able to contend ſo long 
with a v olent ſtorm, and at laſt ſurvive it: it is allowed that this 
could ſcarce be done by the natural ſtrength of Ulytles; but the poet 
has ſoftened the narration, by aſcribing his preſervation to the eincture 
of Leucothea. The poet }kewiſe very judiciouſly removes Neptune, 
that Ulyſſes may not appear to be preſerved againſt the power of thit 
god; and to reconcile it intirely to credibility, he 1atroduces Pallas, 
who calms the winds and compoſes the waves, to make way for his 
preſeivat on. 2 
v. 506. As picus children joy avith waſt delight.) This is a very 
beautiful compariſon, and well adapted to the occafion. We miſtake 
the intention of it, as Euſtathins obſerves, if we imagine that Homer 
intended to compare the perſon of Ulyſſes to theſe children: it is in- 
troduced ſolely te expreſs the joy which he conceives at the ſight of 
land; if we look upon it in any other view, the reſemblance is loſt ; 
for the children ſuffer not themſelves, but Ulyſſes is in the utmoſt 
diſtreſs. Theſe image: drawn from common life are particularly 
affecting; they have relation to every man, as every man may 
poſſibly be in ſuch-circumftances + other images may be more noble, 


and yet leſs pleaſing: they may raiſe our admiration, but theſe engage 
our afteftions, 


v. 509. Fixt by ſome Dæmon to the bed of pain.) It was a prevailing 


opinion among the ancients, that the gods were the authors of all 


; 
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Till heav'n by miracle his life reſtore) 5 10 
So joys Ulyſſes at th appearing ſhore; _ | 
And ſees (and labours onward as he ſees) 
The riſing foreſts, and the tufted trees— 
And now, as near approaching as the ſound 
Of human voice the liſt'ning ear may wound, 515 
Amidit the rocks he hears a hollow roar 
Of murm'ring ſurges breaking on the fhore : 
Nor peaceful port was there, nor winding bay, 
To ſhield the veſſel from the rolling ſea, 
But cliffs, and ſhaggy thores, a dreadful fight ! 520 
All-rough with rocks, with foamy billows white. 
Fear ſeiz d his ſlacken'd limbs and beating heart; 
As thus he commun'd with his ſoul apart. 
Ah me ! when o'er a length of waters toſt, 


Theſe eyes at laſt behold th' unhop'g-for coalt, 525 


- 


diſeaſes igcident to mankind. Hippocrates himſelf confeſſes that he 
had found ſome diſtempers, in which the hand of the gods was 
manifeſt, Set n, as Dacier obſerves. In this place this aſſertion has 
a peculiar beauty, it ſhews that the malady was not cont-a Sed by 
any vice of the father, but inflited by an evil dæmon. Nothing 18 
more evident, than that every perſon was. ſuppoſed by the ancients 
to have a good and a bad demon a'tending him; what the Greeks 
called a demon, the Romans named a genius, I confeſs that this is 
no where directly affirmed in Homer, but as Plutarch obſerves, it is 
plainly intimated. In the ſecond book of the Iliad he ord is uſed 
both in a good and bad ſenſe; when Ulyſſes addreſſes himſelf to the 
generals of the army, he ſays Aud, in the better ſenſe z and 
immediately after he uſes it to denote a coward, 
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This is a ſtrong evidence, that the notion of a good and bad demon 
was believed in the days of Homer. | 

v. 524. Ah me! when ver a |-ngth of waters tot.) Ulyſſes in this 
place calls as it were a council in his own breaſt z conſiders his 
danger, and how to free himſelf from it. But it may be aſked if 
it be probable that he ſhou'd have leiſure for ſuch a conſultation, 
in the time of ſuch imminent danger? The anſwer is, that no- 
thing could be inore happily imagined, to exalt his character: he 
is drawn with a great preſence of mind, in the moſt deſperate 
ci:cumftances : fear does not prevail over his reaſon : his wiſdom 


* 
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No port receives me from the angry main, 

But the loud deeps demand me back again. 
Above ſharp rocks forbid acceſs ; around 

Roar the wild waves; beneath, is ſea profound! 
No footing ſure affords the faithleſs ſand, 
To ſtem too rapid, and too deep to ſtand. 

If here I enter, my efforts are vain, 

Daſh'd on the cliffs, or heav'd into the main; 
Or round the iſland if my courſe I bend, 


530 


Where the ports open, or the ſhores deſcend, 535 


Back to the ſeas the rolling ſurge may ſweep, 

And bury all my hopes beneath the deeg. 

Or ſome enormous whale the god may fend, 

(For many ſuch on Amphitrite attend) 

Too well the turns of mortal chance I know, 540 
And hate relentleſs of my heav'nly foe. 

While thus he thought, a monſt'rous wave up-bore 
The chief, and daſh'd him on the craggy ſhore : 
Torn was his ſkin, nor had the ribs been whole, 

But inftant Pallas enter'd in his ſoul. 545 
Cloſe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 

And ſtuck adherent, and ſuſpended hung ;) 
Till the huge ſurge roli'd off: then, backward ſweep 
The refluent tides, and plunge him in the deep. 

As when the Polypus, from forth his cave 550 
Torn with full force, reluQant beats the wave ; 


dictates the means of his preſervation z and his bravery of ſpirit 
ſupports him in the accompliſhment of it. 

The poet is alſo very judicioy- in the management of the ſpeech : 
it is conciſe, and therefore. proper to the occaſton, there being no 
leiſure for prolixity; every image is drawn from the fituation of the 
place, and his preſent condition; he follows nature, and nature is the 
foundation of true poetry. 


v. 5 50. As. ewhen the Polypus] It is very ſurpriſing to ſee the 


— 


prodigious variety with which Homer enlivens his poetry: he riſes 
or falls as his ſubjccts lead him, and finds alluſipns proper to tepre - 


| 
] 
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His ragged claws are ſtuck with ſtones and ſands : 
So the rough rock had ſhagg'd Ulyſſes' hands. 
And now had periſh'd, whelm'd beneath the main, 
Th' unhappy man; ev'n fate had been in vain: 555 
But all-ſubduing Pallas lent her pow'r, 
And\prudence fav'd him in the needful hour. 
Beyond the beating ſurge his courſe he bore, 
(A wider circle, but in fight of ſhore) 
With longing eyes, obſerving, to ſurvey 569 
Some ſmooth aſcent, or ſafe-ſequeſter'd bay. 
Between the parting rocks at length he ſpy'd 
A falling ſtream with gentler waters glide ; 
Where to the ſeas the ſhelving ſhore declin'd, 
And form'd a bay, impervious to the wind. 363 
To this calm port the glad Ulyſſes preſt, 
And hail'd the river, and its god addreſt. = 


fent an hero in battle, or a perſon in calamity. We have here an 
inſtance of it; he compares Ulyſſes to a Polypus; the ſimilitude is 
ſuited to the element, and to the condition of the perfon, It is 
obſervable, thai this is the only full deſcription of a perſon ſhip- 
wrecked in all his poems: he thereſore gives a loole to his imagina- 
tion, and enlarges upon it very copiouſly. There appears a ſurprifing 
ſertility of invention through the whole of it: in what a variety of 
attitudes is Ulyſſes drawn, duriag the ſtorm, and at his eſcape from 
it? His ſoliloquies in the turns of h's condition, while he is ſomes 
times almolt out of danger, and then again involved in new difficut- 
Lies, engage our hopes and fears, He ennobles the whole by his 
machinery, and Neptune, Pallas and [.eucothea intereſt themſelves 
in his ſafety or deſtruction. He has likewiſe cholen the moſt proper 
occaſion for a copicus deſcription 5 there is leiſure for it. The 
propoſition of the poem requires him io deſcribe a man of ſufferings 
in the perſon of Ulyſſes: he therefore no {owner introduces him, 
but he throws him into the utmoſt calamities, and deſcribes them 
largely, to ſhew at once the greataeſs of his diſtreſs, and his wiſdoru 
and patience under it.* In what are the ſufferings of FEneas in 
Virgil comparable to theſe of Ulytles ? Aneas ſuffers little per- 
ſonally in compariſon of wh his incidents have leſs variety, and 
conſequently leſs beauty. Homer draws bis mages from nature, 
but embelliſhes thoſe im iges with the utmoit art, and fruitfulneis of 
vention. ba | 1 ry 
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Whoe'er thou art, before whoſe ſtream unknown 
I bend, a ſuppliant at thy wat'ry throne, 


Hear, azure king ! nor let me fly in vain 570 


To thee from Neptune and the raging main. 
Heav'n hears and pities hapleſs men like me, 
For ſacred ev'n to gods is miſery: 

Let then thy waters give the weary reſt, | 
And fave a ſuppliant, and a man diſtreſt. 575 
He pray'd, and ſtraight the gentle ſtream ſubſides, 

Detains the ruſhing current of his tides, 

Before the wand'rer ſmooths the wat'ry way, 

And ſoft receives him from the rolling ſea. 

That moment, fainting as he touch'd the ſhore, 5 
He dropt his finewy arms: his knees no more | 


v. 573. Fer ſacred ew's 1 gods is miſery.) This expreſſion is bo!'d, 
yet reconcileable to truth ; heaven in reality has regard to the miſery 
and affliction of good men, and at laſt delivers them from it- © Rex 
«6. eſt ſacra riſer,” as Dacier obſerves; and Seneca, in his Diſſertation 
on Providence, ſpeaks to this purpoſe, ** Ecce ſpectaculum dignum 
« ad quod reſpiciat, intentus operi ſuo, Deus! Ecce par Deo 
* dignum, vir fortis cum mala fortuna compoſitus !'* Miſery is not 
always a puniſhment, bat ſometimes a trial: this is agreeable to true 
theology. | 

v. 878. Before the wand'rer ſmocth; th: wat'ry way.] Such paſſages 
2s theſe are bold yet beautiful. Poetry animates every thing, and 
turns rivers into gods, But what occafion is there for the intervention 
of this river-god to ſmooth the waters, when Pallas had already 


compoſed both the ſeas and the ſtorms? The words in the original 


ſolve the objection, gi Tt of goings ,; or ſmoothed the 
& way before him,“ that is, his own current: the actions therefore 
are different; Pallas gives a general calmneſs to the fea, the river- 
god to his own current. 


v. 5881. He drops his finewy arms: his knees no mire 

Per ferm'd their office.) 
Euſtathius appears to me to give this paſſage a very forced iaterpre- 
tation; he imagines that the poet, by ſaying that Ulyſſes bent his 
knees and arms, ſpoke philoſophically, and intended to expreſs 
that he contraQted his limbs, that had been fatigned with the long 
extenſion in ſwimming, by a voluntary remiſſion ; leſt they ſhould 
grow iff, ard lole their natural faculty, But this is an impoſſi- 
bility ; how could this be done, when he is ſpeechleſs, fainting 
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Perform'd their office, or his weight upheld : 
His ſwol'n heart heay'd ; his bloated body ſwell'd : 
From mouth and noſe the briny torrent ran; 
And loſt in laſſitude lay all the man, 585 
Deprivd of voice, of motion, and of breath; 
The ſoul ſcarce waking, in the arms of death. 
Soon as warm life its wonted office found, 
The mindful chief Leucothea's ſcarf unbound ; XL 
Obſervant of her word, he turn'd aſide 590 
His head, and caſt it on the rolling tide, 
Behind him far, upon the purple waves 
The waters waft it, and the nymph receives. 

Now parting from the ſtream, Ulyſſes found 
A moſſy bank with pliant ruſhes crown'd; 595 
The bank he preſs'd, and gently kiſs'd the ground; 
Where on the flow'ry herb as ſoft he lay, 
Thus to his ſoul the ſage began to ſay. 

What will ye next ordain, ye pow'rs on high | 


And yet, ah yet, what fates are we to try ? 50 
Here by the ſtream, if I the night out-wear, 

Thus ſpent already, how ſhall nature bear 5 
The dews deſcending, and nocturnal air; 


Or chilly vapours, breathing from the flood 

When morning riſes? — If I take the wood, 605 
And in thick ſhelter of innum'rous boughs 

Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows; 

'Tho' fenc'd from cold, and tho' my toil be paſt, 

What ſavage beaſts may wander in the waſte ? 

Perhaps I yet may fall a bloody prey | 619 
To prowling bears, or lions in the way. 


without pulſe and reſpiration ? Vndoubtedly Homer, as Dacier 
obſerves, means by the expreflion of cape yerara N xeieas, no 
more than that his iwabs failed him, or he fainted. If the action 
was voluntary, it implies that he intended to refreſh them, for you 


xd is generally uſed in that ſenſe by ou z if involuntary, it 
{igaifies he faigted. 
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Thus long debating in himſelf he ſtood: 

At length he took the paſſage to the wood, 

Whoſe ſhady horrours on the riſing brow 

Wav'd high, and frown'd upon the ſtream below, 615 

There grew two olives, cloſeſt of the grove, 

With roots entwin'd, and branches interwove ; 

Alike their leaves, but not alike they ſmil'd 

With iſter-fruits ; one fertile, one was wild. 

Nor here the ſun's meridian rays had pow'r, 620 

Nor wind ſharp piercing, nor the ruſhing ſhow's ; 

The verdant arch ſo cloſe its texture kept: 

Beneath this covert, great Ulyſſes crept. 

Of gather'd leaves an ample bed he made, 

(Thick ſtrown by tempeſt thro' the bow'ry ſhade) 62; 

Where three at leaſt might winter's cold defy, 

Tho' Boreas rag'd along th' inclement ſky. 

This ſtore, with joy the patient hero found, 

And ſunk amidſt em, heap'd the leaves around. 

As ſame poor peaſant, fated to refide 630 

Remote from neighbours in a foreſt wide, 


v. 630. As ſome tor peaſant, fated to reſide 
Remote from 7 gbbenr·— 


Homer is very happy in giving dignity to low images. - What can be 
more unpromiſing than this compariſon, and what more ſucceſsfully 
executed ? Ulyſſes, in whom remains as it were but a ſpark of life, 
che vital heat being extinguiſhed by the ſhipwreck, is very juftly 
compared to a brand, that retains only ſeme ſmall remains of fire; 
the leaves that cover Ulyſſes, are repreſented by the embers, and the 
preſervatien of the fire all night, paints the cevival of his ſpirits by 
the repoſe of the night; the expreſſion, | 


— f:ted to refide 
Remote from neighbours, —— 


＋ͤ 


is not added in vain; it gives, as Euſtathius further obſerves, an 
air of credibility to the alluſion, as if it had really been drawa 
from ſome particular obſervation ; a perſon that lives in a deſart 
being obliged to ſuch circumſt antial cares, where it is impoſſible 
to have a ſupply, for want of neighbours. Homer literally calls 
theſe remains © the ſeeds of firez”* Fſchylus in his Prometheus 
Calls a ſpark of fire wug%; mynv, or © a fountain of fire” leſs hap- 
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Studious to ſave what human wants require, 
In embers heap'd preſerves the ſeeds of fire: 
Hid in dry foliage thus Ulyſſes lies, 

Till Pallas pour'd ſoft ſlumbers on his eyes; 8 
And golden dreams (the gift of ſweet repoſe) 
Lull'd all his cares, and baniſh'd all his woes. 


pily in my judgment, the ideas of fire and water being contra - 
dictor y. 

7. be c -nclufian.} This book begins with the ſeventh day, and com- 
prehends the ſpace of twenty-five days; the firſt of which is taken 
up in the meſſage of Mercury, and interview between Calypſo and 
Ulyſſes ; the four following in the building of the veſle] ; eighteen 
before the ſtorm, and two after it. So that one and thirty days are 
compleated, ſince the opening of the poem. | 
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VVV 


Dallas appearing in a dream to Nauficaa (the daughter of 
Alcinous king of Pheacia) commands her to deſcend to 
the river, and waſh the robes of tate, in preparation ts 
her nuptials. Nauficaa goes with her handmaids ts the 
river ; where, while the garments are ſpread on the 
bank, they divert themſelves in ſports. Their woices 
awake Ulyſſes, who addreſſing himſelf to the princeſs, . 
26 by her relieved and clothed, and receives direftions 


in what manner to apply to the king and queen of the 
i/land. | . 


HILE thus the weary wand'rer ſunk to reſt, 
And peaceful ſlumbers calm'd his anxious breaſt g 


Tune martial maid from heav'n's aerial height 

Swift to Phæacia wing'd her rapid flight. 

In elder times the ſoft Phæacian train Y 
in eaſe poſſeſt the wide Hyperian plain; 

Till the Cyclopcan race in arms aroſe, 


A lawleſs nation of gigantic foes : 


Then great Nauſithous, from Hyperia far, 

Thro' ſeas retreating from the ſound of war. 10 
The recreant nation to fair Scheria led, 

Where never ſcience rear'd her laurel'd head: 


v. 12. N Here never ſcience rear'd her laurel'd head.) The Phæa- 
cians havirg a great thare in the ſucceeding parts of the Odyſley, 
it may not be improper to eplarge upon their character. Homer 
has here deſcribed them very d'ſtinétiy: he is to make ule of the 
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There, round his tribes a ſtrength of wall he rais'd ; 
To heav'n the glitt'ring domes and temples blaz'd : 

Juſt to his realms, he parted grounds from grounds, 13 
And ſhar'd the lands, and gave the lands their bounds. 
Now in the ſilent grave the monarch lay, 

And wiſe Alcinous held the regal ſway. 

Too his high palace thro' the fields of air 

The goddeſs ſhot ; Ulyſſes was her care. 20 
There as the night in ſilence, 8 away, 

A heav'n of charms divine Nauſicha lay: | 


\Phzacians, to convey Ulyſſes to his country, he therefore by this 
ert cCharaGer, gives the reader ſuch an image of them, that he is 
not ſucpriſed at their credulity and fimplicity, in believing all thoſe 
Fabutous recitals which Ulyſſes makes in the progreſs of the poem. 
The place likewiſe in which he deſcribes them is well choſen ; it is 
before they enter upen action, and by this method we know what to 
expect from then, and ſee bow every ation is naturally ſuited to 
thei; character, 7 
ulla obſerves that the poet has inſerted this verſe with great. 
Julgnen : Uiyiles fays he, knew that the Pheacians were fimple 
ard credu gu; and that they had all the qualities of a lazy people, 
waz admire unthing ſo much as romantic adventures: he therefore | 
pleaies them by recitals ſuited to their own humour: but even here / 
the poet is pot unmindful of his more underſtanding readers; and 3 
tie truth inten*ed to be taught by way of moral is, that a ſoft and 
elfcminate life breaks the ſpirit, and renders it incapable of manly 
Jentiments or actions. h 
Plutarch ſeems to underſtand this verſe in a different manner; he 
qu-tes it in his Diſſertation upon baniſhment (to ſhew that Naufithous 
made his peopic happy though he left his own country, and ſettled 
them far from the commerce of mankind, sg av32zy drproduy) 
without auy particular view tothe Phæacians; which was undoubtedly 
intcuded by Homer, thoſe words being a kind of a preface to tneir 
general charaQer. : | 
This Pbæacia of the ancients is the iſland now called Corfu, The 
inhabitants of it were 2 colony of the Hyperians: Euſtathius remarks, 
that it has Leen a queſtion whether Hyperia were a city or an iſland 
he judges to be 4 city: it was infeſted by tae Cyclops ; but they 
had no ſk'j ping, as appeais from the ninth of the Odyſſey, and con- 
4equently i. It ad been an inland, they could not have moleſted the 
Pheacians, he therefore concludes it to be a city, afterwards called 
Camatina in Sicily. | | 
Mr. Barnes his here added a verſe that is not to be found in any I - 
other egitioa 3 and 1 have rendered it in the trauflation, 
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Thro' the thick gloom the ſhining portals blaze ; 
I'wo nymphs the porta)s guard, each nymph a grace. 
Light as the viewlefs air, the warriour-maid 25 
Glides thro? the valves, and hovers round her head; 
A fav'rite virgin's blooming form ſhe took, 
From Dymas fprung, and thus the viſion ſpoke : 

Oh indolent ! to waſte thy hours away! 
And fleep'it thou careleſs of the bridal day? 30 
Thy ſpouſal ornament neglected lies; 
Ariſe, prepare the bridal train, ariſe ! 


24, Two nympbs the portals guard, each nymph a grace.) The 
er, as Eu: os thins citerves, celebrates the beauty of theſe two at- 
tending virgins u A their characters, that they may not be eſ- 
teemed c:mmen krvints, or the poet thought extravagant, when he 
con Fares N nhc23 204 her damſels to Diana and her nymphs. 

The judgment with which he introduces the viſion is remarkable: 
in the lt? d, her he] is to give an air of importance to his viſion, go 
ciothes it in the (f kepeſs of Neſtor, the wiſeſt perſon of the army; 
man of leſs confideration had been unſuitable to the greatneſs of fr 
occaſion, which was to perſuade kings and heroes. Here the poet 
ſends a viſion to a young lady, under the reſemblance of a young la- 
dy : he adapts the circumſtances to the perſon, andJdeſcribes the 
whole with an agrecable propriety. Euſtathius. 

v. 31, The ſpl ornament neglected lies 

Arije, pi eparethe bridal train ] 


Here is a remaik able cuſtom of antiquity. Euſtathius obſerves, that 
it was uſual for ihe bride to give changes of dreſs to the friends of 
the bridegroom at the celebration of the marriage, and Homer di- 
reftiv affirm» it. Dacier quotes a paſſage in Judges concerning 
Sawpſon' s ziving changes of garments at the marriage- feaſt, as an 
inſtance of the like cuſtem aznengit the liraclites ; but 1 aliens, 
if there wes ſuch a Cuitorn at all among them, 1t is not evident 
from the paileze alledg-d : nothing is plainer, thin that Sampſon 
had not given the garments, if bis riddle had not been expounded : 

ny, inſtead of eving, he himſelf had received them, if it had 
not been inter pretec. | am rather of opinion that what is laid of 
Sampſon, has relation to another cuſtom amongſt the ancients, of 
propoſing an enigma at feftivals, and adjudging, a reward to him 
that ſolved it. Theſe the Greeks called ypipss Copniimnus ; j 
* griphos convivales ; Athenzus has a long diſſertation about 
this practice in his tenth book, and gives a number of inſtances 
of the ænigmatical propoſitions in uſe at Athens, and of the for- 
feitures and rewards upon the ſolution, and non- ſolution of them; 
and Euſtathius in the tenth book of the Odyſſey comes into the 
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A juſt applauſe the cares of dreſs impart, 
And give ſoft tranſport to a parent's heart. 

aſte, to the limpid ſtream direct thy way, 3 
When the gay morn unveils her ſmiling ray: : 


\F1 


* 


* 


ſame opinion. So that if it was a cuſtom amoneft the Iſraelites a; 
well as Greets, to give garments (as it appears to be to give other 
gifts) this paſſage is no inſtance of it: it is indeed a proof that the 
Hebrews as well as Greeks had a cuſtom of cnttitaining themfelve; 
at their feſtivals, with theſe “ griphi convivales ; I tkerefo e believe 
that thele changes of garments v cre no more than rewards or forteits, 
according to the ſucceſs of the interpretation, 

v. 33 A Just at pleuſe ihe cares f drefi impart J It 1: very probable 
_Ahat Quintilian bad this verſe in pis view when he wrote © Cultus 
'* magniſicus addit hominibus, ut Greco ver'y tetatum «ft, eu hori- 


« tatum.”* His words are almoſt a. tranſlatlon ef git. 
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W hat I would chiefly obſerve, is, the propriety with which this com- 
mendation of drels is introduxed ; it is put into the mouth of 2 young 
lady (for fo Pallas appears to be) to whoſe character it is ſuitable to 
delight in orcament. It likewiſe agrees very well with the deſcripticn 
of the Pheacians, whoſe chief happineſs conſiſted in dancing, dreiſing, 


ſinging, &c. Such a commendation of ornament would have deen 


improper in the mouth of a philoſopher, but beautiful when ſpoken 
by a yeung lady to Nauſicaa. 

v. 35. Hafle, to the limpid flream,] This paſſage has nct eſcaped 
the raillery of the critics; Homer, fay they, brings the goddeſs of 
wiſdom down from heaven, only to adviſe Nauſicaa to make hafte 
to waſh her cloaths againſt her wedding: what neceſſity is there for 
2 conduct fo extraordinary upon ſo trivial an occaſion ? Euftathius 
ſufficiently anſwers the objection, by oblerving that the poet very 
naturally brings about the ſafety of Ulyſſes by it ; the a ion of the 
waſhing is the means, the protection of Uhſſes the end of the 
deſcent of that goddeſs; fo that ſhe is not intiodue: d hghtly, or 
without contributing to an it portant action: and it muſt be allowed, 
that the means made uſe ct are very natural 3 they grow out of 
the cccefion, and at once give the fable a poetical turn, and an air 01 
Probubiliiy. | | 

It has been further objected, that the poet gives an unworthy em- 
ployment to Nauſicaa, the daughter of a king; but ſuch critics ſorm 
their idea of ancient from modern greztnels:; it would be now a 
meanneſs to deſcribe a perſon of quality thus employed, becauic 
cuſtom has made it the work of perſons of low condition: it 
would gow be thought diſtoncurable for a lady of high ftaticn 


- 
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JT Haſte to the ſtream! companion of thy care, 
| | Lo, I thy ſteps attend, thy labours ſhare. 
Virgin awake! the marriage-hour is nigh, 
See ! from their thrones thy kindred monarchs ſigh! 4s 
The royal car at early dawn obtain, 
And order mules obedient to the rein; 
ö For rough the way, and diſtant rolls the wave, 
| Where their fair veſts Phæacian virgins lave. 
In pomp ride forth ; for pomp becomes the great, 45 
And majeſty derives a grace from ſtate. 
Then to the palaces of heav'n ſhE fails, 
Incumbent on the wings of waſting gales : 


to attend the flocks; yet we find in the moſt ancient biſtory extay 
that the dam hters of Laban and ſorhio, perſons of power and diſtinc- 
tio, were ſo employed, v NOR any diſhonour to their quality. In 
| WY the piſlages are to be look ed upon as exact pid rn of ihe 
od world, and conſequently as vajuable remains of an- iquit y- 
f v. 41, e royal car ebtain] it wou'd have been an im riet y to 
4 have rendered &/uray by the word chariot z Homer jeems inauttre- 
] ouſly to avoid 4pwe, but conflantly uſes 45rvn, or A; this car was 
drawn by mu'cs ; whereas, oblerves Euftathias, the chariot or 42,464 
was proper only for horſes. The word car takes in the idea of afy * 
other vehicle, as well as of a 8hario!, | 
g This paſſage has undergone a very ſevere cenſure, as mean and 
ridiculous, chiefly from the expreſſions to her father after wards, 
Lande, ruler t which beifig rendered, © high, and round, 2 e 
; the author: no perſon, F believe, wou'd aſk a father to end bis his 
| and round car; nor has Homer ſaid it: 
ELKURAD» is the lame as ETpox©-, KUXNGL NE Gia G Tp2y6i, Cr wheels 
2nd that UTEp| el is T6 E {AEVOV TE! 1924.7/00%09 TM. 76) 47934, or the 
quadr angular budy of the car that reſts upon the axle of it ; this fully 
anſwers the criticiſm ; Nauficaa deſcribes the car fo part cules ly, to 
diſtinguiſh 1: from a chariot, which had been improper fer her pur. 
pol- : the other part of the Gbjection, concerning the ronndne{s of 
the car, is a m {take in the crit} Cc, the word having relation to the 
wheels, and not to the body of it; which, as Euttathius obſervce. 
Was quadianvular. 
v. 47. Then be the palaces F heav*n ſhe ſails.] Lucretius has copied 
this fine paſſage, and equalicd, if not ſurpaſſed the original. 


& Apparet &'viim numen, ſedeſque quietz, 

Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
* Aipergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 

Cana cadens violat: ſemperque innubilus #ther 

„ Integit, & large diffuſo lumine ridet.“ 
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The ſeat of gods; the regions mild of peace, 
Full joy, and calm eternity of eaſe. 358 
There no rude winds preſume to ſhake the ſkies, 
No rains deſcend, no ſnowy vapours riſe; _ 
But on immortal thrones the bleſt repoſe : 
'The firmament with living ſptendours glows. 
Hither the goddeſs wing'd th' aerial way, 5 5 
Thro' heav'n's erernal gates that blaz'd with day. 
Now from her roſy car Aurora ſhed 
The dawn, and all the orient flam'd with red. 
Uproſe the virgin with the morning light, 


Obedient to the viſion of the night. 60 


The queen ſhe ſought: the queen her hours beſtow'd 
In curious works ; the whirling ſpindle glow'd 
With crimſon threads, while buſy damſels cull 
The ſnowy fleece, or twilt the purpled wool. 
Meanwhile Pheacia's peers in council fat ; 85 
From his high dome the king deſcends in ſtate, 
Then with a filial awe the royal maid 
Appioach'd him paſling, and ſubmiſſi ve ſaid; 

Will my dread fire his car regardful deign, 
And may his child the royal car obtain ? 70 
Say, with thy garments ſhall I bend my way, 
Where thro” the vales the mazy waters ſtray ? 
A Gi-nity of dreſs adorns the great, 
And kings draw luſtre from the robe of ſtate. 


The picture is the ſame in both authors, but the colouring in my 
opinion is leſs beautiful in Hemer than L.uctetius: the three laſt lines 
in particular are faller of ornament, and the very verfes have an air 
of the {crenity they were iatcnded to paint. : 


v. 61, — — — the queen her hours b. fiow'd 
In curicus Wer ks - 


This is another i vage of ancient life: we ſee a queen amidſt her 
attendants at Work at the dawn of day: “ de noQe ſurrexit, & 
« gipiti ejus apprehenderant fuſum.”” This is a practice as contrary 
to the manners of our zges, as the other of waſhing the robes : it 
is the more remarkable in this queen, becauſe ſhe lived amonglt an 
dle effeminate people, that loved nothing but pleaſures, Dacier, 
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Five ſons thou haſt ; three wait the bridal day, 75 
And ſpotleſs robes become the young and gay : 
So when with praiſe amid the dance they ſhine, 
By theſe my cares adorn'd, that praiſe 1s mine. 
Thus the : but bluſhes il]-reſtrain'd betray 

Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day : 80 
The conſcious fire the dawning bluſh ſurvey'd, 

And ſmiling thus beſpoke the blooming maid. 
My child, my darling joy, the car receive; 

That, and whate'er our daughter aſks, we give. 

Swift at the royal nod th' attending train 85 

The car prepare, the mules inceſfant rein. 

The blooming virgin with diſpatchful cares 

Tunics, and ſtoles, and robes imperial bears. 

The queen, aſſiduous, to her train aſſigns | 

The ſumptuous viands, and the flav'rous wines. 99 
The train prepare a cruiſe of curious mould, 

A cruiſe of fragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold; 
Odour divine! whole ſoft refreſhing ſtreams 

Sleek the ſmooth ſkin, and ſcent the ſnowy limbs, 

| Now mounting the gay feat, the filken reins 95 
Shine in her hand: along the ſounding plains 


v. 88. Tunics, and tiles, an l robes imperial bears.] It i; nat without 
realon that the poet deſcribes Nauſicaa carrying the whole wardrube 
of the family to ihe river: he inlerts theſe circumtances ſu particu- 
larly, taat the may be able to clothe Ulyſſes in the ſeque] of the ſtory ; 
he further obſerves the modeſty and ſimplicity of thoſe early times, 
when the whyle dreſs of a king and his family (who reigned over en 
people that delighted in dreſs) is without gold: for we ſee Nauſicaa 
carries with ber all the habits that were uſed at the greateſt ſolem- 
n'tiesz which had they been wrought with gold could nat have been 
wikes, Euftathius. 

v. 9g. Now mounting: the gay ſeat, &c, J This image of Nauſicaa 
riding 1 ia her car to the river, has exerciſed the pencils of excellent 
painters. Pauſanias in his fifth book, which is the firſt of the 
Eliacs, ſpeaks of a picture of two virgins drawn by mules, of which 
the one guides the reins, the other has her head covered with a 
veil : it is believed that it repreſents Nauſicaa, the daughter of 
Alcinous, going with one of her virgins to the river. The words of 
Pauſanias have cauſed ſome doubt with relation to the picture; be 
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Swift fly the mules : nor rode the nymph alone ; 
Around, a bevy of bright damſels ſhone. 

They ſeek the ciſterns where Phæacian dames 
Waſh their fair garments in the limpid ſtreams; 


Where gathering into depth from falling rills, 
The lucid wave a ſpacious baſon fills. 


100 


ſays, E M, or © upon mules,” but Homer Ceſcribes ber vpon 
a car; bow then can Nauſicaa be intended by the painter ? But 
Romulus Awaſæus, who comments upon Pauſanias, ſolves the diffi- 
culty, by obſerving that s nuicvoy does not ſignify upon mules, but 
a car drawn by mules, by a figure frequent in all authors. Pliny 
is alſo thus to be underſtond in his thirty»fiftth book; Piotogenes 
the Rhodian painted at Athens, Paralus, and likewiſe Hemionida, 
who is ſaid to repreſent Nauſicaa; Hemionida is uſed (as Hermolaus 
Barbarus obſerves upon that pallage) as a term of alt to expreſs a 
virgin riding upon, or more properly drawn by mules, or £73 news, 


S pondanus. 


v. 101, Where gathering into depth frem falling ville, 
- Thz lucid wave a | api baſin fills.) 


It is evident, that the antients had baſons, or ciſterns, contioually 
ſupplied by the rivers for this buſineſs of waſhing ; they were called, 
obſerves Euſtathius, @Avva,, or ge,; and were lumetimes made of. 
Marble, other times of wocd. Thus in the jliad, book twenty-two, 


Each guhing fount a marble c ſtern ti}!s, 

W hole poliſh'd bed receives the falling relle, 

Where Trojan dares, ere yet alarm'd by Greece, 
Waſh'd their fair garments in the days of peace. 


The manner of waſhing was different from what. is now in ue: 
they trod them with their fect, e, Ege 505 Tc, Eulta- 
thius. 

lt may be thought that theſe cuſtoms are of ſmall importance, 
and of hitle concern to the preſent ages: it is true; but time has 
ſtamped a value upon them: like ancient medals, their iatfinfie 
worth may be ſmall, but yet they me valuable, becauſe images of 
antiquity. 

Plutarch in his Sympoſiacs propoſes this queſtion, Why Naußcaa 
waſhes in the river, rather than the fea, though it was more nigh, 
more hut, and conſequentlv more fit for the purpole than the river? 
Theon anſwers from Ariſtotle, that the ſea-water has many grols, 
rough and” earthy- particles in it, as appears from its faltnels, 
whereas freſh water is more pure and unmixt, and conſequently 
more ſubtle and penetrating, and fitter for uſe in waſhing, The- 
miſtocles diſlkes this reaſon, and affirms that ſea-Water being more 
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The mules unharneſs'd range beſide the main, 
Or crop the verdant herbage of the plain. 
Then emulous the royal robes they lave, 105 
And plunge the veſtures in the cleanſing wave; 
(The veſtures cleans'd o'erſpread the ſhelly ſand, 
Their ſnowy luſtre whitens all the ſtrand :) 
Then with a ſhort repaſt relieve their toll, 
And o'er their limbs diffuſe ambroſial oil; 110 
And while the robes imbibe the ſolar ray, 
O'er the green mead the ſporting virgins play: 
(Their ſhining veils unbound.) Along the ſkies 
Toft, and retoſt, the ball inceſſant flies. 
They ſport, they feaſt ; Nauſicaa lifts her voice, 115 
And warbling ſweet, makes earth and heav'n rejoice, 
As when o'er Erymanth Diana roves, | 
Or wide Taygetus reſounding groves ; 


rouab ard carthy than that of rivers, is thereſore the moſt proper, for 
its cleaning quality ; this appears fem obſsrvation, for in waſhing, 
aſhes, or {me ſuch ſubſtance are thrown into the freſh water to 
make iteF-.Aunal, fer thoſe pariccles open the pores, and conduce to 
tne effect of cleanſing. The true reaſon then is, that there is an 
un nous nature in ſea-water (and Ariftotle confeſles all alt to be 
unQuons) which hinders it from cleanſing: whereas river-water is 
pare, leſs mixt,, and conſequently more ſubtle and penetrating, and 
b-ing iree from all oily lubſtance, is preierable and more effeQual 


v. 1i7. As oben ver Erzmanth Diana rves.] This is a very 
bean ful compar ſon, (and whenever I {ay any thing in commenda- 
tr gf Homer, I would always be unleritood to mean the original.) 
Vugil was ſenſible of it, aud inſerted it in his poem. 

Balis in Eurote ripis, aut per juga Cynthia, 
Exeicet Diana choros 3 quam mille ſecutæ 
Hine atque hinc glomerantur Opeades: illa pharetram 
Pert humero, gradieaique de ſupereminet omnes: 
Latonæ tacitun pertentat gauflia pettus,” 


— 


* 


* 


* 


- 
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i bas given occaſin for various criticiſms, with relation to the beauty 
of the two authors, I wil: lay verze the reader what is ſaid in behalf 
of Homer in Aulus Gellivs, an! the anſwer by Scaliger. 

Gulhus writes, that it was the opinion of Valerias Probus, that 
no pute has been more unhappily copied by Virgil, than this 
compatiton Homer very beautifully compares Nauſicaa, a virgin, 
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A ſilvan train the huntreſs queen ſurrounds, 
Her rattling quiver from her ſhoulder founds : 120 


ſporting with her damſels in a ſolitary place, to Diana, à virgin 
goddeſe, taking her diveiſivn in a foreft, in hunting with her rural 
oymphs. Whereas Dido, a widow, is drawn by Virgil in the midſt 
of a city, walking gravely with the Ty:ian princes, ** Inſtans operi, 
regniſque futuris;“ a circumſtance that bears not the leaſt reſem- 
blance to the ſports of the goddeſs. Homer repreſents Diana with 
her quiver at her ſhoulder, but at the ſame time he deſcrives her as 
an huntreſs: Virgil gives her a quiver, but mentions nothing of her 
as an huntreſs, and conſequently lays a needleſs burthen upon her 
ſhoulder. Homer excellen ly paints the ſulneſs of joy which Latona 
felt at the ſight of her daughter, yt/ſ:9 di Te ppeva ; Virgil falls 
infinitely ſhort of it in the word © pertentant,“ which ſignifies a light 
Joy that finks not deep into the heart, Laſtly, Virgil has omitted 
the ſtrongeſt point and very flower of the compariſon, 
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It is the laſt circumſtance that compleats the compariſon, as it diſtin- 
guiſhes Nauſicaa from her attendants, for which very purpole the 
alluſion was introduced. | | 

Scaliger (who never deſerts Virgil in any difficulty) anſwers, that 
the perſons, nat the places, are intended to be repreſented by both 
poets; otherwiſe Homer himſelf is blameable, for Nauſicaa is not 

ſporting on a mountain but a plain, and has neither boy nor quiver 
hke Diana. Neither is there any weight in the obje ion concerning 
the gravity of the gait of Did); for neither is Nauſicaa deſcribed in 
the act of hunting, but dancing: and as for the word“ pertentant,”” 
it is a metaphor taken from mulicians and muſical inſtruments : it 
denctes a ſtrong degree of joy, © per'? bears an intenſive ſenſe, and 
takes in the perfection of joy. As to the quiver, it was an enſ1gn'of 
the goddeſs, as *Acſueir;*S- was of Apoilo, and is applicd to her 
upon all occaſions indifferently, not only by Virgil, but more tre- 
quently by Homer, Laltly, a d' d::fv;n, &c. is ſuperfluous; for 
the joy of Latuna compleats the whole, and Homer has already ſaid 
+5 N T8 petva Au. 

But ſtill it muſt be allowed, that there is a greater correſpondence: 
to the ſubject intended to be illuſtrated, in Homer than in Virgil. 
Diana ſports, ſo does Nauficaa 3 Diana is a virgin, ſo is Nauſicaa: 
Diana is amongſt her virgin nymphs, Nauſicaa among her virgin 
attendants z whereas, in all theſe points, there is the greateſt diſſi- 
militude between Dido and Diana: and no one I believe, but Sca- 
liger, can think the verſe above quoted ſuperfluous ; which, in— 
deed, is the beauty and perfection of the compariſon. There may, 
perhaps, be a more rational objection made againſt this line in both 
poets. 


« Latonz tacitum pertentant gaudia pectus.“ 
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Fierce in the ſport, along the mountain's brow 

They bay the boar, or chaſe the bounding roe : 

High o'er the lawn, with more majeſtic pace 

Above the nymphs the treads with ſtately grace; 

Diſtizguiſh'd excellence the goddeſs proves; I25 

Exults Latona, as the virgin moves. 

With equal grace Nauſicaa trod the plain, 

And ſhone tranſcendent o'er the beauteous train. 
Meantime (the care and fav'rite of the ſkies) 

Wrapt in embow'ring ſhade, Ulyſſes lies, 130 

His woes forgot ! but Pallas now addreſt 

To break the bands of all-compoſing reſt. 

Forth from her ſnowy hand Nauſicaa threw 

The various ball; the ball erroneous flew, 


IT bis verſe has no relation to the principal ſubjeA, the expeQation is 
ful'y ſatisfied without it, and it alludes to nothing that either preccdes 
or tollows 1t, and conſequently may be judged ſuperfluous. 


v. 133. Forth from her ſnowy hand Na:ficaa threw 
| The warteus ball ———— 


This play with the ball was called $9.5, and 5pe7694, by the ancients; 
and from the ſignification of the woid, Which is deception, we may 
learn the nature of the play: the ball was thrown to ſome one of the 
players unexpectedly, and he as unexpectedly threw 1t to ſome other 
of the company to catch, from whico ſurpriſe upon one another it 
took the name of pe. It was a [port much in uſe among the 
ancien!s, both men and women; it cauſed a variety of motions in 
throwing and running, ard was therefore a very healthful exerciſe. 
The Lacedæmonians were remarkable for the ule of it; Alexander 
the Great frequently enerciſed at ut; and Sophocles wrote a play, 
called Iaulpas, or Lotrices z in which he repreſented Nauſicaa ſpor- 
ting with her damſe's at this play: it is not now extant. 

Dionyſidorus gives us a various reading, inſtead of ({pa;tay tm 
ti, he writes it, W ETET , which the Latins render Tidoyy 
and Suidas countenances the alteration, for he writes that a damſel 
named Laritla, as ſhe ſported at this play (Tia, not Chah WAS 
drowned in the river Peneus. Eu®a'hius. 

What 1 would further obſerve is, the art of the poet in carrying 
on the ſtory : he proceeds from incident to incident very naturally, 
and makes the ſports of theſe virgins contribute to the principal 
deſign of the poem, and promote the re-eltabliſkment of Ulyſſes, by 
diſcovering him advautageouſly to the Pheacians, He ſo judiciouſly 
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And ſwam the ſtream: loud thrieks the virgin train, 

And the loud ſhriek redoubles from the main. 

Wak'd by the ſhrilling ſound, Ulyſſes roſe, 

And to the deaf woods wailing, breath'd his woes. 
Ah me! on what inhoſpitable coaſt, 

On what new region is Ulyſſes toſt: 

Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms; 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ?. 

What ſounds are theſe that gather from the ſhores : 

The voice of nymphs that haunt the ſilvan bow'rs, 

The fair-hair'd Dryads of the ſhady wood ; 145 

Or azure daughters of the ſilver flood ; 


140 


interweaves theſe ſports into the texture of the ſtory, that th tere 
would be a chaſm if they were taken awzy ; and the ſports of the 
virgins are as much of a piece with the whole, as an) or the labours 
of Ulyſſes. 

The poet reaps 2 further advan! age from. this conduck: it beautifies 
and enlivens the voem with a pleaſant ard emertaining ſcene, 2nd 
relieves the reader's mind by taking it of from a continual repreſen- 
tation of horrour and tufterings in the itory of Ulyites : he himtelf 
ſeems here fo teke breath, and indulging bis fanc y, lets it run out 
into ſeveral beautiful comparisons, to f repare 152 reader to heir with 
a better reliſh the long detail vi the calamit:es of his hero, through 
the ſequel of the Oy!i-y. 

v. 139. Ah me! on hat inooſpititle conſt. | 


xa} 
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his ſoliloquy is well 
adapted to thy: dre umſtances of O.; fp ; and ſhort, as is requilite in 
al ſollloquics. 

Virgil has imitated it, and Scaliger in general ſs the copy 
the original. 


Ut primum luz alma data eft, exire, locoſque 
% Explo are ncvos, quis vento accetierit ora>: 
© Qui teneant (nam inculta videt, homineſne, ſetene, 
e Que ere conffitu t“! 


But it may perbaps be true, that Virgil here Falls ſhort of Homer 
there is not that harmony vi 0 rs, that variety of circumſtances 
and ſentiments in the Latin, as appears in the he eott-z and above 
all, the whole paſſage has mare force and energy by being put into 
the mouth of Uiyſtes, than when merely related by Virgil, 

Dacier oble:ves, that Abr-ham makes the very lame reflections as 
Ulyſſes, upon his arrival at Gerar, © Cogitavi mecum dicens, forſitan 
« non eſt timor Domini in loco ifto * Gen. xx. 11. 1 thought, 
« ſurely the fear of God is not in this place; which very well 
anſwers to x ot 36@» 555 Bred, | 
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Or human voice ? but, iſſuing from the ſhades, 

Why ceaſe 1 ſtraight to learn what found invades ? 
Then, where the grove with leaves umbrageous bends ; 

With forceful ſtrength a branch the hero rends ; 

Around his loins the verdant cincture ſpreads 

A wreathy foliage and concealing ſhades, 

As when a lion in the midnight hours, 


Beat by rude blaſts and wet with wint'ry ſhow'rs, 
* 
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v. 151, Arcund his loins the werdant cincture ſpreads 
A wre-athy foliage and concealing fbades.) 


This paſſage has g.ven great offence to the cr.tics. The interview 
between Ulyſſes and Nauſicaa, fays Rapin, outrages all the rules of 
decency : he forgets her modeſty, and betrays her viitue, by giving 
too long an audience: ſhe yields too much to his complaints, and in- 
dulges her curioſity too far at the fight of a perſen in ſuch circum - 
ſtances. But perhaps Papin is too ſevere; Homer hes guarded every 
circumlitance with as much caution as if he h:d been aware of the 
objection: he covers his Joins vi! . a broad foliage, (for Euſtathius 
eblerves, that e ſigniſies ano T2 mkotvc, or © a broad brapch') 
he ninken Ulyſſes ſpeak at a proper dikes, and introduces Minerva 
lo encourage her virgin modefty, Is there here any outrage of 
decency ? Beſides, what takes off his objeckion of imm. deſty in 
Nauſicaa, is, that the ſight of a naked ms was not vnuſual in thole 
ages; it was cultomary for virgins of the higheſt quality to attend 
pe ces to the bath, and even to wt in bathing them, without any 
breach of modetiy : as is evident from the conduct of Polycaſte in 
the concluſion of the third book f the Od; fey, who bathes and 
perfumes Tclemachus. If this be true, the other objections of 
Rajin about her yielding too much to his complaints, 8c. are of no 
Weight but fo me ny tei monie of hep Lirtuous and compatiionate 
d ſpoſit on, which induces her to pit) ana relieve Calamity. Yet it 
may ſcem that the other dara(ls bg a different opinion of this 
inteiview, and that through ke" they ran away, while Nauſicaa 
alone telks with Ulytles : but this only ſhews, not that ſhe had leſs 
roodeſty, but more prudence, than her 1etinue. The damſels fled 
not out of modeſty, but fear of an enemy: whereas Nauſicaa wiſely 
reflects that no ſuch perſon could arrive there, the country being an 
iſland 3 and from his appearacce, ſhe rightly concluded him to be a 
man in calamity. This wiſdog is the Pallas in the allegory, which 
makes her to ſtay when the other damſels fly for want of equal re- 
flection. Adam and Ive covered themſelves after the ſame manner 
as Ulyſſes, 
v. 163. As when a lin in the midnight Baur. This is a very 
noble compariſon, Jet has nat eſcaped cenſure ; it has been objected 
that it is improper ſot the occalion, as bearing images ol too much 
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Deſcends terrific from the mountain's brow : 
With living flames his rolling eye-balls glow ; 
With conſcious ſtrength elate, he bends his way 
Majeſtically fierce, to ſeize his prey; : 
(The ſteer or ſtag:) or with keen hunger bold 
Springs o'er the fence, and diſſipates the fold. 16s 
No leſs a terrour, from the neighb'ring groves 

(Rough from the toſſing ſurge Ulyſſes moves; 

Urg'd on by want, and recent from the ſtorms; 
The brackiſh ooze his manly grace deforms. 

Wide o'er the ſhore with many a piercing cry 105 
To rocks, to caves, the frighted virgins fly; 
All but the nymph : the nymph ſtood fix'd alone, 
By Pallas arn'd with boldneſs not her own. 
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terrour, only to fright a few timorous virgins, and that the poet is 
unſeaſonably ſublime. This is only true in burleſque poetry, Where 
the moſt noble images are frequently aſſembled to diſgrace the 
ſubject, and to ſhew a ridiculous diſproportion between the alluſion 
+ and the principal ſubjeQ ; hat the ſame resſon will not hold in epic 
poetry, Where the poet raiſes a low circumſtance into dignity by a 
ſublime compariſcn. The ſinule is not introductd merely to ſhew 
the impreſſion it made udon the virgins, but paints. Ulyiles himfe't 
in very {trong colours: Ui;iſes is fatigued with the tempeſts ard 
waves; the lion with winds and ſtorms : it 18 hunger that drives the 
lion upon his prey; an equa! neceſſity compels Ui yiles to eo down 
to the vireins : the lion is deſcribed in all his terrours, U'yſles arms 
himſelf as going upon an unknown adventure, fo that the comparison 
is very noble and very proper. This veiſe in particular has ſotnething 
horrible in the very run of it- 
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Dionyſius Halicarnaſſus in his ob{ervations upon the placing of words 
quotes it o this purpoſe : when Homer, ſays he, is to introduce a 
terrible or unuſual image, he rejets the more flowing and harmonious 
vowele, and makes choice of ſuch mates and conſonaats as load the 
ſyllables, and render the pronunciation difficult, 

Pauſanias writes in his Attics, that the famous painter Polygnotus 
painted this ſubject in the gallery at Athens. Eyęa e de 4 nr Tow 
gToTALD TH; 08 HVIEra rdfpevy Ofonztt ;, he painted Ulyſſes 
approaching Nauſicaa and her damſels, as they were waſhing at the 
river. This is the ſame Polygno:us who painted in the gallery called 
wenn, the battle of Marathon gained by Miitiades over the Medes 
and Perſians. ; 
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Meantime in dubious thought the king awaits, 
And ſelf-confiderivg, as he ſtands, debates ; 170 
Diſtant his mournful ſtory to declare, 

Or proſtrate at her knee addreſs the pray't. 
But fearful to offend, by wiſdom ſway'd, 
At awful diſtance he accoſts the maid. 

If from the ſkies a goddeſs, or if earth 1 
(Imperial virgin) boaſt thy glorious birth, 


=} 
1 


W 175. If from the fraes a g:dd ſs, 1 if earth 
( Imperial « irgin j boaſt thy glorious birth, 
T5 thee I bend! 


There never was 2 more azreeable and inficuating piece of flattery 

than this addreſs of Ulyſſes z and yet nothing mean appears in if, as 
is ufua in almoſt all flattery. The only part that ſeems liable to 
any imputation, is that exagzeration at the beginning, of calling her 
a goddels ; yet this is propoſed with modeſty and doubt, and hypo- 
thetically. Euſtathius aſſigns iwo rezfons why he reſeunb! es her to 
Diana, rather thao to any other deity ; either becaute he found her 
and her damſels in a folitary place, ſuch as Diana is ſuppoſed to fre- 
quent with her rural nymphs 3 or perhaps Ulyſſes might have ſeen 
ſome ſtatue or picture of that goddeſs, to which Nauficaa bore a lke- 
neſs. Virgil (Who has imitated this paſſige) is more bold, When 
without any doubt or heſitation, before he knew Venus, he pronoun - 

ces the perton with whom he talks s, O dea, certe,” 


Ovid has copied this paſfage in his Metamorphoſis, book the 
fourth; 


„„ puer 6 digniſſime credi 


« Effe deus! ſeu tu deus es ; potes eſſe Cupido : 
„ S.ve es mortalis L qui te genauere beati, 
2 5 frater felix, & quæ dedit ubera nutrix | 
Sed longe cunctis longeque potentior ills 
“Si qua tibi! ponſa eſt, ſi quam dignabere tæ dd!“ 


Scaliger prefers Virgil's imitat oa to Homer; 


O, quam te m emorem, virgo ! narnque haud tibi vultus 
6 M wtalis, nec vox hominem ſonat. O dea, certe ! 
An Phœbi foror, an nympharum ſanguinis una?“ 


See his reaſons in the fifth book of hs Poetics. But Scaliger bringt 


a much heavier charge agzinſt Homer, as havin a the verſes 
from Muſzgs, and diſgraced them by his beiten“ The verſes 
are as follow: | 

Kurz: ohn 2 JF augen, Av Al A αν.ã—., 
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To thee I bend ! if in that bright diſguiſe 1 
Thou viſit earth, a daughter of the ſkies, 1 
Hail, Dian, hail ! the huntreſs of the groves 

So ſhines majeſtic, and fo ſtately moves, 180 

So breathes an air divine! But if thy race 

Be mortal, and this earth thy native place, 

Bleſt is the father from whoſe loins you ſprung, 

Bleſt is the mother at whoſe breaſt you hung, 

Bleſt are the brethren who thy blood divide, | 4 

To ſuch a miracle of charms ally'd : _ 

Joyful they ſee applauding princes gaze, 

When ſtately in the dance you ſwim th' harmonious maze. 
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Scaliger i.nagines this Muſæus to be the ſame mentioned by V.r- 
gil in the Zlyſian fields, | 


« Muſæum ante omnes.“ &c. 


But I believe it is now agreed, that all the works of the . 
Muſzus are periſhed, and that the perſon who wrote thele—verfes 
lived many centuries after Homer, and conſequently borrowed them 
from him. Scaliger calls thein fine and lively in Mutzus, but ab- 
je, unnervate, and unharmonious in Homer. But his prejudice 
againſt Homer is too apt to give a wrong biaſs to his judgment, Is 
the ſimilitude of ſound in »7w ny in the lecond verſe of Muſæus, 
harmonious ? -and is there not a tautology in the two laſt lines ? 
Happy is the mother that bore thee, and moſt h ppy the womb 
„that brought thee forth; as if the happy perſon in the former 
line were not the ſame with the moſt happy in the latter! Whercas 
Homer ſtill riſes in his images, and ends with a compliment very 
agreeable to a beautiful woman. 


But bleſt o'er all, the youth with heavinly charms, 
Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms! 


But this is ſubmitted to the reader's better judginent. ö 

v. 187, Jeyful they ſie apflaucing princes gaze. | In the original 
there is a falle conſtruction, for alter (pig Su; daga, Ulyſſes 
uſes Mevoooyivy, whereas it ought to be Awe; ,; but this diſorder 
is not without its effect, it repreſents the modeſt confuſion with 
which he addreſſes Nauſicaa; he is ſtruck with a religious awe at 
the ſight of her, (for fo Cee; properly ſignifies) and conſequently 
naturally falls into a confuſion of exprefliva ; this is not a negli 
gence, but a beauty, Eultathius. 
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But bleſt o'er all, the youth with heav'nly charms, 
Who claſps the bright perfection in his arms ! 190 
Never, I never view'd 'till this bleſt hour 

Such finiſh'd grace! I gaze and I adore ! 

Thus ſeems the palm with ſtately honours crown'd 

By Phœbus' altars ; thus o'erlooks the ground; 


v. 193. Thus feems the pal: ) This alluſion is introduced to image 
the ſtatelineſs, and exa ness of ſrane in Nauſicsa, to the mind of 
the reader; end ſo Tally, as Spondenus obſerves, underſtands it, 
Cicero 1. de legibus. Aut quod Homericus Ulyſſes Deli fe 
« proceram & tenerara palmam vidile dixit, hide wonſtrant ean- 
„ dem“ Pliny alſo mentions this palm, lib xiv. cap. 41. Nec- 
non palma Deli ab ejaſdem Dei ætate conſpicitut.“ The ſtory of 
the palm is this; “ When Latona was in fravail of Apollo in Delos, 
„ the earth that inſtagt produced a large palm, againſt which ſhe 
« reſted in her labour.“ Homer mentions it in his Hymns, 
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And alſo Callimachus, 
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This alluſion is after the oriental manner. Thus in the Pſalms, 
| how frequently are perſons compared to cedars? And in the ſame 
author; children are . to oliève- branches. 

This palm was much celebrated by the ancients, the ſuperſtition 
of the age had given it a religious veneration, and even in the times 
of Tully the natives «<ſteemed it immortal; (for ſo the above- men- 
tioned words imply.) This giwes weight ind beauty to the addreſs 
of Ul;fles z- and i could not but be very acceptable to a young lady, 
to hear herſelf compared to the greateſt wonder in the creation. 


Dionyſius Halicaroult us obſerves the particular beauty of thefe 
IWO ver ſes, 
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Walen Homer ſay 's he, would paint an elegance of beauty, or re- 
pretent any agree ble object, he makes uſe of the ſmootheſt vowels 
and moſt flowing ſemivawels. 2s in the lines laſt recited : he rejects 
it ſounde, and a Colliſien of rough words; but the lines flow 
along With a {month harmony of letters and ſyllables, without any 
vfence to the ear by aſperity of ſound. 
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The pride of Delos. (By the Delian coaſt, 195 
I voyag'd, leader of a warriour-hoſt, 

But ah how chang'd ! from thence my ſorrow flows ; 
O fatal voyage, ſource of all my woes |) 

Raptur'd I ſtood, and as this hour amaz'd, 

With rev'rence at the lofty wonder gaz d: 200 
Raptur'd I ſtand, for earth ne'er knew to bear 

A plant fo ſtately, or a nymph fo fair, 

Aw'd from acceſs, I lift my ſuppliant hands; 

For mifery, oh queen, before thee ſtands ! ' 

Twice ten tempeſtuous nights I roll'd reſfizn'd 20 
To roaring b'llows, and the warring wind; 
Heav'n bade the deep to ſpare ! but heav'n my foe, 
Spares only to inflict ſome migh tier woe! 
Inur'd to cares, to death in all its forms 
Outcaſt I rove, familiar with the ſtorms 
Once more I view the face of human kind ; 

Oh let ſoft pity touch thy gen'rous mind! 
Unconſcious of what air I breathe, I ſtand 

Naked, defenceleſs on a foreign land. 

Propitious to my wants, a veſt ſupply 215 
To guard the wretched from th' inclement ſey: 

So may the gods who heay'n and earth controul, 
Crown the chaſte wiſhes of thy virtuous ſoul, 


5 


5 
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v. 198. O fatal veyage, ſource of all my ꝛuees ] There is ſome ob- 
ſcurity in this paſſage : Uyſſes ſpeaks in general, and does not ſpe - 
cify what vovage he means. [: may therefore he aſked how 1s it 
to be eos ? Euſtathius antwers, that the voyage of the Groeks 
to the Trojan expedition is intended by the poet ; for Lycolph:on 
writes that the Greeks failed by Delos in tbet: paſſage to Troy. 

Homer paſſes over the voyage in this tranſient manner without a 
further explanation: U'yſſes had no 'eifare to enlarge upon that 
ſtory, but reſerves it more ajvantageouſty for a future diſcovery be- 
fore Alcinous and the Pi.zacian rulers. By this conduct he avoids 
a repetition, which muſt have been tedious to the reader, who 
would have found lite appetite afterwards, if he had already been 
ſatisſied by a full diſcovery made to Nauſicaa. he obſcurity there» 
fore ariſes ſtom choice, not want of judgment, 
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On thy ſoft hours their choiceſt bleſſings ſhed ; 
Bleſt with a huſband be thy bridal bed ; 220 
Bleſt be thy huſband with a blooming race, 
And laiting union crown your bliſsful days. 
The gods, when they ſupremely bleſs beſtow 
Firm union on their favourites below: 
Then envy grieves, with inly-pining hate; 225 
The good exult, and heav'n is in our ſtate. 

To whom the nymph : O ſtranger ceaſe thy care, 
Wiſe is thy ſoul, but man is born to bear: 
Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious ſcales, 
And the good ſuffers, while the bad prevails : 230 
Bear, with a ſoul reſign'd, the will of Jove ; 
Who breathes, muſt mourn : thy woes are from above. 


v. 229. Fove aveight affarrs of earth in dubious ſcales, 
And the g10d juſfers, while the bad prevail. 


The morality of this paſſage is excellent, and very well adapted to 
the preſent occaſion. Ulyſſes had ſaid, 


Heav'a bade the deep to ſpare | but heav'n my foe, 
Spares only to inflict ſome mightier woe, 


Nauſicaa makes uſe of this expreſſion to pay her addreſs to Ulyſſes, 
and at the ſame time teaches conformable to truth, that the af- 
flicted are not always the objects of divine hate; the gods (adds 
ſhe) beſtow good and evil indifferently, and therefore we muſt not 
judge of men from their conditions, for good men are frequently 
wretched, and bad men happy. Nay ſometimes affliction diſtin- 
guiſhes a man of goodneſs, when he bears it with a greatneſs of 
ſpirit. Sophocles puts a very beautiful expreſſion into the inouth of 
OEdipus, #4X0; , the * beauty and ornament of calamities.“ 


Euſtathius. 


Longinus is of opinion, that when great poets and writers fink in 
their vigour, and cannot reach the pathetic, they deſcend to the 
moral, Hence he judges the Odyſſey to be the work of Homer's 
declining years, and gives that as a reaſon of its morality : he 
ſneaks not this out of derrogation to Homer, for he compares him 
to the ſun, which though it has not the lame warmth as when ig 
the meridian, is always of the ſame bigneſs : this is no diſhonour to - 
the Odyſſey; the moſt uſeful, if not the moſt beautiful circumſtance 
is allowed it, I mean inſtruction : in the Odyſſey Homer appears to 
be the better man, in the Iliad the better poet. | 
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But ſince thou tread'ſt our hoſpitable ſhore, 

Tis mine to bid the wretched grieve no more, 

To cloath the naked, and thy way to guide — 235 
Know, the Phzacian tribes this land divide; 

From great Alcinous' royal loins I ſpring, 

A happy nation, and an happy king. 

Then to her maids—Why, why, ye coward train, 
"Theſe fears, this flight? ye fear, and fly in vain, 240 
Dread ye a foe ? diſmiſs that idle dread, 
"Tis death with hoſtile ſtep theſe ſhores to tread : 

Safe in the love of heav'n, an ocean flows 

Around our realm, a barrier from the foes ; 

"Tis ours this ſon of ſorrow to relieve, 245 
Chear the fad heart, nor let affliction grieve. | 
By Jove the ſtranger and the poor are ſent, 

And what to thoſe we give, to Jove is lent. 


v. 242. 'Tis death with hoſtile ſtep theſe ſhores to tread.) This I 
take to be the meaning of the word Te23%, pes Euſtathius ex- 
plains by C » EPPpeevog, « vivus & valens ;' * he ſhall not 
be long lived.“ But it may be aſked how this? chatacter of va- 
lour in deſtroying their enemies can agree with the Phæac ans, an 
effeminate, unwarlike nation? Euſtaihius anſwers, that the pro- 
tection of the gods is the beſt defence, and upon this Nauſicaa re- 
lies. But then it is neceſſary that man ſhould co-operate with the 
gods; for it is in vain to rely upon the gods for ſafety, if we our- 
ſelves make not uſe of means proper for it: whereas the Phæacians 
were a people wholly given up to luxury and pleaſures. The true 
reaſon then of Nauſicaa's praiſe of the Phæacians may perhaps be 
drawn from that honourable partiality, and innate love which every 
perſon feels for his country. She knew no people greater than the 
Phzaciavs, and having ever lived in full ſecurity from enemies, ſhe 
concludes that it is not in the power of enemies to diſturb that ſe- 
cutity. 


v. 247. By Jove the ſtranger and the pr are ſent, 
And what to thaje awe give, to Jove is lent. 


| This ; is 2 very remarkable paſſage, full of ſuch a pious generoſity as 
the wiſeſt teach, and the beſt praftiſe. I am ſenſible it may be un- 
derſtood two ways ; and in both, it bears an excellent inſtruction. 
The words are, the poor and ſtranger are from Jove, and a {mall 
* gift is acceptable to them,” or ( acceptable to Jupiter.“ A ꝙlan 
I have choſen the latter, in conformity to the eaſtern way of * 
ing: „He that hath pity on the poor lendeth unto the Lord,“ 

it is expreſſed in the Proverbs, 
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Where waving ſhades obſcure the mazy ſtreams, 2 50 


Obedient to the call, the chief they guide 
To the calm current of the ſecret tide ; 
Cloſe by the ſtream a royal dreſs they "WS 
A veſt and robe, with rich embroid'ry gay : 
Then unguents in a vaſe of gold ſupply, 255 
That breath'd a fragrance thro' the balmy ſky, 
To them the king. No longer I detain 
Your friendly care : retire, ye virgin train ! 
Retire, while from my weary'd limbs I lave 
The foul pollution of the briny wave: | 260 
Ve gods! ſince this worn frame refection knew, 
What ſcenes have I ſurvey'd of dreadful view? 
But, nymphs, recede ! ſage chaſtity denies 
To raiſe the bluſh, or pain the wodeſt eyes. | 
The nymphs withdrawn, at once into the tide 265 
Active he bounds ; the flaſhing waves divide: 


v. 263. But, ks recede ! S&c.) This place ſeems contradie- 
tory to the practice of antiquity, and other paſſages in the Odyſſey: 
nothing is more frequent than for heroes to make uſe of the mi- 
niſtry of damſels in bathing, as appears from Polycaſte and Tele- 
machus, &c. Whence is it then that Ulyſſes commands the atten- 
dants of Nauſicaa to withdraw while he bathes ? Spondanus is of 
opinion, that the poet intended to condemn an indecent cuſtom of 
thoſe ages ſolemnly by the mouth of io wiſe a perſon as Ulyſſes: 
but there is no other inſtance in all his works to confirm that con- 
jecture. I am at a loſs to give a better reaſon, unleſs the difference 
of the places might make an alteration in the action. It is poſſible 
that 1n baths prepared for public uſe, there might be ſome convenience 
to defend the perſon who bathed in ſome degree from obſervation, 
which might be wanting in an open river, ſe that the action might 
be more indecent in the one inſtance than in the other, and conſe- 
quently occaſion theſe words of Ulyſſes: but this is a eee and 


ſubmitted as ſuch to the reader's better judgment. 


— at once into the tide 
Active he bounds ] 


It may be aſked why Ulyſſes prefers the river waters in waſhing, 
to. the waters of the ſea, in the Odyſſey 3 whereas in the tenth book 
of the Iliad, after the death of Dolon, Diomed and Ulyſles prefer 


v. 265. 
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O'er all his limbs his hands the wave diffuſe, 


And from his locks compreſs the weedy ooze ; 

The balmy oil, a fragrant ſhow'r, he ſheds ; 

Then dreſt, in pomp magnificently treads. 276 
The warriour goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine 

With majeſty enlarg'd, and air divine: 


the ſea waters to thoſe of the river? There is a different reaſon for 
this different regimen : in the Iliad, Ulyſſes was fatigued, and 
ſweated with the labours of the night, and in ſuch a caſe the ſea 
waters being more rough are more. purifying and corroborating : but 
here Ulyſſes comes from the ſeas, and (as Plutarch in his Sympo- 
fiacs obſerves upon this paſſage) the more ſubtle and light particles 
exhale by the heat of the ſun, but the rough and the ſaline ſtick 
to the body, till waſhed away by freſh waters, 

v. 271. The warriour goddeſs gives his frame to ſhine.) Poetry de- 
lights in the marvellous, and ennobles the moſt ordinary ſubjects 
by drefling them with poetical ornaments, and giving them an ad- 
ventitious dignity. The foundation of this fiction of Ulyſſes re- 
ceiving beauty from Pallas, is only this: the ſhipwreck and ſuffer- 
ings of Ulyſſes had changed his face and features, and his long faſt- 
ing given him a pale and ſorrowful aſpect; but being bathed, per- 
fumed, and dreſſed in robes, he appears another man, full of life and 
beauty. This ſudden change gave Homer the hint to improve it 
into a miracle; and he aſcribes it to Minerva, to give a dignity to 
his poetry. He further embelliſhes the deſcription by a very hap- 
py compariſon, Virgil has imitated it. 


«* Os humeroſque deo ſimilis; namque ipſa decorum 
6 Czſariem nato genetrix, lumenque juventæ | 
“ Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflarit honores. 

© Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 

« Argentum Pariuſve lapis circumdatur auro.“ 


Scaliger in the fiſth book of his Poetics, prefers Virgil before Ho- 
mer; and perhaps his opinion is juſt: Manus he ſays, is more 
elegant than Vir; and ** addunt ebori decus,” than Xagleile 
de keſa redet. Os humeroſque Deo ſimilis,“ carries a nobler idea 
than Homer's wtizove x 74a 3 and above all, 


— 


Lumenque juventæ 
ce purpureum, & lætos oculis affla rat honores, 


is inexpreſſibly beautiful. 


It is ſaid that this image is made by the aſſiſtance of Vulcan and 


Minerva : why by two deities ? Euſtathius anſwers; that the firſt rudi- 
ments and formation of it in the fire is proper to Vulcan, and Mi- 
nerva is the preſident of arts; Minerva gives the artificer wiſdom 
in deſigning, and Vulcan kill in labouring and finiſhing the work. 


5 
3 

75 

+ 
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Back from his brows a length of hair unfurls, 
His hyacinthine locks deſcend in wavy curls. 
As by ſome artiſt to whom Vulcan gives 275 
His {kill divine, a breathing ſtatue lives; 
By Pallas taught, he frames the wond'rous mould, 
And o'er the ſilver pours the fufil gold. 
So Pallas his heroic frame improves 
With heav'nly bloom, and like a god he moves. 280 
A fragrance breathes around: majeſtic grace 
Attends his ſteps : th' aſtoniſh'd virgins gaze. 
Soft he reclines along the murm'ring ſeas, 
Inhaling freſhneſs from the fanning breeze. 
The wond'ring nymph his glorious port ſurvey'd, 
And to her damſels, with amazement, ſaid. 288 
Not without care divine the ſtranger treads 
This land of joy: his ſteps ſome godhead leads: 
Wäuld Jove deſtroy him, ſure he had been driv'n 
Far from this realm; the fav'rite iſle of heav in. 290 
Late a ſad ſpectacle of woe, he trod | 
The deſert ſands, and now he looks a god. 
Oh heav'n! in my connubial hour decree 
This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpoule as he! 


v. 283. He reclines along the murm'ring_ ſeas.) This little circum« 
ance, Euſtathius obſerves, is not without its effect; the poet with- 
draws Ulyſſes, to give Nauſicaa an opportunity to ſpeak freely in his 
praiſe without a breach of moduſty: ſhe ſpeaks apart to her damſels, 
and by this conduct, Ulyſſes neither hears his own commendation, 
which is a pain to all worthy ſpirits, nor does Nauficaa betray an 
:ndecent ſenſibility, becauſe ſhe ſpeaks only to her own ſex and 
attendauts. | 


v. 293. OL heav'n! in my connubial hcur decree 


This man my ſpouſe, or ſuch a ſpouſe as he!) 


This paſſage has been cenſured as an outrage againſt modeſty and 
credibility ; is it probable that a young princeſs ſhould fall in love 
with a ſtranger at firſt ſight ? and if ſhe really falls in love, is it 
net an indecent paſſion? | will lay before the reader the obſervations 
of Plutarch up+n it. If Nauſicaa, upon caſting her eyes upon 
6+ this ſtranger, and feeling ſuch a paſſion for him as Calypſo felt, 
„ talks thus out of wantonnaeſs, her conduct is blameable ; but if 


Vor. I. L 


— 
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But hafle, the viands and the bowl provide 295 

The maids the viands, and the bowl ſupply'd: 

Eager he fed, for keen his hunger rag d, 

And with the gen'rous vintage thirſt aſſwag'd 

Nou on return her care Nauſicaa bends, 

The robes reſumes, the glittering car aſcends, 300 

Far blooming o'er the field: and as ſhe preſs'd 

The ſplendid ſeat, the liſt'ning chief addreſs'd. 
Stranger ariſe! the ſun rolls down the day, 


Lo, to the palace I direct thy way: | 
Where in high ſtate the nobles of the land 305 


Attend my royal ſire, a radiant band. 

But hear, tho' wiſdom in thy ſoul preſides, 

Speaks from thy tongue, and ev'ry action guides ; 
Advance at diſtance, while I paſs the plain 

Where o'er the furrows waves the golden grain 318 
Alone I re-aſcend—With airy mounds | 
A ftrength of wall the guarded city bounds : 

The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 

Full thro' the narrow mouths deſcend the tides : 


« perceiving his wiſdom by his prudent addreſs, ſhe wiſhes for ſuct: 
an huſband, rather than a perſon of her own country who had no 


better qualiſications than ſinging, dancing and dreſſing, ſhe is to be 


«© commende:}.” This diſcovers no weaknels, but prudence, and 2 
true judgment. She deſerves” to be imitated by the far ſex, whe 
ought to prefer a good underſtanding before a fine coat, and a man 
of "worth we good dancer. 

Beſides, it may be offered in vindication of Mauſicaa, that ſac had 
in the ee 155 aſſured by a viſion from heaven, that her nuptials 
were at hand; this might induce her to believe that Ulylles was the 
perſon intended by the viſion for her huſband ; and his good tente 
and prucent behaviour, as Dacier 6bierves, might make her with it. 
without any imputation of immodeRty.. 


v. 313. Je jutting land too ample b ays 4 Lide; 
Full tl thro” the ngrrow eh 's dejcend , be 3 15 


This paſlage 15 nat without its difficulty: but the {c: wliaſt upon 
Piony ſius Periegetes gives os a full cxplication of it. A Ms 

e 7 7 cia! 135 * A AN⁰d/², Toy. $5 TNA 3:6 Snci Ke. WN. 
G , pains, The illand of Phæacia has two ports, the one 
called the 8 Alcinous, the o her of Hyllus; thus Callimachus 
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The ſpacious baſons arching rocks encloſe, 215 
A ſure defence ſrom ev'ry ſtorm that blows. 
Cloſe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins; 


by 


And near, a forum flank'd with marble ſhines, 
Where the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to ſtore, 
Shape the broad fail, or ſmooth the taper oar: 320 
For not the bow they bend, nor boaſt the {kill 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill ; 
But the tall maſt above: the veſſel rear, 

Or teach the flutt'ring ſail to float in air, 
They ruſh into the deep with eager joy, 


325 
Climb the ſteep ſurge, and thro' the tempeſt fly; 


calls it the place of two ports. And Apollonius for the ſame reaſon 
calls it aqn.ap;;, or the place which is entered by two ports. 
Dacier. 3 
v. 325. They ruſh into the deep with cager jey.] It is very judi- 
cious in the poet to let us thus fully, into the character of the Phæa- 
cians, before he comes to ſhew what relation they have to the ſtory 
of the Odyſſey : he deſcribes Alcindus and the people of better 
rank, as perſons of great hoſpitality and humanity ; this gives an 
air of probability to the free and benevolent reception which Ulyſſes 
found : he deſcribes the vulgar as excellent navigato's ; and he 
does this not anly becauſe they are illanders, but, 2s Euſtathius 
2bſerves, to prepare the way for the return of Ulyſſes, who was to be 
reltored by their conduct to his country, even agaialt the inclina- 
tion of Neptune, the god of the ocean. But it may be aſked, is 
got Homer inconſiſtent with himſelf, when he paints the Phæa- 
cians as men of the utmoſt humanity, and immediately after calls 
them a proud unpoliſhed race, and given up to cer.ſoriouſneſs ? It 
is caſy to reconcile the ſeeming contradiction, by applying the cha- 
rafter of humanity to the higher lank of the nation, and the other 
to the vulgar and the mariners. I believe the ſame character holds 
good to the dry amongſt any people who are much addicted to fea» 
affairs; they contract a roughneſs, by being ſecluded from the more 
general converſe of mankind, and conſequently are ſtrangers to that 
affability, which is the effect of a more enlarged converſation. But 
what is it that inclines the Phæacians to be cenſorious ? It is to be 
remembered, that they are every where deſcribed as a people aban- 
doned to idleneſs ; to id!eneſs therefore that pert of their character 
is to be imputed, When the thoughts are not employed upon 
things, it is uſual to turn them upon perſons: a good man has not 
the inclination, an induſtrious man not the leiſure, to be cenſo- 
rious; ſo that cenſure is the property of idleneſs. This I take to be 
the moral, intended to be drawn from the character of the Phæacians. 


La 
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A proud, unpoliſh'd race - To me belongs 
The care to ſhun the blaſt of ſland'rqus tongues ; 


Leſt malice, prone the virtuous ta defame, 

Thus with vile cenſure taint my ſpptleſs name. 330 
«© What ſtranger this, whom thus Nauſicaa leads? 

<'Heav'ns! with what graceful majeſty he treads ? 

„ Perhaps a native of ſome diſtant ſhore, 

«<< The future conſort of her bridal hour; 

« Or rather, ſome deſcendant of the ſkies ; 335 

« Won by her pray'r, th' aerial bridegroom flies. | 

Heav'n on that hour its choiceſt influence ſhed, 

% That gave a foreign ſpouſe to crown her bed! 

« All, all the god-like worthies that adorn 

„This realm, ſhe flies: Phæacia is her ſcorn,” 340 
And juſt the blame: for female innocence 

Not only flies the guilt, but fhuns th' offence! 

T'h' unguarded virgin, as unchaſte, I blame; 

And the leaſt freedom with the ſex is ſhame. 


v. 33”. What ſtranger this, whem thus Nu ſi aa bad, ?] This is 
an inſtance of the great art of Homer, in ſaying every thing properly. 
Nauſicaa had conceived a great eſtcem for Ulyſle:, and the had an 
inclination to let him know eit; but modeſty forbid her to reveal it 
epenly : how then ſhall Ulyſſes know the value ſhe bas for his perſon, 
conſiſtently with the modeſty of Nauſicaa? Homer w th great addreſs 
pu's her compliments into the mouth of the Phæacians, and by this 
method ſhe ſpe aks her own ſentiments, as the ſentiments of the Phe a- 
cians: Navlicia, as it were, is withdrawn, and à whole nation in- 
troduced for a mote general praiſe of Ulyſſes 

v. 335. Or rather, ſome deſcendant ef the ties.) Euſtathius re- 
marks, that the compliments of Nauſicaa anſwer the compliments 
made to her by Ulyſſes : he reſembled her to Diana, the him to the 
gods But it niay be aſked, are not both theſe extravagancies? and 
* it not beyond all credibility th:t Nauſicaa ſhould be though! a god- 
deſo, or Ulyſſes a god? In theſe ages it would be judged extravagant, 
but it is to be remembered that in the days of Homer ev: ry grove, 
river, fountain, and oak-tiee, were thought to have their peculiar 
deities; this makes ſuch-relations a» theſe ; more recon.i!eable, if not 
10 truth, at lealt to the opinions of antiguity, which is ſufiicient- for 
poetry. 


v. 314. — the leaſt freedom with the ſx is ſhame, 
"Till aur conſenting fire; a ſpouſe provide.) 


This is aa ad mirable pure of ancient female life among the 
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Till our conſenting fires a ſpouſe provide, 945 
And public nuptials juſtify the bride. 

But would'ſt thou ſoon review thy native plain? * 
Attend, and ſpeedy thou ſhalt paſs the main : 


orienls ; the virgins were very retired, and never appeared amorgt: 
mea but upon extraordinary occaitons, and then always in ihe p. e- 
fence of the father or mother: but when they were married, tays 
Euſtathius, they had more liberty. Thus Helen converſes freely 
with Telemachus and Piſiſtratus, and Penelope ſometimes with the 
ſuitors. Nauficaa delivers her judgment ſententiouily, to give it 


more weight; what can Le mcre modeſt than theſe expreflions ? 


And yet they have been greatiy traduced by Movttcur Perrault, a 
F.each critic; he tranſlates the paſſage ſo as to imply that Nau- 
** ficaa d:lapproves of a virgin's lying with a man, without the 
* permifhon of her father, before marriage; av&;ac wiofeodai led 
him into this miſtake, which is ſometimes uſed in ſuch a ſignifica- 
tion, but here it only means converſation : if the word wioſecdas 
Henified more than keeping company, it would be more ridiculous, 
as Boileau obſerves upen Longinus, than Perrault makes it : for 
it is joined to 4;%:2 4, and then it would infer that Nauſicaa diſ- 
approves of a young woman's lying with ſeveral men before ſhe 
was married, without the licence of her father. The paſſage, 
continues Boileau, is full of honvur and decency * Nauſicaa has 4. 
deſign to introduce Ulyſſes to her father, ſhe tells him ſhe goes before 
to prepare the way for his reception, but that ſhe muſt not be ſeen 
to enter the city in his company, for fear of giving offence, which 
a modeſt woman ought not to give: a virtuous woman is obliged! 
not only to avoid immodeſty,. but the appearance of it; and for 
her part ſhe could not approve of a young woman keeping company. 
with men without the permiſſion of her father or mother, before 
ſhe was mariied. Thus the indecency is not in Homer, but in the 
critic : it is indeed, in Homer, an excellent lecture of modeſty and 
morality. | 
v. 347. Put would'ft thu ſion review thy native plain?) Euſta- 

thius and Dacier-are both of opinion, that Nauſicaa had conceived a 
paſſion for Ulyſſes: I think this paſſage is an evidence that ſhe rather 
admircd and eſteemed, than loved him; for it is contrary to the: 
nature of the paſſton to give directions for the departure of the perſon 
beloved, but rather to invent excuſes to prolong his ſtay. It is true 
Nauſicaa had wiſhed in the foregoing parts of this book, that ſhe. 
might have Ulyſſes for her huſband, or ſuch an huſband as Ulyſſes 
but this only ſhews that ſhe admired his accompliſhments, nor could 
ſhe have added “ ſuch a ſpobſe as he,” at all, if her affections has 
been engaged and fixed upon Ulyſſes only. This likewiſe takes oft 
the objection of a too great fondneſs in Nauſicaa; for it might bave 


appeared too great a fondneſs to have fallen in love at ihe firſt with 
an abſolute ſtranger, 
L 


* 
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Nigh where a grove with verdant poplars crown'd, 


To Pallas facred, ſhades the holy ground, 


We bend our way: a bubbling fount diſtills 


A lucid lake, and thence deſcends in rills ; 
Around the grove a mead with lively green 
Falls by degrees, and forms a beauteous ſcene ; 
Here a rich juice the royal vineyard pours ; 
And there the garden yields a waſte of flow'rs, 
Hence lies the town, as far as to the ear 
Floats a ſtrong ſhout along the waves of air. 
There wait embow'r'd, while I aſcend alone 
To great Alcinous on his royal throne. 


Arriv'd, advance impatient of delay, 


And to the loſty palace bend thy way: 


The loſty palace overlooks the town, 

From ev'ry dome by pomp ſuperiour known ; 

A child may point the way. With earneſt gait 
Scek thou the queen along the rooms of ſtate; 
Her royal hand a wond'rous work deſigns, 
Arourd a circle of bright damſels ſhines, 


Part twiſt the threads, and part the wool diſpoſe, 


While with the purple orb the ſpindle glows. 
High on a throne, amid the Scherian pow'rs, 
My royal father ſhares the genial hours ; 
But to the queen thy mournful tale diſcloſe; 
With the prevailing eloquence of woes : 

So ſhalt thou view with joy thy natal ſhore, 
Tho! mountains riſe between, and oceans roar, 
She added not, but waving as ſhe wheel'd 

The filver ſcourge, it glitter'd o'er the field: 


ä 


335 


369 


370 


v. 375. But to the queen 1% mournful tale diſc e.] This little cir- 
curnſtance, ſeemingly of ſmall importance, is not without ite beauty. 
It is natural for a daughter to apply to the mother, rather than the 
father : women are likewiſe gencraily of a compellic.nate nature, and 


therefore the poet firſt intereſts the queen in the caule of Ulyſſes. At 


the ſeme time be gives à pattern of conjugal affection, in the unioa 


vetween Arcte and Alcinous. 
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With {kill the virgin guides th' embroider'd rein, 

Slow rolls the car before th' attending train. 389 
Now whirling down the heav'ns, the golden day 

Shot thro' the weſtern clouds a dewy ray; 

The grove they reach, where from the ſacred ſhade 
To Pallas thus the penſive hero pray'd. 

Daughter of Jove! whoſe arms in thunder wield 385 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield ; 
Forſook by thee, in vain I ſought thy aid 
When booming billows clos'd above my head 
_ Attend, unconquer'd maid ! accord my vows, 

Bid the great hear, and pit) ing heal my woes. 29S 

This heard Minerva, but fordoxe to fly | 
(By Neptune aw'd) apparent from the ſky : 

Stern god! who rag'd with vengeance unreftrain'd, 


Till great Ulyſſes hail'd his native land. 


v. 391, — — — — but ferbere to fly 


(By Neptune awd) afparent from the fly } 


We ſee the ancients held a ſubordination among the deities, and 
thought different in inclinations, yet they act in harmony: one god 
reſiſts not another deity. This is more fully explained, as Euſtathius 
obſerves, by Euripides, ia his Hippolytus; where Diana ſays, it 16 
not the cuſtom of the gods to reſiit one the other, when they take 
vengeance even upon the favourites of ether deitics. "he late 
tempeſt that Neptune had raiſed for the deſtruction of Ulyiles, was 
an inftance of Neptune's implacable anger: this makes Minerva tzke 
ſuch meaſures as to avoid an open oppoſition, and yet coBiuit the 
ſafety of Ulyſſes: the deſcends, but it is ſecretly. 

This book takes up part of the night, and the whole thirty-{econd 
day; the viſion of Nauſicaa is related in the preceding night, and 
UlyiTes enters the city a little after the ſun ſets in the following | 
evening. So that thirty-two days are completed ſince the opening at 
the poem. | 5 

This book in general is full of life and variety: it is true, the 
ſubject of it is fimple and unadorned, but improved by the poet, and | 
rendered entertaining and noble, The muſe of Homer is like hie 
Minerva, with reſpect to Ulyſſes, who from an object of commiſera- 

tion improves his majeſty, and gives a grace to every feature. 
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ODYSSEY 


* BOOK VI. 


THE ARGUMENT. 
| The court of Alcinous. 


The princeſs Nauſicaa returns to the city, and Ulyſſes: 
ſoon after follows thither. He is met by Pallas in the 
form of a young virgin, who guides him to the palace, 
and directs him in what manner to addreſs the queen 
Arete. She then involves him in a miſt, which cauſes 
him to paſs inviſible. The palace and gardens of Alci- 
nous deſcribed. Ulyſſes falling at the feet of the queen, 
the miſt diſperſes, the Pheacians admire, and receive 
him wwith yeſpe@, The queen enquiring by what means 
he had the garments he then wore, he relates to her 
and Alcinous his departure from Calypſo, and his ar-- 
rival on their dominions. | 


1 — Yay. — 2 


The ſame day continues, and the bos ends with the night., 


TE patient, heav'nly man thus ſuppliant pray'd ; ; 
. While the flow mules draw on th' imperial maid - - 
Thro' the proud ſtreets ſhe moves, the public gaze: 
, The turning wheel before the palace ſtays. 


[ * This book opens with the introduction of Ulyſſes to Alcinous :: 
| every ſtep the poet takes carries on the main defign of the poem, 
| with a progreſs ſo natural, that each incident ſeems. really to have 
happened, and net to be invention. Thus Nauſicaa accidentally - 
meets Ulyſſes, and introduces him to Alcinous her father, who lands 
him in Ithaca: it is poſſible this might be true hiſtory 3 the paet - 
might build upen a real foundation, and only adorn the truth with the 
ornaments of poetry, It is to be wiſhed, that a faithful hiſtory of 


the Trojan war, and the voyages of UlyTes, had been tranſmitted to 
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With ready love her brothers gath'ring round, 
_Receiv the veſtures, and the mules unbound. 

She ſeeks the bridal bow'r : a matron there 

'The. rifing fire ſupplies with buſy care, ; 

Whoſe charms in youth her father's heart inflam'd, 
Now worn with age, Eurymeduſa nam'd : 10 


. 


poſterity z it wound have been the beſt comment upon the Iliad and 
Odyſſey. We are not to look upon the poems of Homer as mere 
romances, but as true ſto ies, heightened and beautified by poetry: 
thus the Iliad is built upon a real diſſention, that happened in a real 
war between Greece and Troy; and the Odyſſey upon the real voy- 
ages of Ulyſſes, and the diſorders that happened through his abſence 
in his own country. Nay, it is not impofible 1 many of 
thoſe incidents that ſeem moſt extravagant in Homer might have an 
appearing truth, and be juſtified by the opinions, and miſtaken cre- 
dulity of thoſe ages. What is there in all Homer more ſeemingly ex- 
travagant, than the ſtory of the race of the Cyclops, with ene broad 
eve in their forcheads ? And yet, as Sir Walter Raleigh very ju- 
diciouſly eonjectures, this may be built upon a leeming truth: they 
were a people of Sicily remarkable for ſayageneſs and cruelty, and 
perhaps might id their wars make ule of à head piece or vizor, wh ch 
had but one ſight in it, and this might give occaſion to failors who 
eoaited thoſe ſhores to miſtake the ſingle fight of the vizor, for a 
broid eye in the fo:chead, eſpecially when they before looked upon 
tem as monſters for their baibarity, I doubt not but we lole many 
beauties in Homer for want of a real hiſtory, and think bim extra- 
vagant, when he on'y complies with the opinions of former ages. I 
thauęht it neceſſary to make this obſervation, as a general vindication 
of Homer, eſpecially in this place, immediately befcre he enters 
- ron a relation of thoſe tories which have been thought moſt to 
eutrage credibility ; if then we look upon the Odyſſey as all fiction, 
we conſider it unworthily ; it ought to be read as a ſtory founded 
upon truth, but adorned with the embelliſhments of poelry, to con- 
vey inſtruction with pleaſu e the more effectually. 

v. 10. Fury nioduſei nam'd.] Euſtathius remarks, that 
the Pbæacians were pcople of great cemmerce, and that it was cujlo- 
mary in thoſe ages to exchange flaves in traſfic; or perhaps Euryme- 
duſa might be a captive, piracy then being honourable, and ſuch 
fe zures of cattle or ſlaves frequent. The paſſage concerning the bro- 
tFers of Nauſicaa has not eſcaped the cenſure of the critics: Homer 
in the original calls them “ like geds,” 2nd yet in the ſame breath 
gives them the erployraent of ſlaves, they unyoke the mules, and 
carry into the palace the burdens they breught. A two-fold anſwer 
may be g ven to this objeCtion, and this conduct might proceed from 


the general cuſtom of the age, which made ſuch actions reputable , 
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The captive dame Phæacian rovers bore, 
Snatch'd from Epirus, her ſweet native ſhore, 


(A grateful prize) and in her bloom bettow'd 


On good Alcinous, honour'd as a god : 
Nurſe of Nauſicaa from her intant years, 15 
And tender ſecond to a mother's cares. 

Now from the ſacred thicket where he lay, 
To town Ulyſſes took the winding way. 
Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 0 
Around him ſpread a veil of thicken'd air; 


or from the particular love the brothers bore their ſiſter, which might 
induce them to act thus, as an inſtance of it. 

v. 20. Around bim ſpread a weil of thicken'd air.) It may be 
aſked what occaſion there is to make Ulyſſes-inviſible ? Euſtathius 
anſwers, not only to preſerve him from inſults as he was a ſtranger, 
but that he might raiſe a greater ſurpriſe in Alcinous by his ſudden 
appearance. But, adds he, the whole is an allegory ; and Ulyſles 
wiſely chuſing the.evening to enter unobſerved, gave occaſion tothe 
poet to bring in the goddeſs of wiſdom to make him. inviſible. 

Virgil has borrowed this paſlage from Homer, and Venus renders 
Aneas inviſible in the fame manner as Minerva Ulyſſes. Scaliger 
compares the two authors, and preters Virgil infinitely before Hamer, 
in the fifth book of his Poetics. | | 

« | 
66 
0 
( 


At Venus obſcuro gradientes aere ſepſit, 

Et multo nebulæ circum Dea fudit amictu; 
Cernere ge quis eos, neu quis contingere poiſet, 
Molir.c moram, aut veniendi polcere cauſas“ 


&C 


Scaliger ſays the verſes are more ſonorous than Homer's, and 
that it was raore neceſfary to make ZEneas inviſible than 
Ulytles, he being amongſt a perfidious nation. But was not the 
danger as great from the rudeneſs of the Phæacians, as from the per- 
fidiouſneſs of the Carthaginiags ? Befides, Virgil does not mention 
the perſidiouſnefs of the Catthaginians; fo that it is the reaſon of 
Scaliger, not Virgil: and whether the verſes be more fonorous, is 
{ubinitted to the ear vi the reader. He is chiefly delighted with 4 


Et multo nebulz circum Dea ſudit amicku:“ 


« Qui ſolus verſus,” ſays he, “ de terieat Gracos ab ea ſententi$ 
% qua ſuum contendunt preferendum .” He allows K 7h tntes 
* Kc. to be a tolerable ſmooth verſe, © Com modus & rafilis,” bu 
yet far inferiour to this of Virgil; 


% Molicive moram, $: veuiendi poſ.ere cauſas,” 
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To ſhun th' encounter of the vulgar croud, 

Inſulting ſtill, inquiſitive and loud. ; 

When near the fam'd Phæacian walls he drew, 

The beauteous city opening to his view, 

His ſtep a virgin met, and ſtood before: 25 
A poliſh'd urn the ſeeming virgin bore, | 

And youthful ſmiPd ; but in the low diſguiſe” 

Lay hid the goddeſs with the azure eyes. 

Show me, fair daughter, (thus the chief demands) 
The houſe of him who rules theſe happy lands. 30 
Thro' many woes and wand'rings, lo! I come 
To good Alcinous' hoſpitable dome. 

Far from my native coaſt, I rove alone, 
A wretched ſtranger, and of all unknown! 

The goddeſs anſwer'd. Father, I obey, 35 

And point the wand'ring traveller his way: 

Well known to me the palace you inquire, 

For faft beſide it dwells my honour'd fire ; 

But filent march, nor greet the common train 

With queſtion needleſs, or enquiry yain. 40 
A race of rugged mariners are theſe; 1 155 
Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſtrous as their ſeas : 


It is but juſtice to lay the verſes of Homer before the reader. 
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determine not which author has the greater beauty, but un- 
doubted!'y Homer is more happy in the occaſion of the fiction than 
Virgil: Homer drew his deſcription from the wiſdom of Ulyſſes in 
entering the town in the evening, he was really invifible to the 
Fhzacians, and Homer only heivhtcned the truth by poetry ; but 
Virgil is more bold, and has no ſuch circymttance to juſtify his re- 
lation; for Æneas went in' o Carthage in the open day. 
v. 26, —— the ſeeming virgin, &c] It may be aſked why 
Minerva does not appear 2s 4 ęcddeſs, but in a borrowed form? 


The poet has already told ue, that ſhe dreaded the wrathot Neptune; 


one deity could not openly oppoſe another, and therefore ſhe as 
inviſibly. | | | 
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The native iſlanders alone their care, 


And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. 


Theſe did the ruler of the deep ordain 45 
To build proud navies, and command the main ; 

On canvas wings to cut the wat'ry way 

No bird ſo light, no thought ſo ſwift as they. 

Thus having ſpoke, th' unknown celeſtial leads: 
The footſteps of the deity he treads, 50 
And ſecret moves along the crouded ſpace, 

Unſeen of all the rude Phæacian race. 


(So Pallas order'd, Pallas to their eyes 


The miſt objected, and condens d the fkies.) 


v. 47, On canvas wings to cut the wat'ry way.) This circum- 
ftance is not inferted without a good effect: it could not but greatly 
encourage Ulyſſes to underſtand that he was arrived amongſt a people 


that excelled in navigation; this gave him a proſpeQ of being ſpee- 


dily conveyed to his own country, by the aſſiſtance of a nation ſo ex- 
pert in maritime affairs. Euſtathius. | 

v. $3. —— Pallas to their eyes the miſt condenſes. ]. Scaliger 
in his poetics calls this an impertinent repetition, and commends Vir- 
gil for not imitating it, for Homer dwells upon it no leſs than three 
times; and indeed one would almoſt imagine that Virgil was of the 
fame opinion, for he has foilowed the turn of this whole paſſage, and 
omitted this repetition : yet he treads almoſt ſtep by ſtep in the path 
of Homer, and ZEneas and Ulyſſes are drawn in the ſame colours; 


© Miratur molem Æntas, magalia quondam : 
« Miratur poi tas, ſtrepitumque & ſtrata viarum.“ 
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Homer poetically inſerts the topography of this city of the Phæacians: 
though they were an unwarlike people, yet they underſtand the art 
of fortification 3 their city is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, and that 
wall guarded with paliſades. But whence this caution, fince Homer 
tells us in the preceding book, that they were in no danger of an 
enemy ? It might ariſe from their very fears, which naturally ſuggeſt. 
to cowards, that they cannot be tco ſafe; this would make them 
praiſe the art of fortification more afſiduouſly than a more brave 
people, who uſually put more confidence in valour than in walls, as 


was the practice of the Spartans, 37 
1 ; 5 AL 7 4 
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The chief with wonder ſees th' extended ſtreets, 5 5 
The ſpreading harbours, and the riding fleets ; 
He next their princes lofty domes admires, 
In ſep'rate iſlands crown'd with riſing ſpires; | 
And deep intrenchments, and high walls of ſtone, 
That gird the city like a marble zone. 6o | 
At length the kingly palace gates he view'd : 
There ſtopp'd the goddeſs, and her ſpeech renew'd. 
My taſk is done ; the manſion you inquire 
Appears before you: enter, and admire. 
High-thron'd, and feaſting, there thou ſhalt behold 65 
The ſcepter'd rulers. Fear not, but be bold: 
A decent boldneſs ever meets with friends, 
Succeeds, and ev'n a ſtranger recommends. 
Firſt to the queen prefer a ſuppliant's claim, 
| Alcinous' queen, Arete is her name, 70 
The ſame her parents, and her povr'r the ſame. 
For know, from ocean's god Nauſithous ſprung, 
And Peribza, beautiful and young : 
(Eurymedon's laft hope, who rul'd of old 


The race of giants, impious, proud, and bold; 73 


v. 63. My taſk it done, &.] As deities onght not to be intio- 
duced without a nece Ty, fo, W when intreduced, they ought to be ein- 
ployed in acts of importance, and worthy of their divinity : it may be 
aſked if Homer obſerves this rule in his epiſode, whe:e a goddeſ; 
ſeems to appear only to direct Ulyſſes to the palace of Alcinous, 
which, as he himſelf tells us, a child could have done ? But the chief 
deſign of Minerva was to adviſe Ulyſſes in his preſent exigencies : 
and (as Euſtathius remarks) ſhe opens ner ſpeech to him with great 
and noble ſentiments. She informs him how to win the favour of 
Alcinous, upon which depends the whole happineſs of our hero; and 
by which ſhe brings about his re-eftabliikment in his kingdom, the 

aim of the whole Odyſſey. Virgil makes uſe of the ſame method in 
his Aneis, and Venus there executes the ſame office for her lon, as 
Minerva for her lavoutite, in ſome degree as a guide, but chietly as 
A Gwpſelier.” | | 
| 74. eee Kc.) Tbis paſſage is worthy obſervation, as p 
it diſcovirs to us the time whea the race of the ancient giants periſh 
| ed; this Ewiymedon was grardfather to Navfittous, the father of 
| | | Alcinous ; lo that the giants were extirpated forty or fifty years 
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Periſh'd the nation in unrighteous war, 


- Periſh'd the prince, and left this only heir.) 


Who now by Neptune's am'rous pow'r compreſt, 
Produc'd a monarch that his people bleſt, 

Father and prince of the Phæacian name 80 
From him Rhexenor and Alcinous came. 


The firſt by Phœbus' burning arrows fir'd, 


New from his nuptials, hapleſs youth ! expir'd. 
No ſon ſurviv'd : Arete heir'd his ſtate, : 
And her, Alcinous choſe his royal mate. 85 


With honours yet to womankind unknown, 


This queen he graces, and divides the throne: 

In equal tenderneſs her ſons conſpire, 

And all the children emulate their ſire. | 

When thro' the ſtreet. ſhe gracious deigns to move, 9o 
{The public wonder, and the public love) 


before the war of Troy. This exactly agrees with ancient ſtory, 
which informs us, that Hercules and Theſeus purged the earth from 
thoſe monſters, Plutarch in his life of Theſeus tells us, that they 
were men of great ſtrength, and public robbers, one of whom was 
called the“ Bender of pines.” Now Theſeus ſtole away Helen in 
her infancy, and conſequently theſe giants were deſtroyed ſome years 
before the Trojan expedition. Dacier, Plutarch. 

v. 84, Kc. Arete.] It is obſervable that this Arete was both 
wife and niece to Alcinous, an inſtance that the Grecians married 
with ſuch near relations: the ſame appears from Demoſthenes and 
other Greek orators. But what then is the notion of inceſt amongſt 
the ancients ? The collateral branch was not thought inceſtuous, for 
Juno was the wife and 1ifter of Jupiter. Brothers likewiſe married 
their brothers wives, as Deiphobus Helen, after the death of 
Paris: the ſame was practiſed amoneſt the Jews, and conſequently 
being permitted by Moſes was not inceſtuous. So that the only 
inceſt was in the aſcending, not coljateral or deſcending branch 
as when parents and children married ; thus when Myrrha lay 


with her father, and not with his daughters, this was accounted 


inceſt, The realon is very evident, a child cannot pay the duty of 
a child to a parent, and at the ſame time of a wife or huſband ; 
nor can a father a& with the authority of a father towards a perſon 
who is at once his wife and daughter. The relations interfere, and 
introduce confuſion, where the law of nature and reaſon requires 
regularity, 
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228 HOMER”s ODYSSEY. Book VII. 
The tongues of all with tranſport ſound her praiſe, 
The eyes of all, as on a goddeſs, gaze. 
She feels the triumph of a gen'rous breaſt; _ | 
To heal diviſions, to relieve th' oppreſt ; WE) 
In virtue rich; in bleſſing others, bleſt. | 
Go then ſecure, thy humble ſuit prefer, 
And owe thy country and thy friends to her. 
With that the goddeſs deign'd no longer ſlay, 
But oer the world of waters wing'd her way: 100. 
Forſaking Scheria's ever-pleaſing ſhore, 
The winds to Marathon the virgin bore ;. 
Thence, where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
With opening ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 
She paſt, delighted with the well known ſeats; 105 
And to Erectheus' ſacred dome retreats. 
Meanwhile Ulyſſes at the palace waits, | 3 
There ſtops, and anxious with his ſoul debates, c 
Fix'd in amaze before the royal gates, ; 


v 95. To heal diviſions, &c.] This oflie of Arete has been looked 
7 upon as ſomewhat extraodinary, that ſhe fhould decide the quarrels. 
4 of the ſubjects, a province more p!oper for Alcinous ; and therefore 
the ancients endeavoured to ſoften it by different readings; and 
inſtead of o 7' evppoyenct, they inſerted now 7 EUPPOVESTL, or“ (he. 
| % decides amongſt women.” Euſtathius in the text reads it in a. 
{ third way, #5: 7 £:$pporumeos, or © by her wiſdom ” Spondanus be- 
| lieves, that the que en had a ſhare in the government of the Phæacians; 
but Euſtath' us thinks the poet intended to ſet the character of Arete 
in a fair point of light, ſhe bearing the chief part in this book, and 
2 great ſhare. in the ſequel of the Odyſſey , by this method he intro- 
duces her to the beſt advantage, 2nd makes her a perſon of impor- . 
tance, and worthy to have a place in heroic poetry: and indeed he. 
{ has given her a very amiable character, | 
v. 109. Fix'd in amaze before the rayal gates.) The poet here 
opens à very agreeable ſcene, and deſcribes the beauty of the palace 
| and gardens of Alcinous. Diodorus Siculus adapts this paſſage to the 
' iſland Taprobane, Juſtin Martyr to paradiſe ; Ts IzpaJtioe dt sl 
8 To A x C Temoinxe, He tranſcribes this whole paſſage. 
| into his Apology, but with ſome variation from the common editions, 
for inſtead of 
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The front appear'd with radiant ſplendours gay, 110 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day. | 
The walls were maſſy braſs : the cornice high 

Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the ſky : 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe ; 

'The pillars filver, on a brazen baſe ; 115 
Silver the lintals deep-projeQing o'er, 

And gold, the ringlets that command the door. 

Two rows of ſtately dogs, on either hand, 

In ſcuſptur'd gold and labour'd filver ſtand. a 


Putathivs obſerves that Homer ſuits his poetry to the things he 


_ 1elatce, for in the whole Iliad there is not a deſcription of this na- 


ture, nor an opportunity to introduce it in a poem that repreſents 
noting but objects of terrour and blood, The poet bimſelf ſeems 
'o go a little out of the way to bring it into the Odyſſey; for it 
has ro necffary conneR'on with the poem, nor would it be lefs 
perſe A if it had been omitted; but as Mercury, when he ſurveyed 
the bower of Calypſo, raviſhed with the beauty of it, ffood a while 
in a (tl! admirgtion: ſo Homer, deli-hted with the ſcenes he draws, 
ſtands ill a few moments, and ſuſpends the ſtory of the poem, to 
enjoy the beauties of theſe ęardens of Alcinous. But even here 
he fhews bis judgment, in not letting bis fancy run out into à long 
deſcription : he concludts the whole in the compaſs of twenty ver- 
ſes and teſumes the thread of his ſtory. Rapin, I confeſs, cenſures 
this deſcription of the gaidens : he calls it puerile and too light for 
eloquerce, that it is ſpun out to too great a length, and is ſomewhat 
affected, bas no due coherence with, nor bears a juſt proportion to 
the whole, by reaſon of its being too glittering. This is token with 
too great ſeverity : it is neceffary to relieve the mind of the reader 
ſometimes with gay er ſcenes, that it may proceed with a freſh appe- 
tite to the ſucceeding entertainment. In ſhort, if it be a fault, it is 
a beautiful fault; nd Hor er may be ſaid here, as he was upon ano- 
ther occaſion by St. Aveuſtin, to be * dulciſihme vanus.““ The ad- 
m ration of gold and filver is no blemiſh to Ulyſſes : for, as Euſtathius 
rema:ks, it froceeds not out of avarice, but f om the beauty of the 
work, and uſefulneſs and magnificence of the buildings. The whole 
deſcription, continues he, ſuits the character of the Phæacians, a 
proud, luxurious people, delighted with ſhew and oftentation. 

v. 118, Tevs row: of flately degr, & c.] We have already ſeen 
that dogs were kept as à piece of ſtate, from the inſtance of thoſe 
that attended Telemachus : here Alcinous has images of dogs in 
gold. for the nament of his palace; Homer animates them in 
Lis poetry ; but to ſuftcn the deſcription, he introduces Vulcan, 
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228 HOMER“ s ODYSSEY. Book VII. 
The tongues of all with tranſport ſound her praiſe, 
The eyes of all, as on a goddeſs, gaze. | 
She feels the triumph of a gen'rous breaſt ; | 
To heal diviſions, to relieve th' oppreſt ; 95 K 
In virtue rich; in bleſſing others, bleſt. 
Go then ſecure, thy humble ſuit prefer, | 
And owe thy country and thy friends to her, 
With that the goddeſs deign'd no longer ſtay, 
But oer the world of waters wing'd her way: 100 
Forſaking Scheria's ever-pleaſing ſhore, | 
The winds to Marathon the virgin bore; 
Thence, where proud Athens rears her tow'ry head, 
With opening ſtreets and ſhining ſtructures ſpread, 
'She paſt, delighted with the well known ſeats; 105 
And to Erectheus' ſacred dome retreats. 
Meanwhile Ulyſſes at the palace waits, 2 
There ſtops, and anxious with his ſoul debates, c 
Fix'd in amaze be:ote the royal gates. \ 


ö 
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'v 95. To heal diviſions, &.] This office of Arete has been looked | 
upon as ſome what extraordinary, that ſhe ſhould decide the quarrels. 
of the ſubjects, 2 province more p!oper for Alcinous; ani] therefore 

# the ancients endeavoured to ſoften it by different readings ; and 
inſtead of 0igy 7 euppovencs, they inſerted now e fe,, Mͤ or © ſhe. 
| « decides amongſt women.“ Euſtathius in the text reads it in a — EC. 
third way, eur e2pporumnos, or © by her wiſdom.” Spondanus be- | 
lieves, that the que en had a ſhare in the government of the Phæaciaus; 
i but Euſtathius thinks the poet intended to ſet the character of Arete 
| in a fair point of |.ght, ſhe bearing the chief part in this bock, and ; | 
{ 2 great ſhare in the ſequel of the Odyſſey; by this method he intro- 
1 duces her to the beſt advantage, and makes her a perſon of impor- . |, 
16 tance, and worthy to have a place in heroic poetry: and indeed he. 
has given her a very amiable character. 

v. 109. Fix'd in amaze before the rayal gates.) The poet here 
opens a very apreeable ſcene, and deſcribes the beauty of the palace 
and gardens of Alcinous. Diodorus Siculus adapts this paſſage to the 
iſland Taprobane, Juſtin Martyr to paradiſe ; Ts Iapadeios I si 
Toy *AMuves x (age “e. He tranſcribes this whole paſſage. 
into his Apology, but with ſome variation from the common editions, | 


for inſtead of 
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The front appear'd with radiant ſplendours gay, 110 
Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day. 

The walls were maſſy braſs: the cornice high 

Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the ſky : 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe ; 

The pillars filver, on a brazen baſe ; 115 
Silver the lintals deep-projeCting o'er, 

And gold, the ringlets that command the door. 

Two rows of ſtately dogs, on either hand, 

In ſculptur d gold and labour'd filver ſtand. 


Pufhathius obſerves that Homer ſuits his poetry to the things he 
relates, for in the whole Iliad there is not a deſcription of this na- 
ture, nor an opportun'ty to introduce it in a poem that repreſents 
noting but objects of terrour and blood. The poet bimſelf ſeems 
40 go a little out of the way to bring it into the Odyſſey; for it 
has ro _nec-ffary conneR'on with the poem, nor \.ovld it be lefs 
perſect if it bad been omitted; but as Mercury, when he ſurveyed 
the bower of Calypſo, raviſhed with the beauty of :t, Hood a while 
in a (til! admiration: fo Homer, delishted with the ſcenes he draws, 
ſtands ſtill a few moments, and ſuſpends the ſtory of the poem, to 
erjoy the beauties of theſe gardens of Alcinous. But even here 
he fhews his judgment, in not letting his fancy run out into a long 
defcription : he concludes the whole in the compaſs of twenty ver- 
ſes and reſames the thread of his ſtory. Rapin, I confeſs, cenſures 
this deſcription of the gaidens : he calls it puerile and too light for 
eloquer ce, that it is ſpun out to too great a length, and is ſomewhat 
affected, has no due coherence with, nor bears a Juſt proportion to 
the whole, by reaſon of its being too glittering, This is fpoken with 
too great ſeverity : it is necefſary to relieve the mind of the reader 
ſometimes with gay er ſcenes, that it may proceed with a freth appe- 
tire to the ſncceeding entertainment. In ſhort, if it be a fault, it is 
2 beantifu] fault; nd Horm er may be ſaid here, as he was upon ano» 
ther occaſion by St. Avguſtin, to be * dulcifſime vanus.”* The ad- 
m ration of gold and filver is no blemiſh to Ulyſſes : for, as Euſtathius 
re mai ks. it proceeds not out of avarice, but f om the beauty of the 
work, and uſefulneſs and magnificence of the buildings. The whole 
ceſcription, continues he, ſuits the character of the Pheacians, a 
proud, luxurious people, delighted with ſhew and oftentation. 

v. 118, Tes row: of flat:ly degr, &c.) We have already ſeen 
that dogs were kept as a piece of ſtate, from the inſtance of thoſe 
that attended Telemachus : here Alcinous has images of dogs in 
gold. for the ornament of his palace; Homer animates them in 
tis poetry 3 but to ſoftcn the deſcription, he introduces Vulcan, 


HS. * 


* 
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Theſe Vulcan form'd, with art divine, to wait 120 
Immortal guardians at Alcinous' gate; 

Alive each animated frame appears, 

And ſtill to live beyond the pow'r of years. 


Fair thrones within from ſpace to ſpace were rais'd, 


Where various carpets with embroidery blaz'd, 12g 
The work of matrons: theſe the princes preſt,- 
Day following day, a long continu'd fealt. 


Refulgent pedeſtals the walls ſurround, 


W hich boys of gold with flaming torches crown'd ; 


and aſcribe: the wonder to the power of a god. If we take the 
poetical grets away, the truth is, that theſe dogs were formed with 
ſuch excellent art, that they ſeemed to be alive, and Homer by 


a liberty allowable to poctey detoribes then really as having that life, 


which they only have in «ppearance..:In the Hiad he ſpeaks of 


living tripcds.with great boldneſs. Fuſtathius recites another opinion 


of ſome of the ancieats, who thought theſe Kurz; nt to be animals, 
but a kind of Jaige nails (I.) or pins, made ule cf. in bu.ldings, 


and to this day the name is retained by builders, as dogs of iron, 


Fe. It is certain the wordg will bear this interpretation, but the for- 
mer is more after the ſpirit of Homer, and more noble in poctry. 
Beſides, if the latter were intended, it would be abturd to aſcribe a 
work of fo little importaace to a %, oe ape 
v. 124. Fair  thrines within, & The poet does not ſay of 


what materials theſe thrones were made, whether of gold or ſilver, 


to avoid the imputation-of being thought fabulous in his delcription , 
it being almoſt incredible, remarks Euſtatbiue, that ſuch quantities 


.of gold and ſilver could be in the p(AHeflion of ſuch a king as Alci- 
nous; though, if we conſider that his people were greatly given to 
navigation, the relation may come within the bounds of credibility, 


5.0 Refulgent pedeftals the walls furraand. 
Which boys of geld wvith flaming tore hes crown'(d.} 


This is u remarkable piece of grandeur : lamps, as appears from 
the eighteenth-of.. the Odyſſey, were not at this time known to 
the Grecians, but only torches: theſe were held by images in the 


mape of beautiful youths, and thoſe images were of gold, Lu- 
cretius has tranſlated theſe \erſes. | 


Aurea ſunt juvenum ſfimulacra per ædeis, 
„ Lampades igniferas-manibus retinentia dextris, 
Lumina nocturnis epulis ut ſuppeditentur; 


47 aj 
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The poliſh'd ore, reflecting ev'ry ray, 130 
Blaz'd on the banquets with a double day. 

Full fifty handmaids form the houſhold train; 

dome turn the mill, or ſift the golden grain; 

Some ply. the loom; their buſy fingers move 
Like poplar-leaves when Zephyr fans the grove. 135 
Not more renown'd the men of Scheria's iſle, 
For failing arts and all the naval toil, 


ſt is admirable to obſerve with what propriety Homer adapts bis 
poetry to the characters of his perſnns: Neſtor is a wile man; 
" when he is firſt ſeen-in the Odyiley, it is at a ſacrifice, and there 
i: rot the leaſt appearance of pomp or luxury in his palace or en- 
tertainments. The Pheacians are of au oppoſite character, and 
the poet deſcribes them conſiſtently with it; they are all along 2 
proud, idle, effeminate people; though ſuch a poinpous deſcrip- 
tion would have ill ſuited the wiſe Neitor, it excellently agrees 
with the vain Alcinous. | | 
v. 135. Like poplar-leaves wh n Zephyr fans the greve.] There 
is ſome obſcurity in this ſhort alluſion, and ſome refer it to the 
work, others to the damſels employed in work: Euſtathius is of 
the opinion that it alludes to the damſels, and expreſſes the quick 
and continued motions of their hands: I have followed this inter- 
pretation, and think that Homer intended to illuſtrate that quick 
and intermingled motion, by comparing them to the branches of 
a poplar agitated by winds, all at once in motien, fome beading this, 
ſome that way. The other interpretations are more forced, and leſs 
intelligible.” a | 
v. 107. [Of the original.] 


Kaiportuy N ö 9s ddt U EARN, | 


This paſlage is not without difficulty; ſome of the ancients un- 
derſtood it to ſignify the thickneſs and cloſeneſs of the texture 
Which was ſo compaQly wrought that oil could not penetrate it; 
others thought it exprefſed the ſmoothneſs and ſoftneſs of it, as if, 
oil ſcemed to flow from it; or laſtly, that it ſhone with ſuch a 


plotſy colour as looked like oil. Dacier renders the verſe according 
to the opinion firſt recited. | 


So cloſe the work, that oil diffus'd in vain 
Glides off innoxious and without a (tain. 


Any of theſe - interpretations make the paſſage intelligible (though 
| think the deſcription dees better without it) Ir is left to the 


* 


judgment of the reader Which to prefer; they are all to be found 
in Euſtathius. 
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Than works of female ſkill, their women's pride, 

The flying ſhuttle thro the threads to guide: 

Pallas to theſe her double gifts imparts, 140 
Inventive genius, and induſtrious arts, 


Cloſe to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, 
From ſtorms defended and inclement ſkies: 


v. 138, --- works of F male fe I", their ev:men's pride] We may 
eather from what Homer here relates concerning the ſkill of theſe 
Phæacian damlels, that they were fam.d for theſe works of curio- 
fity : the Corcy'tans were much given to traffic, and perhaps they 
might bring ſlaves from the Sidontans, who inſtructed. them in 
theſe manufiftures. Dacier. 5 

v. 1:2, Cliſe to the gates @ ſpactous garden lies] This famous gar- 
den of Alcinous contains no more then four acres of ground, which 
in thoſe times of fimplicity was thought a large one even for a 
prince. It is laid out as Euftathius oblerves, into three parts: a 
grove for fruits and ſhade, a vineyar1, and an al'viment for olives: 
and herbs. It is watered with two founiyns, the one ſupplies the 
palace and town, the other the garden and the flowers. But it may 
be aſked what reality there 1s in the relation, and whether any trees 
bear fruit all the year in this iNano ? Euſtathius obſerves, that ex- 
perience teaches the contrary, and that it: is only. true of the greate(t: 
part of the year; Homer, adds be, diſguiſes the true ſituation of. 
the Phaacians, and here delcribes it as one of the hap»y. iflands;, 


at once to inrich his poetry, and to avoid a diſcovery of his. poetica! 


exaggeration, The relation is true of other places, if Pliny and 
Theophraſtus deſerve credit, as Dacier obſerves.z thus the citron 
bears during the whole year fruits and flowers. Arbos ipſa om-. 
© nibus horis pomifera, aliis cadent'ibus, ahis matureſcentibus, aliis 
«© vero ſubnaſceatibus.” The ſame is related of other trees by Pl-ny :. 
„ Novuſque fructus in his cum annotino pendet z** he affi ms the 
like of the pine, *©* Habet fructum matureſcentem, habet proximo 
«© anno ad maturitatern, venturum, ac deinde tertio,” & c. So that 


what Homer relates is in itſelf true, though not entirely of Phæacia. Or 


perhaps it might be only intended for a more beautiful and poetica! 
manner of deſcribing the conſtant ſueceſſion of one fruit after another 
in à fertile climate. 


— — Figs og figs ariſe, 


Ariſtotle applies this hemilec ſcoffingly to. the ſycophants of 


Athens: he was about to leave that city upon its rejoicing at the 
death of Socrates : and, quoting this verſe, he ſaid be would not 
live in a-place whe:e | | 


— — [p49 Mt C0 FT E (Lx. 


alluding to the derivation of the word ſycophant. Euſtathius. 


Y 
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Four acres was th' allotted ſpace of ground, 

Fenc'd with a green encloſure all around, 145 
Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mould ; 

The red'ning apple ripens here to gold. 

Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, 

With deeper red the full pomegranate glows, 

The branch here bends beneath the weighty pear, 150 
And verdant olives flouriſh round the year. 

The balmy ſpirit of the weſtern gale 

Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail : 

Each dropping pear a following pear ſupplies, 

On apples apples, figs on figs ariſe : 155 
The fame mild ſeaſon gives the blooms to blow, 

'The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 


Here order'd vines in equal ranks appear, 


With all th' united labours of the year. 


Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the ſun, 


To underſtand this paſſage aright, it is neceſſary to know the 
manner of ordering the vintaze amongſt the Greeks Firſt, they 
carried all the grapes they gathered into a houle for a ſeaſon; at- 
terwards they expoſed them ten days to the fun, and let them lie 
abroad a; many nights in the freſhneſs of me sic; then they kept 
them hve days in cool ſhades, and on the fi:th hey trod them, and 
put the wine into veſſels. This we learn from Heſiod: ipſzy, 
v. 229. 

——— Wl; erm Tu: S v5; 

AEcca; & ne Lexa I afadle tow 0:73 wtlag 

IIeile J (vga; ic, x Te; 2:96 2 hr, 

Awe Aire π οννι . 


Homer diſlinguiſhes the whole into three orders: firſt, the grapes 
that have al eady been exaied to the lun are trod; the ſecond order 
i> of the grapes that are expoied, lle the others are treading z 


and the thid, of thoſe that are tips to be gathered, while the others 


are thus ordering. Homer himſelf thus expiains it, by ſaying, that 
whi'e ſome vines were loaded with black and mature grapes, others 
were green, or but juſt turning to blackteſs, Homer undoubtedly 


{ounds this poeticai relation upon oulerving forme vines that bore 
fruit thrice annually. Pliny aftirm: thi, to be true, lib. xvi. cap. 27. 
Vites quidem & trifere ſunt, quas ob id infeuae vocant, quo- 


*© nizam in 1s aliæ, maturcicunt, allæ tyrgcſunt, ali floregt.” 
Daciar, 
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Some to unload the fertile branches run, 162 

gome dry the black ning cluſters in the ſun, 

Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 

The groaning preſſes ſoam with floods of wine. 

Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, 

Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny fide. 165 K. 

And there in autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. | 
Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 

In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 

Two plenteous fountains the whole proſpect crown'd ; 

This thro” the gardens leads its ſtreams around, 150: 

Viſits each plant, and waters all the ground : 

While that in pipes beneath the palace flows, 

And thence its current on the town beſtows ; 

To various uſe their various ſtreams they bring, 

The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 17 
Such were the glories which the gods ordain'd, 

To grace Alcinous, and his happy land. 

Ev'n from the chief, who men and nations knew. 

Th unwonted ſcene ſurpriſe and rapture drew; 


” 


91 


In pleaſing thought he ran the proſpect o'er, tf 


Then haſty enter'd at the lofty door. 

Night now approaching, in the palace ſtand, 

With goblets crown'd, the rulers of the land ; 

Prepar'd for reit, and off 'ring to the * god 

Who bears the virtue of the ſleepy rod. .185 
Unſeen he glided through the joyous croud, i 
With darkneſs circled, and an ambient cloud. 


* Mercury, 


v. 184. Prepar d for reſt, and off 'ring to th ped 
Wha bears the virtue of the ſleepy red.] 


I have already explained from Athenzus this cuſtom of offering to 
Mercury at the concluſion of entertainments: he was thought by 
the ancients to preſide over ſieep : Dat ſoranos adimitque, ” Ace 
cording to Horace, as Dacier obſerves. Ia following ages this-prac- 
tice was altered, and they ofered not to Mercury, but to Jove the 
PerfeCter, or to Zi; Tihe-, | 


Long v worn with griefs, and long without a friend. 
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Direct to great Alcinous' throne he came, 
And proſtrate fell before th imperial dame. 
Then from around him dropp'd the vale of night ; 199 
Sudden he ſhines, and manifeſt to ſight. 5 
The noble gaze, with awful fear oppreſt; 

Silent they gaze, and eye the god- like gueſt. 

Daughter of great Rhexenor ! (thus began | 
Low at her knees, the much induring man) 195 
To thee, thy conſort, and this royal train, 
To all that ſhare the bleſſings of your reign, 
A ſuppliant bends : oh pity human woe! 
"Tis what the happy to th' unhappy owe. 


A.wretched exile to his country ſend, 200 


v. 190. Then from 7 Dim „ dropy d the weil of night.] If this 


whole ſtory of the veil of air had been told ſimply and nakedly, it 


would imply no more than that Ulyfles arr ved without being diſ- 
covered z and the breaking of the veil denotes his firſt coming into 
ſieht, in the preſence of th= queen, But Homer ſteps out of the 
vulgar road of an hiſtorian, and clothes it with a ſublimity worthy 


of heroic poetry. In we fame manner Virgil diſcovers his Aneas 
to Dido: | 


«c 


_ — Can e repente 
* Scindtt ſe nubes, & in acra purgat apertum.“' 


Scaliger prefers theſe verſes to thoſe of Homer, and pe rhaps with 
300d reaſon ; he calls the laſt part of the tecoad verſe a divine addi- 
tio; and indeed it is far more beautiful than the dee pal Y- an of 
tHlomer, 

V. 196. Toth Ec, thy Comjort, aud 1151 royal train. ] Minerva com- 
manded Ulyſſes to ſapphcate the queer : why then 
the directions of the goddeſe, aud nat only : ddrels himlelt to Alei- 
nus, but to the reſt of the atlembly ? Spondanus anſwers, tifat 
Ulzſies adapt: himſelf to the preſent circumſtences, and ſeeing the 
King and other peers in the ſatne aſſembly, he thought it improper 
not to take notice of th-m : he theretor e addreiles kinfelf to all, 
that he may make all his friends. But then does not Minerva give. 
improper een ? and is not Ulyſies more wiſe than the goddeſs 
of wildora ? The true reaion i may perhaps be, that Ulyſſes 
really complies with the i Injune tient of the goddeſs ; ſhe commands 
him to addrels himſelf to the aueen and he does fo ; this I take 
to mean chiefly or primarily, but not exciuſively of the king: if the 
paſſage be thut underſtood, it folves the onjectinn, 

v. 200. A wretched exile in bis cut fend) U! lyſſes here ſpeaks 
ry conciiely : and he may ſcem to break abruptly into the ſubjeR 


25 


dos he exceed 
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So may the gods your better days increaſe, 

And all your joys deſcend on all your race. 

So reign for ever on your country's breaſt, 

_ Your people bleſſing, by your people bleſt ! 205 
Then to the genial hearth he bow'd bis face, 

And humbled in the aſhes took his place. 

Silence enſu'd. The eldeſt firſt began, 


Echeneus ſage, a venerable man ! 


of his petition, without letting the audience either into the know. 
ledge of his condition or perſon. Was this a proper-method to pre- 
vail over an aſſembly of ſtrangers? But his geſture ſpoke for him, 
he threw himſelf into the poſture of a ſuppliant, and the perſons of 
all ſuppliants were eſteemed to be ſacred: he declared himſelf to be 
a man in calsmity, and reſerves his ſtory to be told more at large, 
when the ſurpriſe of the Phæacians at the ſudden appearance of a 
ftiranger was over ; this conciſeneſs therefo e is not blameable, but 
rather an inſtance of Home: 's judgment, who knows when to be 
ſort, and when to be copious. | 
207. And humbled in the aſhes took his place.] This was the cuſ- 
tom of ſuppliants; they betook themſelves to the hearth as ſacred, 
- «nd a place of refuge. It was particularly in the protection of Veſta: 
thus Tuily, lib. 1. de Natura Deorum 5 “ Nomen veſtæ ſumptum 
«© elt a Gizcis, ea eſt enim quæ iliis £54 dicitur, juſque ejus ad 
6 aras, & focos peitinet.” Apollonius likewile, as Spondanus ob- 
ſerver, takes notice of this cuſtom of ſuppliants 
To & Ai, xai avaudn,, td lin Aug 
Ia, 478 d. un Ng iN t ruα u, 


That is, they betook themſelves to the hearth, and there fat 
mute, which is the cuitom of all unhappy ſuppitants. If it was 
2 cuſtom, as Ancllonins obſerves, to fit mute, this gives another rea- 
ſon why Ulyſſes uſed but few words in his ſuppl:cation : he had 
greatly outraged a p:achice that was eſtabliſned as ſacred amoayſt 
the Greeks, and had no! ated in the cbaraQer of a ſuppliant, if 
he had lanched aut into a long oration, | 

This was the molt ſure and effectual way of ſapplication ; thus 
when Themiſtocies fled to Admetus king of the Moloftians, he 
placed himſelf before the hearth, and was received, thoug" that 
king had formerly vowed his deſtruction. Plutarch indeed calls it 
an unuſuzl way of ſupplicativn, but that proceeded from his car- 
rying a child in his arms to move the greater compaſſion, not from 
his throwing himſelf into the proteQion of the houſhold gods. 

v. 209. fichen:us ſage, &c.) The expreflion in the original, as 
Dacier obſerves, is remarkable: © Echeneus an old man, whe 
„ knew many ancient, and great variety of things; he was wiſe 
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Whoſe well-taught mind the preſent age ſurpaſt, 
And join'd to that th' experience of the laſt. 
Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence. 

Oh ſight (he cry'd) diſhoneſt and unjuſt ! 
A gueſt, a firanger, ſeated in the duſt ! 
To raiſe the lowly ſuppliant from the ground 
Befits a monarch. Lo! the peers around 
But watt thy word, the gentle gueſt to grace, 
And ſeat him fair in ſome diſtinguiſh'd place. 
Let firſt the herald due libation pay 
To Jove, who guides the wand'rer on his way; 
Then ſet the genial banquet in his view, 
And give the ſtranger-gueſt a ſtranger's due. 

His fage advice the liſt'ning king obeys, | 
He ſtretch'd his hand the prudent chief to raiſe, 225 
And from his ſeat Laodamas remoy'd, | 
(The monarch's offspring, and his beſt beloy'd) 

There next his fide the god-like hero ſat ; 

With ſtars of ſilver ſhone the bed of ſtate. 
The golden ew'r a beauteous handmaid brings, 230 
Replenith'd from the cool tranſlucent ſprings, 

W hoſe poliſh'd vaſe with copious ftreams pple 

A ſilver laver, of capacious ſize. 

The table next in regal order ſpread, 
The plittring caniſters are heap'd with bread : 235 
Viands of various kinds invite the taſte, 

Of choiceſt ſort and ſavour, rich repalt ! 


237 


210 


215 


by long experience, and by being converſant in ancient ſtory: the 
author of the book of Wiſdom ſpeœaks almolt in the ſame expreſſions: 
++ Scit præterita & de futuris æſtimat.“ 

v. 226. Ard from bis ſeat Laedamas rem 41 Plutarch in his 
Sympoſiacs diſcuſſes a queſtion, whether the maſter of the feaſt ſhould 
place his gueſts, or let them ſeat themſelves promiſcuoully : he 
there commends this conduct of Alcinous, as an inſtance of a cour- 
teous diſpoſition and great humanity, who gave a place of dignity 
to a ſtranger ard ſuppliant. 


VOI. I 
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Thus feaſting high, Alcinous gave the ſign, 
And bade the herald pour the roſy wine. 

Let all around the due libation pay 

To Jove, who guides the wand'rer on his way. 

He ſaid, 
The circling goblet moves from hand to hand : 
Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of man 
Alcinous then, with aſpec mild, began. 

Princes and peers attend! while we impart 
To you, the thoughts of no inhuman heart. 
Now pleas'd and fatiate from the ſocial rite 
Repair we to the bleſſings of the night: 

But with the rifing day, aſſembled here 

Let all th' elders of the land appear, 

Pious obſerve our hoſpitable laws, 

And heav'n propitiate in the ſtranger's cauſe : 
Then join'd in council, proper means explore 
Safe to tran{port him to the wiſht-for ſhore: 
(How diſtant that, imports not us to know, 
Nor weigh the labour but relieve the woe) 
Meantime, nor harm nor anguiſh let him bear : 
This interval, heay'n truſts him to our care; 
But to his native land our Charge reſign'd 


Pontonus heard the king's command; 
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260 


Heayn's is his life to come, and all the woes behind. 


Then muſt he ſuffer what the fates ordain ; 
For fate has wove the thread of life with pain, 


And twins ev'n from the birth, are miſery and man! 


But if deſcending from th' Olympian bow'r, 
Gracious approach us ſome immortal pow'r 


v. 220 --——= the due libatin Fay 


205 


We have already {cen that the Whole allem bi) Was 290! t to pour J- 


bat ions to Mercy: y. 
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If in that form thou com'ſt a gueſt divine: 
Some high event the conſcious gods defign. 
As yet, unbid they never grac'd our feaſt, 
The ſolemn ſacrifice call'd down the gueſt; 
Then manifeſt of heav'n the viſion ſtood, 
And to our eyes familiar was the god, 

Oft with ſome favour'd traveller they ſtray, 
And ſhine before him all the deſert way : 


With ſocial intercourſe, and face to face, 75 
The friends and guardians of our pious race. 

So near approach we their celeſtial kind, 

By juſtice, truth, and probity of mind; 

As our dire neighbours of Cyclopæan birth, 

Match in fierce wrong, the giant-ſons of earth. 280 


v. 277. So near appriach awe their celeflial kind, & c] There is 

ſome intricacy in this paſſage, and much labour has been uf<d to ex- 
plain it. Some would have it to imply, that“ we are as nearly al- 
« lied to the gods, as the Cyclops and giants, who are deſcended 
from them; and if the gods frequently appear to theſe giants who 
** defy them; how much more may it be expected by the Phezcians 
& to enjoy that favour, who reverence and adore them?“ Evitathius 
explains it after another method; Alcinous had conceived a fixed 
hatred 2gainſt the race of the Cyclops, who had expelled the Phæacians 
from their country, and forced ther to ſeek a new habitation 3 he 
here expreſſes that hatred, and ſays, that the Phæacians reſemble 
the gods as much in goodneſs, as the Cyclops and giants one the 
other in impiety: he illuſtrates it, by ſhewing that the expreſſion has 
the ſame import as ifwe ſhould ſay that Socrates comes as near fo 
Plato in virtue, as Anytus and Meiitus to one another in wicked- 
nels ; and indeed the conſtruction will be ealy, by underſtanding 
AAAny%s in the ſecond verſe, 
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I have already ſpoken of the preſence of the gods at the ſacrifices, 
in a former note upon the Odyſſey : this frequent intercourſe of the 
gods was agreeable to the theology of the ancients ; but why then 
is Alcinous furpiized at the appearance of Ulyſſes, whom he looks 
upon as a god, if ſuch favours ate frequent? Spondanus replies, that 
it is the unuſualnels cf the time, not the appearance, that ſurpriſes 
Alcinous z the gods appeared either at their ſacrifices, or in their 
journeys, and therefore he looks upon this viſit asa thing extraordi- 
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Let no ſuch thought (with modeſt grace rejoin'd 
The prudent Greek) poſſeſs the royal mind. 
Alas! a mortal, like thyſelf, am I; 
No glorious native of yon azure ſky : 
In form, ah how unlike their heav'nly kind ? 285 
How more inferior in the gifts of mind ? 
Alas, a mortal! moſt oppreſt of thoſe 
Whom fate has loaded with a weight of woes ; 
By a fad train of miſeries alone 
Diſtinguiſh'd long, and ſecond now to none ! 290 
By heav'ns high will compell'd from ſhore to ſhore ; 
With heav'n's high will prepar'd to ſuffer more. 
What hiſtories of toil could 1 declare? 
Bat ſtill long-weary'd nature wants repair; 
Spent with fatigue, and ſhrunk with pining faſt, 295 
My craving bowels ſtill require repaſt. 
Howe'er the noble, ſuff'ring mind, may grieve 
Its load of anguiſh, and diſdain to live; 
Neceſſity demands our daily bread ; 
Hunger is inſolent, and will be fed. 309 
But finiſh, oh ye peers ! what you propoſe, 
And let the morrow's dawn conclude my woes. 
Pleas'd will I ſuffer all the gods ordain, 
To ſee my ſoil, my ſon, wy friends again. 
That view vouchſaf d, let inſtant death ſurpriſe 305 
With ever-during ſhade theſe happy eyes! 


v. 305. That wiew wouchſaf d, let inſtant death, &c.] It is very 
neceſſary to recall frequently to the readers mind the defire Ulyſſes 
has to reach his own country; and to fhew that he is abſent not by 
choice, but neceſſity; all the diſuiders in his kingdom happen by 
1ea{on of his abſence ; it is therefore neceſſary to ſet the deſire of 
his return in the ſtrongeſt point of light, that he may not ſeem acceſ- 
fary to thule diſorders, by being abſent when it was in his power to 
return. It is obſervable that Ulyſſes does not here make any men- 
tion of Penelope, w hom he ſcarce ever omits in other places, as one 
of the chief inducements to wiſh for his country; the reaſon of his 
filence, ſays Eultathius, is, becauſe he is unwilling to abate the 


tavout of Alcinous, by a dilcovery that would ſhew it was impoſſible 
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Th' aſſembled peers with gen'ral praiſe approv'd 

His pleaded reaſon, and the ſuit he mov'd. 

Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 

And to the gifts of balmy fleep repairs. oY 

Ulyſſes in the regal walls alone 

Remain'd : beſide him, on a ſplendid throne, 

Divine Arete and Alcinous ſhone. 

The queen, on nearer view, the guelt ſurvey'd 

Rob'd in the garments her own hands had made; 315 

Not without wonder ſeen. Then thus began, 

Her words addreſſing to the god-like man. 
Cam'ſt thou not hither, wond'rous ſtranger ! fay, 

From lands remote, and o'er a length of fea : 

Tell then whence art thou? whence that princely air? 

And robes like theſe, ſo recent and ſo fair! 421 
Hard is the taſk, oh princeſs ! you impoſe: 

(Thus ſighing ſpoke the man of many woes) 


for him to marry his daughter; ſuch a diſcovery might make the king 
proceed more coolly towards his tranſportation, whereas it wou'd 
afterwards be leſs dangerous, when he has had an opportunity fully 
to engage him in his favour. | | | 
| v 322. Hard is the taſk, ch princeſs!] Eneas in Virgil ſpeaks to 
1 Venus after the ſame manner, as U.ylſcs to Arete, 
| O dea, fi prima repetens ab orig ine pergam, 
| Et vacet annales neſtrorum audire laborum, 
* Ante diem clauſo componet veſper Oiympo.” 
Scaliger obſerves that Virgil ſo far exceeds the verſes of Homer, that 
they will not even bear a compariſon , he is ſuperiour almoſt in every 
word; for inſtance; he renders, Tinve4ew;, by , prima ab origine,“ 
and adds the word © vacet' beautifully; and ſtill more beautifully 
he tranſlates 9Aaz wndea, annales noftrorum audire laborum;“ 
and laſtly he paraphraſes the word 4;y«a:icy by a mult harmonious 
.* line, | 


Ante diem clauſo componet veſper Olympo.““ 


W hich excellently deſcribes the multitude of the ſufferings of A- 
2 which could not be comprehended in the relation of a Whole 
|} 
| will not deny but that Virgil excels Homer in this and many 
other paſſages which he boriows from him: but then is it a jult 
concluſion to infer, after the manner of Scaliger, that Virgil is a 
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The long, the mournful ſeries to relate 

Of all my ſorrows ſent by heav'n and fate! 325 
Yet what you aſk, attend. An ifland lies 

Beyond theſe tracts, and under other ſkies, 

Ogygia nam'd, in ocean's wat'ry arms: 

Where dwells Calypſo, dreadful in her charms ! 
Remote from gods or men ſhe holds her rein, 330 
Amid the terrours of the roiling main. 


better poet than Home: ? To conclude from particulars to generals is 
a falſe way of arguing. It is as if in a compariſon of two perſons, a 
man ſhoujd tom ſingle features give a ſuperiority of beauty, which 
is only tc be gathered frem the ſymmetry of the whole body, 

v. 326. Let What you aſh, attend. Homer here gives a ſum- 
mary of the ſubject ot the two preceding books : this recapituls tion 
canuot indeed be avoided, becauſe it is neceſſury to let Alcinous into 
his ſtory, and this cannot be done without a repetition ; but generally 
all repetitions are tedious: the reader is offcnded when that is re— 
lated which he Knows already : he receives no new inſtruction to en- 
tertain his Judgment, nor any new celcriptions to excite his curicfit y, 
and by theie means the very foul of poetry is extinguiſhed, and it 
\ becomes un{p rited and lifelefs. When therefore repetitions are ab- 
ſolutely neceflary, they ought always to be ſhort; and I may appeal 
to the rcaver if he is not tired with meny in Homer, eſpecially when 
made in the very ſame words? Here indeed Ulyſſes tells his ſtory 
but in part; the qucen aſked him who he was; but he paſſes over 
this without any reply, 2nd reſerves the greateſt part of his ſtory to 
a time of more leiſure, tbat he may diſcover himlelf to a better ad- 
vantage before the whole peerage of the Phæacians. I do not always 
conderan even the verbal repetions of Homer; ſometimes as in em- 
baſſies they may be neceſſary, becauſe every wird is ſtamped with 
zuthority, and perbaps they might be cuſtomary in Homer's times; 
if they were not, he had too fruitful an invention not to have varied 
his thoughts and expreſſions. Boftu obſerves, that with reſpect to 
repetition*, Virgil is more exact than Homer; for inſtance, in the 
fieſt book of the ZAneis, when Areas is repeating his ſufferings to 
Venus, ſhe interrupts him to give him comfort; 

Nec plura querentem 
„ Paiſa Venus, medio fic interfata dolore eſt“ 


and in the third book, where good manners obliged this Eero to re- 
late his {tory at the requeſt of Andiomache, the poet prevents it by 
introducing Helenus, who hinders the repetition, | 

v. 330. Remote from g5ds or nen ſbe hel! her rein] Homer has 
the ſecret art of introducing the beſt inſttuctions, in the midſt ct 
the plaineſt narrations. He has deſeribed the unworthy pafkun ot 


\ 
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Me, only me, the hand of {ortune hore 
Unbleſt ! to tread that interdicted ſhore : 
When Jove tremendous in the fable deeps 
Lanch'd his red lightning at our ſcatter'd ſhips: 335 
Then, all my fleet, and all my followers loſt, | 
Sole on a plank, on boiling furges toſt, 
Heav'n drove my wreck th' Ogygian iſle to find, 

Full nine days floating to the wave and wind. 
Met by the goddeſs there with open arms, 340 
She brib'd my ſtay with more than human charms; 
Nay promis'd, vainly promis'd, to beſtow 
Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. 

But all her blandiſhments ſucceſsleſs prove, 

Jo baniſh from my breaſt my country's love. 345 
I ſtay reluctant ſev'n continu'd years, | 
And water her ambroſial couch with tears. 
The eighth, ſhe voluntary moves to part, 

Or Urg'd by Jove, or her own changeful heart. 


the gaddeſs Calypſo, and the indecent advances ſhe made to Jetsic 
him from his country. It is poffible this relation might make ſome 
impreſſions upon the mind of the reader, inconſiſtent with exact mor- 
ality : what antidote then does Homer adminiſter to «xpel this poiſon ? 
he does not content himſelf with ſetting the chaſtity of CENMIOPE in 
oppalitioa to the looſe deſires of Calypſo, and ſhewing the great ad- 
vantage the mortal has over the goddets ; but he hefe diſcovers the 
fountain frota whence this weakneſs riſes, by ſaying, that neither man 
nor gods frequented this iſland 3 on ene hand the abſence of the gods, 
and on he other the infrequency of objects, made her yield at the 
ſight of the firſt that appears. Every o! AE is dangerous in ſolitude, 


eſpe ially as Homer expreſſes it, if we have no cemmerce with the 
8 Dacier. 


314. But all her Fane upments ſuccefsleſs prove, ] Dacier 
255 eultatl ius afligns the reaſon of the refulal of Uiyſfes to comply 
With the proſfars of Calypſo, to foiſake his wife and-country : it way 
becanic he knew that wornen in love promiſe more than they either 
can, or intend to perform. An inſinuation, that he would have com- 
plied if he had thought the goddeſs would, or could have performed 
her promiſes. But this is contrary to the character of Uityſles, whole 
greateſt glory it is, not to have liſteued even to a goddeſs, In this 
view he ceaſes to be an hero, and his return is no longer a virtue, 
but he returns only becaule he found not a temptation ſufficient to 
keep him from his country, 
M 4 
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A raft was form'd to croſs the ſurging ſea ; 350 
Herſelf ſupply'd the ſtores and rich array ; 

And gave the gales to waft me on the way. 

In ſey'nteen days appear'd your pleaſing coaſt, 

And woody mountains half in vapours loſt. 

Joy touch'd my ſoul : my ſoul was joy'd in vain, 355 
For angry Neptune rous'd the raging main ; 

The wild winds whiſtle, and the billows roar ; 

The ſplitting raft the furious tempeſt tore; 


And ſtorms vindictive intercept the ſhore. 


Soon as their rage ſubſides, the ſeas I brave 360 
With naked force, and ſhoot along the wave, 

To reach this ile : but there my hopes were loſt, 
The ſurge impell'd me on a craggy coaſt. 

I chole the ſafer ſea, and chanc'd to find 

A river's mouth impervious to the wind, 365 
And clear of rocks. I fainted by the flood; 

Then took the ſhelter of the neighb'ring wood, 

"T'was night; and cover'd in the foliage deep; 

Jove plung'd my ſenſes in the death of ſleep. 

All night I flept, oblivious of my pain: 370 
Aurora dawn'd, and Phœbus ſhin'd in vain, 

Nor *till oblique he ſlop'd his ev'ning ray, 

Had Somnus dry'd the balmy dews away. 

Then female voices from the ſhore I heard: | 

A maid amidſt them, goddeſs-like, appear'd : 375 
To her I ſud, ſhe pity'd my diſtreſs; 

Like thee in beauty, nor in virtue leſs. 

Who from ſuch youth cou'd hope conſid'rate care ? 

In youth and beauty wiſdom 1s but rare ! 


v. 370. In youth and becuty wiſdom is but rare !l] In the preceding 
line Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet immediately changes the words 


into the maſculine gender, for grammatically it ought to be ve 
rim avidoacav, Homer makes this alteration to pay the greater 


compliment to Nauficaa, and he intends to exprels by it, that nei: 
ther woman nor man of her years could be expected to have ſuch 
remaikable diſcretion. Fuſtath us. 

A, A, ; | 
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She gave me life, reliev'd with juſt ſupplies 3%@ 
My wants, and lent theſe robes that ſtrike your eyes. 
This is the truth: and oh ye pow'rs on high! 
Forbid that want ſhould fink me to a lye. 

To this the king. Our daughter but expreſt 
Her cares imperfect to our god-like gueſt. 293 
Suppliant to her, ſince firſt he choſe to pray, 
Why not herſelf did ſhe conduct the way, 
And with her handmaids to our court convey *? 

Hero and king! (Ulyſſes thus reply'd) 
Nor blame her faultleſs, nor ſuſpect of pride 399 


Such ſentences being very frequent in the Odyſſey; it may not 
de i;nproper to obſerve, of what beauty a ſentence is in epic poetry, 
A ſentence may be defined, a moral inſtruction couched in a few 
words. Rapin aſſerts, that ſentences are more proper in dramatic 
than heroic poetry: for natration is the eſſential character of it, and 
t ought to be one continued thread of difcourſe, ſimple and natural, 
without an affectation of figuies, or moral reficQions ; that energy 
which ſome pretend to collect and incloſe within a {nail compals of 
words, is wont extremely to weaken the reſt of the diſcourfe, ara 
give it a forced air: it ſeeins to jut out of the ſtructure of the 
poem, and to be independent of it: he blames Homer tor icattering 
lis ſentences too plentifully though his poeſy, and calls it an 
affectation and imperfegion. Thele obhjedions wou'd undoub'edly. 
be of weight, if the ſentences were ſo introduced as to break the 
thread of nairation, as Rapin rightly obſerves. But is this the caſe 
with relation 190 Homer ? He puts them into the mouth of the 
a ort themſelves, and the narration goes on without the leaſt inter- 
ruption ; it is not the poet who ſpeaks, nor does he ſuſpend the 
narratioa to make a refined reflection, or give us a ſentence of 
morality, Is his poetry the worſe, becauſe he makes liis agents 
ſpeak weightily and ſententiouſly ? It is true, ſentences uſed without 
moderation are abſurd in epic poetry ; they give it a ſeriouſneſs that 
1s more becoming the gravity of philoſophers, than tbe ſpirit and 
majeſty of poetry, Boſſu judiciouſly obſerves, that ſuch thoughts 
have in their very nature a certain kind of calm wiſdom that is con- 
trary to the paſſions; but, ſays he, ſentences make a poem uſeful, ard 
it ſeerns natural to imagine, that the more a work is embelliſhed with 
them, the more it deſerves that general approbation which Horace 
promiſes to thoſe who have the art to mix the profitable with the 
pleaſant. In ſhort, ſentences are not only allowable, but beautiful 


in heroic poetry, if they are introduced with propriety and without 
aſfectation. 
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She bade me follow in th' attendant train; 
But fear and rev'rence did my ſteps detain, 
Leſt raſh ſuſpicion might alarm thy mind: 
Man's of a jealous and miſtaking kind. 
Far from my ſoul (he cry'd) the gods efface 
All wrath il|l-grounded, and ſuſpicion baſe ! 395 
Whate'er is honeſt, ſtranger, J approve, 
And would to Phœbus, Pallas, and to Jove, 
Such as thou art, thy thought and mine were one, 
Nor thou unwilling to be call'd my ſon, 408 


V. 291. She bade me follow ome 
But fear and rev'rence, &c] 


This is dire ly contrary to what is before aſſerted in the preceding 
book, whe: e Nauſiena forbids Ulytles to attend her, to avoid ſuſpicion 
and Nander, ls not Ulyſſes then guilty of falſhocd, and is not 
tal hood beneath the character of a hero ? Euſtathius e that 
Ulyſſes is guiity, pavigx; J ür delas; 3 and he adds, that a wite man may 
do ſometimes opportunely: *On722 dy wont © nary 0 ropes. | fear 
this conceflicn of the biſhop” $ would not pals for good caſuilt'y in 
theſe ages. Spondanus is of the ſame opinion as Euſtathius; Vir 
, prudens certo loco & tempore me adaciis officiociſſimis uti novit.“ 
Dacier confeſſes that he men bit diſguiſes the truth. It will be 
diſncult to vindicate Ulviles from the imputation, if the notions of 
truth and faifiood were as [ict in former, as in theſe ages: but we 
muit not meaſure by this ſtandard : it is certain that anciently lying 

wes reckoned no crime by a whole nation; and it ſtill bears a diſpute, 
Aa owne E:16-loquinm fit mendacium ?” Somme caſuiſts allow of 
the © officoſum mendacium,“ and ſuch is this of Viyfles, Intirely 
complimental and oithcions. 

v. 400. Mer thou unwilling is be calld my ſon.) The ancients ob- 
ſerve, that Alcicous very artful ly inſerts this propoſition to Ulyſ- 
ſes, to prove his veracity. I; he had embraced it without heſita- 
t on, de would have concluded him an impoſtor; for it is not con- 
ceivable that he ſhou'd reject all the temptation to marriage made 
him by Calypſo a goddeſs, and yet immediately embrace this offer 
of Alcinous to marry his daughter, But if we take the paſſage in 
another ſenſe, and believe that Alcinous ſpoke fincerely without 
apy ſecret ſuſpicions, yet his conduct is juſtifiable. It has I con- 
fels appeared ſlic:king, that Aleinous, a king, ſhould at the very 


firſt interview offer Ly daughter to a ſtranger, who might be a 


vagrant and impoſtor: but examples are frequent in antiquity of 
marriages thus e Be between ſtrangers, and with as little he- 
fitation : thus Bellerophon, Tydeus, and Polinyces were married. 
G eat perſonages regarded not riches, but were only ſolicitous to 
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In ſuch alliance could'ſt thou with to join, 

A palace ſtor'd with treaſures ſhould be thine. 

But if reluctant, who ſhall force thy ſtay ? 

Jove bids to ſet the ſtranger on his way, 

And ſhips ſhall wait thee with the morning ray, 405 
"Till then, let ſlumber cloſe thy careful eyes; 

The wakeful mariners ſhall watch the ſkies, 

And ſeize the moment when the breezes riſe: 

Then gently waft thee to the pleaſing ſhore, 

Where thy ſoul reſts, and labour is no more, 410 
Far as Eubza tho' thy country lay, 

Our ſhips with eaſe tranſport thee in a day, 

Thither of old, earth's “ giant-ſon to view, 

On wings of winds with Radamanth they flew : 

'This land, from whence their morning courſe begun, 
Saw them returning with the ſetting ſun, 416 


procure worthy kuſbands for their daughters, and birth and virtue 
vere the beſt recommendations. | | 

It is obſervable that in the original there is a chaſm, an infinitive 
mood without any thing to govern it; we muſt therefore ſupply the 
Word £9:Xc:5 to make it right conſtruction. Euſtathius. 

v. 411. Far as Eubza thy" thy country lay.] Eubza, as Euſtathiue 
obleives, is really far diſtant from Corcyra, the country of the Phæa- 
cians : but Alcinous ſtill makes it more diſtant, by placing it in 
anther part of the world, and deſcribing it as one of the Fortunate 
ilands: for in the fourth book Rhadamanthus is faid to inkabit the 
Elyſian ficlds. Alcinous therefore endeavours to have it believed. 
that his iſle is near thoſe fields, by aſſerting that Rhadamanthus made 
uſe of Phæaclan veliels in his voyage to Tityus. Euſtathius further 
adds, that Rhadamanthus was a priuce of great juſtice, aad Tityus a 
perton of great impiety, and that he made this voyage to bring him 
over to more virtuous diſpoſitions, 


v. 415. This land from whence their morning courſe begun, 
Saw them returning with the ſetting ſun,] 


if Homer had given the true ſituation of Corcyra as it really lies 
oppolite to Epirus, yet the hyperbole of ſailing thence to Eubza and 
returning in the ſame day, had been utterly an impoſſibility ; for 
in ſailing thither, they mutt paſs the Ionian and Icarian ſeas, and 
double the Peloponneſus. But the fiction is yet more extravagant, 
by the poet's placing it till more diſtagt near the Fortunate Iſlands, 


* T ityus, 
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Your eyes ſhall witneſs and confirm my tale, 

Our youth how dext'rous, and how fleet our fail, 

When juſtly tim'd with equal ſweep they row, 

And ocean whitens in long tracks below. 420 
Thus he, No word th' experienc'd man replies, 

But thus to heav'n (and heav'nward lifts his eyes) 

O Jove! oh father! what the king accords 

Do thou make perfect! ſacred be his words! 

Wide o'er the world Alcinous' glory ſhine ! 425 

Let fame be his, and-ah ! my country mine! 
Meantime Arete, for the hour of reſt 

Ordains the fleecy couch, and cov'ring veſt : 

Bids her fair train the purple quilts prepare, 

And the thick carpets ſpread with buſy care. 430 


But what is impoſſible for veſſels to effect, that are as ſwift as birds, 
aud can ſail with the rapidity of a thought? EuRathius. 

But then is the poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incredible am- 
plifications ? It may be anſwered, if he had put theſe extravagan- 
cies into the mouth of Ulyſſes, he had been unpardonable, but they 
ſuit well with the charaQter of Alcinous : they let Ulyfles into hi 
diſpofition, and he appears to be ignorant, credulous, and oſtenta- 
ticus, This was neceſſary, that Ulyſſes might know how to adapt 
himſelf to his humour, and engage his afliſtance 3 and this he 
actually brings about by raiſing his wonder and eſteem by ftories, 
that could not fail to pleaſe ſuch an ignorant and credulous perſon as 
Aicinous, 

Dacier adds, that the Ph.eacians were ſo puffed up with their con- 
ſtant ſelicity and the protect ion of the gods, that they thought nothing 
impoſſible ; upon this opinion all theſe hyperboles are founded: and 

this agrees too well with human nature; the more happy men are, 
- the wore high ard extravagantly they talk, and are too apt to enter- 

tzin themſelves with wild chimeras, which have no cxiſtence but in 
the imagination. : 

The moral then to theſe fables of Alcinous is, that a conſtant ſeries 
of happineſs intoxicates the mind, and that moderation 1s often 
learned in the ſchool of adverſity. | 
V. 423. The prayer of Ulyſſes.} It is o'fervable, that Ulyſſes makes 
no reply directly to the obliging propofition which the king made 
concerning bis daughter, A refula! might have been diſadvantagenus 
to h's preſent circumſtances, yet an anſwer is implied ig this prayer, 
which ſhews the impatience he has to return to h.s country, and the 
gratitude he feels for his promiſes to effect it: and conſequently it 
diſcovers that he has no intentions of ſettlinz with his daughter 
amoneſt the Phæaclans. Dacier, | 
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With torches blazing in their hands they paſt, 

And finiſh'd all their queen's command with haſte: 
Then gave the ſignal to the willing gueſt : 

He roſe with pleaſure, and retir'd to reſt. 

There, ſoft-extended, to th' murm'ring ſound 435 
Of the high porch, Ulyſſes ſleeps profound! 

Within, releas'd from cares Alcinous lies ; 

And faſt beſide, were clos'd Arete's eyes. 
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v. 437. 438. The loft lines.) It may ſeem ſomewhat extraordi- 
\ nary, that Alcinous and his queen who have been deſcribed as pat- 
terns of conjugal happineſs fhould fleep in diſtinct beds. Jupiter 
and Juno, as Dacier obſerves from the firſt of the Iliad, have the 


ſame bed. Perhaps the poet deſigned to ſhew the luxury and falſe 


delicacy of thoſe two happy Pheacians, who lived in ſuch ſoftneſs 
that they ſhunned every thing that might prove troubleſome or 1n- 
commodious. 


This book takes up no longer time than the evening of the thirty- 
fecond day, | 


THE 
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THE ARGUMENT 


Alcinous calls a council, in which it is reſolved to tranſport 
Ulyſſes into his country. After which ſplendid entertain= 
ments are made, where the celebrated muScian ard gset 
Demodocus plays and ſings to the gueſts. [hey next pro- 
ceed to the games, the race, the wwreſ!ling, diſcus, &c. 

where Ulyſſes caſls a prodigious length, to the admira« 
tion of all the ſpectators. They return again 19 the ban- 
quet, and Demodocus ſings the lowes of lars and Venus, 
Hes, after a compliment to the poet, defires him 10 
fing the introduction of the wooden birſe into Troy; 
which /ubjed provoking bis tears, Alcinous enguires of 
his gueſt, his name, parentage, and fortunes, 


| NC fair Aurora lifts her golden ray, 
And all the ruddy orient flames with day: 


Alcinous, and the chief, with dawning light, 
Roſe inſtant from the flumbers of the night ; 
\ 


* This book has been more ſeverely cenſured by tas critics than 
any in the whole Qaylley : it may thereiore be thou gt neceſſary to 
lay before the reader what may be offered in the poe vindication. 

Scaliger in his Poetics is very warm againſt it. modocus, ob- 
ſerves that critic, ſings the luſt of the gods (fœditat at the feaſt of 
Alcinous. And Boſſu, though he vindicates the poet, remarks that 
we meet with ſome offenſive paſſages in Homer, and inſtances in the 

adultery of Mars and Venus, 

To know (ſays Ariſtotle in his art of Poetry) whether a thing be 
well or ill ſpoken, we muſt not only examine the thing whether it be 
good or ill, but we muſt alſo have regard to him that ſpeaks or acts, 
and to the perſon to whom the poet addreſſes; for the character 
of the perſon who ſpeaks, and of him to whom he ſpeaks, 
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Then to the council-ſeat they bend their way, 3 
And fill the ſhining thrones along the bay. 


makes that to be good, which would not come well from the mouth 
of any other perſon. It is not on this account we vindicate Homer 
with reſpe& to the immorality that is found in the fable of the 
aduitry of Mars and Venus : we muſt conſider that it is neither the 
poet, nor his hero, that recites that ſtory : but a Pheacian ſings it to 
Phzacians, a ſoft efteminate people, at a feſtival. Beſides, it is 
allowable even in grave and moral writings to intreduce vicious 
perſons, who deſpiſe the gods; and is not the poet obliged to adapt 
his poetry to the characters of ſuch perſons? And had it not been an 
abſurdity in him to have given us a philoſophical or moral ſong before 
2 people who would be pleaſed with nething but gaiety and effemi- 
nacy? The moral that we are to draw from this ſtory is, that an idle 
and ſoft courſe of life is the ſource of all criminal pleaſures; and 
that thoſe perſons who lead ſuch lives, are generally pleaſed to bear 
ſuch ſtories, as make their betters partakers in the ſame vices, 
This relation of Homer is a uſeful leſſon to them who deſire to live 
virtuouſly 3 and it teaches, that if we would not be guilty ef ſuch 
vices, we muſt avoid ſuch 2 method of life as inevitably leads to the 
practice of them 

Rapin attacks this book on another ſide, and blames it not for its 
immorality, but lowneſs. Homer, ſays he, puts off that air of 
grandeur and majeſty which ſo preperly belongs to his charzQer ; he 
debaſes himſelf into a dioll, and ſinks into a familiar way of talkiog: 
he turns things into ridicule, by endeavouring to entertain his reader 
with ſomething pleaſant and diverting : for inftance, in the eighth 
book of the Odyſſey, he entertains the gods with a comedy, fume of 
whom he makes buſfoons: Mars and Venus are introduced upon the 
ſtage, taken in a net laid by Vulcan, centrary to the gravity which is 
ſo eſſential to epic poetry. | 

It muſt be granted, that the gods are here painted in colours un- 
worthy of deities, yet ſtill with propriety, if we reſpect the ſpectators; 
who are ignorant, debauched Phæacians. Homer was obliged to 
draw them, not according to his own idea of the gods,. but according 
to the wild fancies of the Phzacians. The poet is not at liberty to 
aſcribe the wiſdom of a Socrates to Alcinous: he muſt follow nature, 
and like a painter, he may draw deities or monſters, and introduce, 
as he pleaſes, either vicious or virtuous characters, provided he 
always makes them of a piece, conſiſtent with their firſt repreſenta- 
tion. | 

This rule of Ariſtotle in general, vindicates Homer, and it is ne- 
ceſſary to carry it in our minds, becauſe it ought to be applicd to all 
incidents that relate to the Phæacians, in the ſequel of the Odyſſey, 

v. 6. And fill the ſhining thranes along the bay.] This place of 
council was between the two ports, where the temple of Neptune 
Rood ; probably, like that in the ſecond book, open to the air. 
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Meanwhile Minerva, in her guardian care, 
Shoots from the ſtarry vault thro' fields of air; 
In form, a herald of the king ſhe flies 
From peer to peer, and thus inceſſant cries. 10 
Nobles and chiefs who rule Phzacia's ſtates, 
The king in council your attendance waits: 
A prince of form divine your aid implores, 
O'er unknown ſeas arriv'd from unknown ſhores. 
She ſpoke, and ſudden with tumultuous ſounds 15 
Of thronging multitudes the ſhore rebounds: 
At once the ſeats thy fill: and every eye 
Gaz'd, as before ſome brother of the ſky. 
Pallas, with grace divine his form improves, 
More high he treacs, and more inlarg'd he moves: 20 


v. 9. In fin, a hera'd.-—] It may be aſked what occaſion there is 
to introduce a geddels, to perform an action that might have been as 
vell executed by a real hera'd? Euſtathius obſerves, that this Minerva 
is either fame, which informs the Pheacians that a ſtranger of un- 
comm'n fgure is arrived, and upon this report they aſſemble ; or it 
implies, thit this aſſembly was made by the wiſdom of the peers, 


and conicquently a poet may aſcribe it to the goddeſs of wiſdom, it 


being the effect of her In{piration, 

The poet by the introduCtion of a deity warns us, that ſomething 
of importance is to ſucceed ; this is to be uſhered in with ſolemnity, 
and conlequent'y the appearance of Minerva in this place is not un- 
neceflary : the action of importance to be deſcribed is no leſs than 
the change of the fortunes of Ul, fs it is from this aſſernbly that 
his affairs take a new turn, and haſten to a happy re-eſtabliſh» 
ment. | 

v. 13. A prince of form divin? J Minerva fpeaks thus in 
favour of Ulyſſes, to excite the curioſity of the Phæacians: and 
indeed the ſhort ſpeech is exceilently adapted to this purpoſe. They 
were fond of ſtrangers : the. goddeſs therefore tells them, that a 
ſtꝛanger is arrived of a god like appearance. They admired out- 
ward ſhow, he is therefore defcribed as a man of extraordinary 
beauty, and Minerva for this reaſon immediately improves ite 
Euſtathius. 


v. 19. Pella; with grace divine bis form in proves. ] This cireum- 


ſtonce has been repeated ſeveral times almoſt in the ſame words, 


ſiace the beginning of the Odyſſey. I cannot be of opinion that 
ſuch repetitions are beauties. In any other poet, they might have 
b:ca thought to proceed fiom 2 poverty of invention, though cer- 


: : 

: : 
— | 
1 


» 
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She ſheds celeſtial bloom, regard to-draw ; 
And gives a dignity of mien, to awe ; 
With ſtrength, the future prize of fame to play, 
And gather all the honours of the day. 

Then from his glitt'ring throne Alcinous roſe : 25 
Attend, he cry'd, while we our will difcloſe. 


tain'y not in Homer, in whom there is rather z ſuperfluity tLan bat» 
renneſs, Perhaps having once f:id a thing well, he deipa.red of im- 
proving it, and ſo repeated it 3 or perhaps he intended to inculcate 
this trath, that all oar accompliſhments, AS beauty; ſtrength, &c. 
are the gifts of the gods; and being willing to fit it upon the Ard, 
he dwelis upon it, and inferts it in many places. Here indeed 4 38 


4 porticufar propriety, as it 18 à _circurnſtance that firit engages the 


Pheacians in the ng of Ulyſſes: his beauty was his gelt recom 
men ition, and confequently the poet with great judgment sets his 
hero off to the belt advantage; it b-ing an inciicat from which he 
dates ali his future appineſs 3 and therefore to be inufted upon de 
2a particular 'olemnity. Plato in his Thertetusapplies the latter part 
of tas s Jsſcription to Parmenides. Av» Te p43 ball si, 1A 
dec Te, 5 

V. q 7, Prom his. plit ring throne Alcinous roſe. ] It might be ex- 
pc d that Uyſſes, upon whos account alone Alcinous calls this 
Ale Mould have m mad + his condition k1 Wn, and {p3xen him- 
ſell io the Pheactans ; wher 248 he appears upon the ſtage as a mate 
perſan, and the multitude denzrts intirely ignorant of his name and 
fortunes, It may be an'!wered, that this was not a proper time for a 
fuller aiſc . the poet defers it ti Uiyſſes had diſtinguiſhed him - 
ſelf in the gamus, and fully ralf A their curioſt' y. It is for the feme 
reaſon that U:yIſes | is ſilent: if he had -ſpo] ken, he could not have 

avsided to let hem into ihe knowledge of his condition, but the 

e, method is greatly for his advantage, and aflufes him of 
ſucceſs from the recommendation of a king 

But there is another, and perhaps a better reaſon, to be given for 
this ſilence of Ulycs : the poet reſerves the whole ftv iy of his ſuf— 
ferings for an entire and uninterrupted rarretion z if he had now 
made any dilcovery, he muſt aſterwards either have fallen into tau- 
tology, or broken the thread of the relation, ſo that it would not 
have been of a piece, but wanted continuity, Beſides, it comes with 
more weight at once, than if it had been mad at ſeveral times, and 
conſequently makes a decper impreſſion upon the memory and pal- 
ſion of the auditocs. Virgil bas taken a different method in the 
diſcovery of Fneasz there was a neceflity for it; his companions, 
to engage Dido in their protection, tell her they belong to ns. lels a 
hero than Mneas, ſo that he is in a manner known before he appears; 
but Virgil after the example oft Homer relerves his (tory for an en- 
tire narration, 
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Your preſent aid this god-like ſtranger craves, 

Toft by rude tempeit thro' a war of waves; 

Perhaps from realms that view the riſing day, 

Or nations ſubject to the weſtern ray. 39 


25 — | N i 
0 Then grant, what here all ſons of woe obtain, 
(For here affliction never pleads in vain:) 
bat Be choſen youths prepar'd, expert to try 
rr | The vaſt profound, and bid the veſſel fly: 
ate | 
"ag Lanch the tall bark, and order ev'ry oar; 35 
ad, Then in our court indulge the genial hour. 
_ Inſtant, you ſailors, to this taſk attend; 
mn Swift to the palace, all ye peers aſcend; f 
mY Let none to ſtrangers honours due diſclaim ; | 
fr Be there Demodocus, the bard of fame, 40 | 
25 Taught by the gods to pleaſe, when high he ſings 
The vocal lay, reſponſive to the ſtrings. 
Xe Thus ſpoke the prince: th' attending peers obey, : 
iis a | 
5 In ſtate they move; Alcinous leads the way: | 
te Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, 45 
| * = . , 
92 At once the ſailors to their charge alle : 
3 They lanch the veſſel, and unfurl the ſails, 
3 And ſtretch the ſwelling canvas to the gales; 
e 5 . * . 
K v. 35. Lanch the tall bark ] The word in the original 1s 
g Which ſigniſies not only a ſhip that makes its firſt voy- 
r age, but a ſhip that ouiſa'ls other ſhips, as Euſtathius obſerves. It 
f. i» not poſſible for a tranſlator to retain ſuch ſingularities with any 
* beauty; it would ſeem pedantry ap affectation, and not poetry. 
10 | v. 41. Taught by the god. te pleaſe — ] Homer here inſinuates 
t that all good and great qualities are the gifts of God. He ſhews us 
1 likewiſe, that muſic was conſtantly mage uſe of in the courts of all 
1 the oriental princes; we have ſeen Phemius in Ithaca, a ſecond in 
: Lacædemon with Menelaus, and Demodocus here with Alcinous, 
e The Hebrews were likewiſe of remarkable ſkill in muſic; every 
8 one knows what effect the harp of David had upon the {pirit of 
1 Saul, Solomon tells us, that he ſought out ſinging men and fing- 
, ing women to entertain him like theſe in Homer, at the time of 
. feaſting: thus another oriental writer compares muſic at feaſts to an 


emerald incloſed in gold; “ As a ſignet of an emerald ſet in a work 
6 of gold, ſo is the melody of muſic with pleaſant wine.“ Ecclue 
Xx&Xij1, 6. Dacicr, 
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Then to the palace move: A gath'ring throng, 
Youth, and white age, tumultuous pour along: 50 
Now all acceſſes to the dome are fill'd; 

Eight boars, the choiceſt of the herd, are kill'd: 

| Two beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock they bring 


To crown the feait ; fo wills the bounteous king. 


The herald now arrives, and guides along 95 
The ſacred maſter of celeſtial ſong: 

Dear to the muſe ! who gave his days to flow 

With mighty bleſſings, mix'd with mighty woe : 


v 57. Dear to the muſe! who pave his days t» flow 
With mighty bleſſings, mix'd with mighty vue. 


It bas been generally thought that Homer repreſents hinifelf in th“ 
perion of Demodocus; and Dacier imagines that this paſſage gave 
occaſion to the ancients to believe that Homer was blind, Bot that 
he really was blind is teſtified by himſelf in his hymn to Apolla; 
which Thucydides aſſerts to be the genuine production of Homer, 
and quotes it as ſuch in his kiſtory. | 

N #Ipa;, rig d' Vera ame, BNcog doro, 

Eybede Mννννẽ = ra rere A,; 

Tee Ne pada mwaca virorgivactt, ap d 

TUPM%g , — — — 


That is, O virgins, if any perſon aſl:s you who is he, the moſt 
% pleaſing of all poets, who frequents this place, and who is he who 
% melt delights you? reply, he is a blind man, &.“ It is true, 
as Euſtathius obſerves, that there are many features in the two poets 
that bear a great reſemblance 3 Demodocus ſings divinely, the ſame is 
true of Homer; Demodocus ſings the adventures of the Greeks before 
Troy, fo does Homer in his Iliad. 

If this be true, it mult be allowed that Homer has found out a 
way of commending himſelf very artfully : had he ſpoken plainly, he 
had been extravagantly vain ; but by this ind rect way of praile, the 
reader is at libcity to apply it cither ſolely to Demodocus, or obliquely 
to Homer. | 

It it remarkable, that Homer takes a very extraordinary care of 
Demodocus his brother poet; and introduces him as a perſon of great 
diſtinct ion. He calls him in this book the hero Demodocus : he 
places him on a throne ſtudded with ſilver, and gives him an herald 
for his attendant ;. nor is he leſs careful to provide for his entertain- 
ment, he has a particular table, and a capacious bowl ſet before him 
to drink as often as he had a mind, as the original expreſles it. 
Some merry wits have turned the laſt circumſtance into raillery, and 
inſinuate that Homer in tliis place, as well as in the former, means 
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With clouds of darkneſs queuch'd his viſual ray, 
But gave him ſkill to raiſe the lofty lay. 60 


High on a radiant throne ſublime in ſtate, 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he fat : 


With filver ſhone the throne ; his lyre well ſtrung 

To rapturous ſounds, at hand Pontonous hung : 
Before his ſeat a poliſh'd table ſhines, 65 
And a full goblet foams with gen'rous wines: 

His food a herald bore : and now they fed ; 


And now the rage of craving hunger fled. 


Then fir'd by all the muſe, aloud he ſings 
The mighty deeds of demigods and kings: 70 
From that fierce wrath the noble ſong aroſe, 
That made Ulyſſes and Achilles foes: 
How o'er the feaſt they doom the fall of Troy; 


The ſtern debate Atrides hears with joy: 
For heav'n foretold the conteſt, when he trod 75 


The marble threſhold of the Delphic god, 
Curious to learn the counſels of the ſky, 
Fer yet he loos'd the rage of war on Troy. 


himſelf in the perſon of Demodocus; an intimation, that he would 
not be diſpleaſed to meet with the like hoſpitality. 

s. 74. The ſtern debate Atrides hears with jey.] This paſſage is 
not without obſcurity, but Euftathius thus explains it from Athenzus. 
In the Iliad the generals tup with Agamemnon with fobriety and 
moderation; and if in the Odyfley we ſee Achilles add Ulyſſes in 
contention to the great ſatisfact ion of Agamemnon, it is becauſe theſe 
contentions are of uſe to his affairs; they contend Whether force or 
ſtrata gem is to be employed to teke Troy; Achilles after the death 
of Hector, perſuaded to aſſault it by ſtorm, U!yiles by ftratagem. 
There is a further reaſon given for the ſatisfaftion which Agamemnon 
expreſles at the conteſt of theſe two heroes : before the opening of 
the war of Troy he conſulted the oracle concerning the iſſue of it; 
Apollo anſwered, that Troy ſhould be taken when two princes mott 
renowned, the one for wiſdom and the other for valour ſhould con- 
tend at a ſacrifice of the gods; Agamemnon rejoices to ſee the predie- 
tion fulfilled, koowing that the deſtruction of Troy was at hand, the 
o:acle being accompliſhed by the conteſt of Ulyfles and Achilles. 
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Touch'd at the ſong, Ulyſles ſtraight reſignd _ 
To ſoft atfliftion all his manly mind: 8 


Before his eyes the purple veſt he drew, 
Induſtrious to conceal the falling dew : 


But when the muſic paus'd, he ceas'd to ſhed 


"The flowing tear, and rais'd his drooping head : 


And lifting to the gods a goblet crown, 85 
He pour'd a pure libation to the ground. 

Tranſported with the ſong, the liſt'ning train 

Again with loud applauſe demand the ſtrain: 


79. Teuch'd at the ſeng ] Many objections may be made 
aca: nin this relation 3 jt may ſeem to cflend againſt probability, and 
appears ſomewhat incredible, that Demodocus ſhould thus Tuck: ly 
pitch upon the war of Troy for the ſubject of his ſong, and (till more 
bappily upon the deeds of Ulyſſes; for inſtance, a man may die of 
an apoplexy, this is probable z but that this ſhould bappen juſt when 
the poet has occation for it, is in ſome degree incredible. But this 
objection will ceale, if we confider not only that the war of Troy 
was the greateſt event of thote ages, and ae might be the 
common ſubje& of entertzinment; bat alſo that it is not Homer or 
Demodocus who relates the flory, but the muſe who inſpires it; Ho- 
mer ſeveral times in this book aſeribes the ſong to immediate inſpi- 
ration; and this ſuper natural aſſiſtance reconciles it to human proba- 
bility, ind the ſtory becomes credible when it is ſuppoſed to be related 
by a de ity, Ariſtotle in his Poetics cermends this conduct as artful 
and judicious; Alcinoue, ſays he, invites Ulyſſes to an entertainment 
to divert him, where Demodocus fivgs his actions, at which he can- 
not refrain from tears, v. which Alcinous perceties, and this brings about 
the diſcovery of U vit | 

It may further be 50 ic Jed, that a ſufBcient cauſe for this violence 
of tears i: not anvarent; for eh ſtould Uiyite. weep to hear his own 
brave atchitvements, efpeciaily when nothing calamitous is recitec ? 
This indecd wouſd be improbat le, it that were the whole of What the 
poet ſung : but Homer only gives us the heads of the fone, a few 
fretches of 2 larger draught, and leaves ſomething to be filled up by 
the imagination of the rea der Thus for inſtance, the words of Demo- 
docus recalled to the mind of Ulyſſes all the hi dſhips he had under- 
gone during a en Years War, il the ſcencs of horreur he had bebe'd, 
and the lots and ſuffer: 1188 of ali bis friends. And no doubt he might 


weep even for the ca ami es he b-»nght upon Troy, an ingenuous na— 
ture cannot be inſenſible when any of its own ſpecies ſuffers; the 


Trojans were his enemies but ft they were men, and compaſſion 
is due even to urnfuitunite ciemies, I doubt not but it will be al- 
lowed, that there | Bore tifficient (auſe to draw tears from a hero, 
unleſs a hero wult be tuppoicd to be diveſted of kemanity, 


II. 


8) 
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Again Ulyſſes veil'd his penſive head, 
Again unmann'd a ſhow'r of ſorrow ſhed : go 
Conceal'd he wept: the king obſerv'd alone 
The ſilent tear, and heard the ſecret groan : 
Then to the bard aloud : O ceale to ling, 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute th' harmonious ftring ; 
Enough the feaſt has pleas'd, enough the pow'r 95 
Of heav'nly ſong has crown'd the genial hour! 
Inceſſant in the games your ſtrength diſplay, 
Conteſt, ye brave, the honours of the day ! 
That pleas'd th' admiring ſtranger may proclaim 
In diſtant regions the Pheacian fame: 100 
None wield the gauntlet with ſo dire a ſway, 
Or ſwifter in the race devour the way; 
None in the leap ſpring with ſo ſtrong a bound, 
Or firmer, in the wieltling, preſs the ground. 

Thus ſpoke the king; th' attending peers obey: 1og 


| 2 
In ſtate they move; Alcinous leads the way: | 
His golden lyre Demodocus unſtrung, 
High on a column in the palace hung: 
And guided by a herald's guardian cares, 
Majeſtic to the liſts of fame repairs, 112 


Now ſwarms the populace; a countleſs throng, 
Youth and hoar age; and man drive man along: 
The games begin: Ambitious of the piire, 
Acroneus, Thoon, and Eretmeus 11le; 


v. 101. Ione wield the gun, ci jo tne a ſtony. } Koſtathius 
aſk. how Al inous could wake ſuch 2n aff rtion and vive the prefe- 
rence to bis people before ail nations, when he neither knew, nor 
vas known to, any heroes our of his wit fled? He anſwers that he 
ſpraks like a Pheacian, with oftentation nd vanity 3 beſides it is 
natural for all people to form, ant lisud bly, too fivourzble a judg- 
ment of their on country: and thi: agiecs with the charatter of the 
Pigacians in a more Parti CU ar Wanigh, WO Called i beinteives 
&.--iWsr;, and the favourites of the gods. | 

v. 113. /e games J Euſtsthios remerks, that Homer very 
judiciouſly paſſes over theſe games in a few lines, having in the 
Lad eihaulted that ſobject; he there enlarged upon iksia, becauſe 


r 
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The prize Ocyalus and Prymneus claim, 115 
Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of fame: 

There Proreus, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 

And fam'd Amphialus, Polyneus' heir: 


Euryalus, like Mars terrific, roſe, 


When clad in wrath he withers hoſts of foes: 120 
Naubolides with grace unequall'd ſhone, 
Or equall'd by Laodamus alone. 

With theſe came forth Ambaſineus the ſtrong; 

And three brave ſons, from great Alcinous ſprung. 


they were eſſential ornaments, it being neceſſary that Patroclus 
ſhould be honoured by his friend with the utmoſt ſolemnity. Here 
they are only introduced occaſionally, and therefore the poet haſtens 
to things more requiſite, and carries on the thread of his ſtory. Bute 
then it may be aſked why are they mentioned at all, and what do 
they contribute to the re-cſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes ? It is evident 
that they are not without an happy effect, they give Ulyſſes an oppor- 
tunity to ſignalize his character, to engage the king and ihe peers 
in his favour, and this induces them to convey him to his own 
country, which is one of the molt material incidents in the whole 


OJ yſſey. 


v. 119. Eurialus, ike Mars terrific, reſe] I was at a loſs for a 
reaſon why this figure of terrour was introduced amongſt an unwar- 
like nation, upon an occaſion contrary to the general deſcription, in 
the midſt of games and diverſions. Euitathius takes notice, that the 
poet diſtinguiſhes the character of Euryalus, to force it upon our ob- 
ſervation ; he being the perſon who uſes Ulyſſes with rouzhneſs and 
inhumanity, and is the only peer that is deſcribed with a ſword, 
which he gives to Ulyſſes to repair his injury. 

He further remarks, that almoſt all the names of the perſons who 
are mentioned as candidates in theſe games are borrowed from the 
ſea, Phæacla being an iſland, and the people greatly addicted to na- 
vigation. | have taken the liberty to vary from the order obſerved by 
Homer in the catalogue of the names, to avoid the affinity of found 
in many of them, as Euryalus, Ocyalus, &. and too many names 
being tedious, at leaſt in Engliſh poetry, I paſſed over the three ſons 
of Alcinous, Laodarnas, Halius, and Clytoneus, and only mentioned 
them in general as the ſons of Alcinous. 

I was ſurpriſed to ſee Dacier render 


2  - ud ove Telos. 


The ſon of Polyneus the carpenter ; it looks like burleſque : it ought 


to be rendered, The fon of Polyneus Tectonides, a Patronyrnic, and 
it is ſo underſtood by all commentators. _ 


—— — .. 
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Rang 'd in a line the ready racers ſtand, 125 
Start from the goal, and vaniſh o'er the ſtrand: 
Swift as on wings of wind upborn they fly, 
And drifts of riſing duſt involve the ſky : 
Before the reſt, what ſpace the hinds allow 
Between the mule and ox, from plough to plough; 130 
Clytoneus ſprung : he wing'd the rapid way, | 
And bore th' unrivall'd honours of the day. 


With fierce embrace the brawny wreſtlers join; 


The conqueſt, great Euryalus, is thine. 


Amphialus ſprung forward with a bound, 135 


Superiour in the leap, a length of ground: 


From Elatreus' ſtrong arm the diſcus flies, 


And ſings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies. 

And Laodam whirls high, with dreadful ſway, _ 
The gloves of death, victorious in the fray. 140 
While thus the peerage in the games contends, 

In act to ſpeak, Laodamas aſcends: 


v. 129, — — — What ſpace the bind allow. 
Between the mule and ox, from pleugh to plongh.] 


This image drawn from rural affairs is now become obſolete, and 
gives us no diſtinct idea of the diſtance between Clytoneus and the 
other racers ; but this obicurity ariſes not from Homer's want of 
perſpicuity, but from the change which has happened in the method 
of tillage, and from a length of time which has effaced the diſtinct 
image which was originally ftamped upon it; ſo that what was under- 
ſtood univerſaliy-in the days of Homer is grown almoſt unintelligible 
to poſterity. Euſtathius only obſerves, that the teams of mules were 
placed at ſome ditance from the teams of oxen; the mule being 
more {wiſt in his labour than the ox, and conſequently more ground 
was allowed to the mule than the ox by the huſb1ndmman This gives 
us an idea that Clytoneus was the foremoſt of the racers, but how 
much is not to be diſcovered with any certainty. Ariſtarchus, as 


Didymus informs us, thus interprets Homer. © As much as a yoke of 


„ mules ſet to work at the ſame time with a yoke of oxen, outgoes 


„the oxen, (for mules are ſwifter than oxen) ſo much Clytoneus 
„ outwent his competitors.” The ſame deſcription occurs in the 


_ tenth book of the Iliad, verſe 419, to which paſfage Lrefer the reader 


for a more large and different explication, 


Vou, I. N 
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O friends, he cries, the ſtranger ſeems well ſkill'd 
To try th' illuſtrious labours of the field: 

Ideem him brave; then grant the brave man's claim, 
Invite the hero to his ſhare of fame. 146 
What nervous arms he boaſts ! how firm his tread ! 


His limbs how turn'd ! how broad his ſhoulders ſpread ! 


By age unbroke! — but all-conſuming care 
Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength that time would ſpare : 
Dire is the ocean, dread in all its forms ! 151 
Man muſt decay, when man contends with ſtorms. 
Well haſt thou ſpoke, (Euryalus replies) 
Thine is the gueſt, invite him thou to riſe. 
Swift at the word ad vancing from the croud 155 
He made obeiſance, and thus ſpoke aloud. 
Vouchſafes the rev'rend ſtranger to diſplay 
His manly worth, and ſhare the glorious day? 
Father, ariſe! for thee thy port proclaims 
Expert to conquer in the ſolemn games. 160 
To fame ariſe! for what more fame can yield 
Than the ſwift race, or conflict of the field? 


Steal from corroding care one tranſient day, 


To glory give the ſpace thou haſt to ſtay; 


v. 149 By age wnbreke!) It is in the original literally, he wants 
** not youth;“ this is ſpoken according to appearance only, for 
Ulyſſes muſt be ſuppoſed to be above forty, having ſpent twenty years 
za the wars of Troy, and in his return to his country. It is true 
Heſiod calls a perſon a youth, ain, who was forty years of age, 
but this muſt be underftood with ſome allowance, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
that the life of man was longer in the times of Heſiod, than in theſe 
later ages; the contrary of which appears from many places in Homer, 
where the fhortneſs of man's life is compared to the leaves of trees, 
Bec, But what the poet here relates is-wvery juſtifiable, for the 
youth which Ulyſſes appears to have, proceeds from Minerva ; it is 
not a natural quality, but conferred by the immediate operation of a 
goddeſs, 

This ſpeech concludes with an addreſs of great beauty, Laodamas 
invites Ulyſſes to act in the games, yet at the ſame time furniſhes 
him with a decent excuſe, to decline the invitation if it be againſt 
his inclinations ; ſhould be refuſe, he ini utes the refulal to his 
calamities, not to any want of ſkill, or pz[{oual inability, 
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Short is the time, and lo! ev'n now the gales 163 


Call thee aboard, and ſtretch the ſwelling ſails. 
To whom with fighs Ulyſſes gave reply: 
Ah why th' ill-ſuiting paſtime muſt I try? 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free ; 
Ill the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree: 170 
Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 
A much-afflited, much-enduring man! 
Who ſuppliant to the king and peers, implores 
A ſpeedy voyage to his native ſhores, 
Wide wanders, Laodam, thy erring tongue, 175 
The ſports of glory to the brave belong, 
(Retorts Euryalus :) he boaſts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the ſons of fame. 
A wand'ring merchant he frequents the main, 
Some mean ſea-farer in purſuit of gain 180 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well ſkill'd, 
But dreads th' athletic labours of the field. 
Incens'd Ulyſſes with a frown replies, 
O forward to proclaim thy ſoul unwiſe! 
With partial hands the gods their gifts diſpenſe; 185 
Some greatly think, ſome ſpeak with manly ſenſe ; 
Here heay'n an elegance of form denies, 
But wiſdom the defect of form ſupplies : 
This man with energy of thought controuls, 
And ſteals with modeſt violence our ſouls, _ 


v. 167. Ulyſſes gave reply.] Theſe are the fuſt words 
ſpoken by Ulyſſes before the Pheicians z and we cannot but be 


curious to know how he makes his addreſs to engage a people, in 
whom he has no perſonal intereſt, in his favour. - His ſpecch is ex- 
ceilently adapted to this pu poſe: he repreſents himſelf as a ſupplant 
to the king and all the aſſembly; aud all ſuppliants being eſteemed 
ſacred, he at once makes it a duty in all the aſſembly t) protect 
him ; if they refuſe to aſſiſt him, they become guilty of no leſs a 
crime, than a violation of the laws of hoſpitality. ; 


v. 190. And fleals with modeſt violence our faule, 
He ſpeaks reſerv'dly, but be ſpeaks with ferce.] 
There is a difficulty in the Greek exprefion, 47pantwm; dyoprde;, 
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He ſpeaks reſerv'dly, but he ſpeaks with force, 

Nor can one word be chang'd but for a worſe; 

In public more than mortal he appears, 

And as he moves the gazing croud reveres. 
While others beautious as th' ztherial kind, 195 
The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 

In outward ſhow heav'n gives thee to excell, 

But heav'n denies the praiſe of thinking well. 

IIl bear the brave a rude ungovern'd tongue, 


And, youth, my gen'rous ſoul reſents the wrong: 200 
Skill'd in heroic exerciſe, I claim 


A poſt of honour with the ſons of fame: 


alder. HE; that is, © he ſpeaks ſecurely with a winning modeſty.” 
Dionyſus Halicarnaſſus interprets it, in his Examination of Oratory, 
io ſignify that the orator argues “ per conceſſa, and ſo proceeds 
with certainty, or d-paxtwe z without danger of refutation. The 
word properly ſiguiſies without“ ſtumbling,““ à 7porxonws;, as in the 
proverb cited by Euſtathius, poerloreey worly ines yAwrly awerouimlay 5 
that is, © it is better to ſtumble with the feet than with the tongue.“ 
The words are conciſe, but of a very extenſive comprehenſion, and 
take in every thing, both in ſentiments and diftion, that enters into 
the character of a compleat orator. Dacier concurs in the ſame in- 
terpretation ; He ſpeaks reſervedly, or with caution ; he hazards 
% nothing that he would afterwards wiſh (repentir) to alter. And 
“ all his words are full of ſweetneſs and modeſty.*” Theſe two lines 
are found almoſt literally in Heſied's Theogony, v. 92. 


"Egy0patvov © ava aus" Brov wg DAH 
AST Hi. Mere Te meer dygofpivouciy, 


Whether Homer borrowed theſe verſes from Heſiod, or Heſiod from 
Homer, is not evident. Tully in his book de Senectute is of opinion, 
that Homer preceded Heſiod many ages, and conſequently in his 
judgment the verſes are Homer's. I queſtion not but he had this very 
paſſage in view in his third book of his orator. © Quem ſtupefacti 
% dicentem intuentur, quem Deum, ut ita dicam, inter homines 
« putant 3” which is almoſt a tranſlation of Homer, 


v. 201, Sid in heroic exerciſe, IT claim 
A peſt of honour with the ſons of fame. ] 


It may be thought that Ulyſſes, both here and in his ſubſequent 
ſpeech, is too oltentatious, and that he dwells more than modeſty 
allows upon his own accomplichments: but ſelf-praiſe is ſometimes 
no fault, Plutarch has wrote a diſſertation, how a man may praiſe 
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Sas my boaſt, while vigour crown'd my days, 
dare ſurrounds me, and my force decays ; 
1rd a melancholy part to bear, 205 


In icenes of death, by tempeſt and by war. 
Yet thus by woes impair'd, no more I wave 
To prove the hero. — Slander ftings the brave. 
Then ftriding forward with a furious bound, 
He wrench'd a rocky fragment from the ground, 210 
By far more pond'rous and more huge by far, 
Than what Phzacia's ſons diſcharg'd in air. 


Fierce from his arm th' enormous load he flings ; 
Sonorcus thro' the ſhaded air it fings ; | 
Couch'd to the earth, tempeſtuous as it flies, 213 
The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the ſkies. _ 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down ruſhing, it up-turns a hill of ground. 

That inſtant Pallas, burſting from a choud, 
Fix'd a diſt inguiſh'd mark, and hoes do aloud, 220 


himſelf without envy : what Ulyſſes here ſpeaks is not a juſtificatian, 
Perſons in diſtreſs, ſays Plutarch, may ſpeak of themſelves with 
dignity : it ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul, and that they bear up againſt 
the ſtorms of fortune with bravery : they have too much courage to 
fly to pity and commiſeration, which betray deſpair and an hopeleſs 
pore, ſuch a man ftrugeliog with il} fortune ſhews himſelf a 

,1mp'on, and if by a bravery of ſpeech he transforms himſelf from 
m ;crable and abject, into bold and noble, he is not to be es as 
va n or obſtinate, but great and invincible. 

Thie is a full juſtifcation of Ulyſſes, he oppoſes virtue to catumnyz 
and what Horace applies to himſelf we apply to this hero. 


Quæſitam meritis, ſume ſuperbiam.“ 


Beſides, it was neceſſary to ſhew himſelf a perſon of figure and 
dittinction, to recommend his condition to the Phaxcians ; he was 4 
{ſtranger to the whole nation, and he therefore takes a probable 

method to engage their aſſiſtance by acquainting them with his 
ras e he delcribes himſelf as unfortunate, but yet as a hero in 
adverſt ty. 

v. 219 That inſiant Pallas, burſting from a chud | There is not a 
paſſage in the whole Odyſfey, . here a deity is introduced with leſs 
apparent neceflity : the goddeſs of wiſdom is brought down from 
heaven to ad whit might have been done as well by any of the 
ſpet.tors, namely to proclaim what was ſelf-evident, the victory of 
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Ev'n he who ſightleſs wants his viſual ray, 
May by his touch alone award the day: 
Thy fignal throw tranſcends the utmoſt bo und 
Of ev'ry champion by a length of ground: 
Securely bid the ſtrongeſt of the train 225 
Ariſe to throw : the ſtrongeſt throws in vain. 
She ſpoke ; and momentary mounts the {ky : 
The friendly voice Ulyſſes hears with joy ; 
Then thus aloud, (elate with decent pride) 
Riſe ye Phæacians, try your force, he cry'd ; 230 
If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vye, 
Still, further ſtill, I bid the diſcus fly. 
Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you, the ſwifteſt racers of the field! 
Stand forth, ye wreſtlers, who theſe paſtimes grace! 235 
I wield the gauntlet; and I run the race. 
In ſuch heroic games I yield to none, 
Or yield to brave Laodamas alone: 
Shall I with brave Laodamas contend ? 
A friend is ſacred, and I ſtile him friend. 240 


' Ulyſſes. When a deity appears, our expectations are awakened for the 


introduction of ſomething important, but what action of importarce 

ſucceeds? It is true, her appearance encourages Ulyſſes, and imme- 

diately upon it he challenges the whole Phæacian zlſembly. But he 

was already victor, and no further ad ion is performed. If indeed 

the had appeared openly in favour of Ulyſſes, this would have been 

greatly advantageous to him, and the Phæacians muſt have highly 

reverenced a perſon who was ſo remarkably honoured by a goddeſs : 

but it is not evident that the Phzacians, or even Ulyſſes knew the 

deity, but took her for a man as ſhe appeared to be; and Ulyſſes him- 
ſelf immediately rejoices that he had found a friend in the aſſembly, 

If this be true, the deſcent of Pallas will prove very unneceſſary ; for 

if ſhe was eſteemed to be merely human, ſhe aQs nothing in the 

character of a deity, ard performs no more than might have been 
performed by a man, and conſequently gave no greater courage to 

Ulyſſes than a friend actually gave, for ſuch only he believed her to be. 
Euſtathjus appears to be of the ſame opinion, for he ſays the place is 
to be under ſtood allegorically, and what is thus ſpoken by a Pheacian 

with wiſdom, is by the poet applied to the goddeſs of it. | 


v. 139. Sball I with brave Laoda mas conten1 ? 
A friend is ſacred, and Iſtile him friend. 


II. 
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Ungen'rou were the man, and baſe of heart, 

Who takes the kind, and pays th' ungrateful part; 
Chiefly the man, in foreign realms confin d, 

Baſe to his friend, to his own intereſt blind: 

All, all your heroes I this day defy ; 245 
Give me a man, that we our might may try. 

Expert in ev'ry art, I boaſt the ſkill 

To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill; 

Should a whole hoſt at once diſcharge the bow, 


My well-aim'd ſhaft with death prevents the foe: 259. 


Nathing can be more artfu! than this addreſs of Ulyſſes; he finds a 
way in the middle of a bold challenge, to lecure himſelf of a powerful 
advocate, by paying an ingenious and laudable deference to his friend. 
But it may be aſked if decency be obſerved, and onght Ulyſſes to 


challenge the father Alcinous (for he ſpeaks univerſally) and yet 


except his fon Laodamas, eſpecially when Alcinous was more pro- 
peily his friend than Laodamas ? And why ſhould he be excepted, 
rather than the other brothers? Spondanus anſwers, that the two 
brothers ate included in the perſon of Laodamas, they all have the 
ſame relation to Ulyſſes, as being equally a ſuppliant to them all, 
and conſequently claim the ſame exemption from this challenge as 
Laodamas; and Alcinous is not concerned in it: he is the judge 
and arbitrator of the games (not a candidate) like Achilles in the 
Iliad. But why is Laodamas named in particular? He was the elder 
brother, and Ulyſſes might therefore be configned to his care in 
particular, by the right due to his ſeniority; beſides, he might be the 
nobleſt perſonage, having conquered his antagoniſt at the gauntlet, 
which was the moſt dangerous, and conſequently the moſt honourable 
exerciſe, and therefore Ulyſſes might pay him peculiar honours. 
Spondagus,”: 22 4a . 

v. 249. Shou'd a whole hoft at once diſcharge the bio, 

My aoell. aim'd ſbaft with death prevents the foe.] 


There is an ambiguity in the original, and 1 imply either, 
that if Ulyſſes and his friends were at the ſame time to aim their 
arrows againſt an enemy, his arrow) would fly with more certainty 
and expedition than that of his companions : or that if his enemies 
hed bent all their bows at once againſt him, yet his ſhaft would 
reach his adverſary befure they could diſcharge their arrows, Euſta- 
thius follows the former, Dacier the latter interpretation. And 
certainly the latter argues the greater intrepidity and preſence of 
mind: it ſhews Ulyſſcs in the extremity of danger capable of acting 
with calmneis and ſerenity, and ſhoeting with the ſame certainty and 
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Alone ſuperiour in the field of Troy, 

Great Philoctetes taught the ſhaft to fly. 

From ail the ſons of earth unrivall'd praiſe 

{ juſtly claim; but yield to better days, 


Js thoſe fam'd days when great Alcides roſe, 255 


And Eurytus, who bade the gods be foes : 
(Vain Furytas, whoſe art became his crime, 


Swept flom the earth he periſh'd in his prime; 


Sudden th' irremeable way he trod, 

Who bo'dly durſt defy the bowyer- god.) 260 
In fighting fields as far the ſpear I throw, 

As flies an arrow from the well drawn bow. 

vole in the race the conteſt I decline, 

Stiff are my weary joints, and I reſign. 


ſteadineſe, though mult'tudes of enemies endanger his life, I have 
followed this explication, as it is nobler, and ſhews Ulyſſes to be 2 
conſummate hero. _— | | 

v. 257. Vain Eurytis— — ] This Eurytus was king of OEchalia, 
famnus for his ſkill in archery ; he p-opoſed his daughter Iole in 
marriage to any perſon that could conquer him at the exerciſe of the 


bow. Later wiiters differ from Homer, as Euſtathius obſerves, con- 
cerning Eurytes. They write that Hercules overcame bim, and he 


depying his daughter, was flain, and his daughter made captive by 


Hercules : whereas Homer writes that he was killed by Apollo, 
that is, died a ſudden death, acco:ding to the import of that ex- 


preſſion- The ancients differ much about OEchalia ; ſome place it 
in Eubcea, and ſome in Meſſenia, of which opinion is Pauſanias, 
But Homer in the lliad places it in Theſſaly: for he mentions with 
it Tricca and Ithome, which, as Dacier obſerves, were cities of 
Theſſaly. 

bw 2 * Sele in the race the conteſt I decline.] This is directly 
contrary to his challenge in the beginning of the ſpeech, where 


| he mentions the race amongſt the other games. How then is this 
difference to be reconciled ? Very naturally, Ulyſſes ſpeaks with 


a generous warmth, and is tranſported with anger in the beginning 
of his oration : here the heat of it is cooled, and conſequently 
reaſon takcs place, and he has time to reflect, that a man ſo 
diſabled by calamities is not an equal match for a younger and leſs 


fatigued antagoniſt. This is an exact repreſentation of human 


nature; when our paſſions remit, the vehemence of our ſpeech 


- remits 3 at firſt he ſpeaks | ke a man in anger, here like the wiſe 


Ulyſſes. 


* 
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By ſtorms and hunger worn : age well may fail, 265 
When ſtorms and hunger both at once aſſail. | 
Abafſh'd, the numbers hear the god-like man, 
Till great Alcinous mildly thus began. | 
Well haſt thou ſpoke, and well thy gen'rous tongue 
With decent pride refutes a public wrong : 270 
Warm are thy words, but warm without offence ; 
Fear only fools, ſecure in men of ſenſe : 
Thy worth is known. Then hear our country's claim, 
And bear to heroes our heroic fame ; 


It is obſervable that Ulyſſes all along maintains a decency ard re- 
verence towards the gods, even while his anger ſeems to be maſter 
over his rezfon ; he gives Eurytus as an example of the juſt ven- 
geance of heaven, and ſhews himſelf in a very oppoſite light: he is 
o far om contending with the gods, that he allows himiclt to be 
:nferiour to ſome other hetoes: an inſtance of inudeſty, 


. 


v. 26 5. 


age ell may fail, 
I! hen ſtarms and hunger 


This pailage appears to me to refer to the late ſtorms and ſhips 
wreck, and the long abſtinence Ulyſſes ſuffered in failing from Ca- 
lypſo to the Phæacian iſland; for when Nauſicaa found him, he was 
aimolt dead with hunger, as appears from the ſixth of the Odyſſey. 
Dacier is of a different opinion, and thinks it relates to his abſtinence 
avd ſhipwreck upon his leavinz Circe, before he came to Calypſo, 
This lecms very improbable z for Ulyſſes had lived ſeven years with 
that guddels in great «fluence, and conſcquently muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have reciuited bis loſs of ſtreneth in ſo long a time, and with the 
particular care of a goddeſs : beſides Alcinous was acquainted with 
his late ſhipwreck, and his daughter Nauſicaa was in ſome degree 
witneſs to it: it is not therefore more probable that he ſhould refer 
to this latter incident, than ſpeak of a calamity that happened (even 
years palt, to which they were entirely ſtrangers? 

Dacier likewiſe aſſeits that Eultathius is guilty of a miſtake, in 


making #9aiJn, or © proviſion,” to ſignify the ſhip itſelf 3 but in 
realliiy he makes an evident diſtinction: Ov y42 312 T9 47 t0aohy 


&s Beouacy Exe ENapaotn d ve e rg HYUATY, A d EOoavody 
Ai ααανονν H] ?” e , Ulyſſes ſuffered, not in the ſtorm becauſe 
© he had no proviſions to eat, but becauſe the ſhip that bore the pro- 
* viſions was broken by the ſtorm 3”? which ſhews a wide difference 
between the veſſel and the proviſions : {o that the expreſſion really 
implies that the veſſel was broken, but Euſtathius is far from affirm« 
ing that #4499 and vadg (except in ſuch an improper ſenſe) have the 
fame ſignification. N 
3 
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In diſtant realms our glorious deeds diſplay, 275 

Repeat them frequent in the genial day ; 

When bleſt with eaſe thy woes and wand'rings end, 

Teach them thy conſort, bid thy ſons attend ; 

How lov'd of Jove he crown'd our fires with praiſe, 

How we their offspring dignify our race. 280 
Let other realms the deathful gauntlet wield, 

Or boaſt the glories of th' athletic field; ; 

We in the courſe unrivall'd ſpeed diſplay, 


Or thro! cærulean billows plough the way, 


To dreſs, to dance, to ſing our ſole delight, 285 

The feaſt or bath by day, and love by night: 

Riſe then ye ſkill'd in meaſures; let him bear 

Your fame to men that breathe a diſtant air : 

And faithful ſay, to you the pow'rs belong 

To race, to fail, to dance, to chant the ſong. 290 
But, herald, to the palace ſwift repair, 


And the ſoft lyre to grace our paſtimes bear, 


_ Swift at the word, obedient to the king, 
The herald flies, the tuneful lyre to bring. 
Up roſe nine ſeniors, choſen to ſurvey 295 
The future games, the judges of the day : 


With inſtant care they mark a ſpacious round, 


And level for the dance th' allotted ground ; 


v. 27e. In diſtant realms our gloricus deeds diſplay.) From this 
extravagant preface, it mig1t be imagined that Alcinous was king 
of a nation of heroes: whereas when he comes to explain the excel- 
lence of his ſubjects, he has ſcarce any thing to boaſt of that is manly 
they ſpend an idle life in ſinging, dancing, and feaſting. Thus the 
poet all along writes confiſtently : we may know the Phæacians by 
their chara Ker, which is always to be voluptuous, or as Horace ex- 
preſſes it, 

88 — — Alcinoique x 
« In cute curanda plus æquo operata juventus.“ 


And Euſtathius rightly obſerves that the poet does not teach that we 
ought to live ſuch lives, but only relates hiltoricaily what lives 


were led by the Phæacians; he deſcribes them as a contemptible 


people, and conſequently propoſes them as objects of our ſcorn, not 
imitation. 
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The herald bears the lyre : intent to play, 

The bard advancing meditates the lay, 390 
Skill'd in the dance, till youths, a blooming band, 
Graceful before the heav'nly minſtrel ſtand ; | 
Light-bounding from the earth, at once they riſe, 
Their feet half-viewleſs quiver in the ſkies : 

Ulyſſes gaz'd, aſtoniſh'd to ſurvey 305 
The glancing ſplendours as their ſandals play, 
Meantime the bard, alternate to the ſtrings, 

The loves of Mars and Cytherea ſings; 


v. 301. SkilPd in the dance. ——1] U beg leave to tranſtate 
Dacier's annotations upon this paſſage, and to offer a remark upon it. 
This deſcription, ſays that lady, is remarkable, not becauſe the 
dancers moved to the ſound of the harp and the ſong; for in this 
there is nothing extraordinary 3 but in that they dznced, if I may ſo 
expreſs it, an hiſtory; that is, by their geſtures and movements they 
expreſſed what the muſic of the harp and voice deſcribed, and the 
dance was a repreſentation of what was the ſubjeC of the poet's ſong. 


Homer only ſays they danced divinely, according to the obvious mean- 


ing of the words. I fancy madam Dacier would have forborne her 


obſervation, if ſhe had refleQed upon the nature of the ſong to which 


the Phæacians danced : it was an intrigue between Mars and Venus; 
and they being taken in ſome very odd poſtures, ſhe muſt allow that 
theſe dancers repreſented ſome very odd geſtures (or movements as 
ſhe expreſſes it) if they were now dancing an hiſtory, that is acting 
in their motions what was the ſubject of the ſong. But I ſubmit to 


the judgment of the ladies, and ſhall only add, that this is an inſtance ' 


how a critical eye can ſee ſome things in an author, that were never 
intended by him; though to do her juſtice, ſhe borrowed the general 
remark from Euſtathius, 
| The words {eapmapyas Inger mo0wy are very expreſſive, they res 
preſent the quick glencings of their ſeet in the dance, Motus pe- 
dum coruſcans; or 


The glancing ſplendours as their ſandals play. 


y. 307. — the bard alternate to the firings 
Tbe loves of Mars and Cythcrea fings. ] 


The reader may be pleaſed to look back to the beginning of the 

book for a general vindication of this ſtory. Scaliger in his poetics 

prefers the ſong of löpas in Virgil, to this of Demodocus in Homer 3 

* Demodocus deorum canit fæditates, noſter Iopas res rege dignas.“ 

Monſieur Dacier, in his annotations upon Ariſtotle's Poetics, refutes 

che objection. The ſong of Demodocus, ſays he, is as well adapted to 
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How the ſtern god enamour'd with her charms, 
Claſp'd the yay panting goddeſs in his arms, 210 


the inclinations and reliſh of the Phæacians, asthe ſong of Iopas is to 
queen Dido. It may indeed be queſtioned whether the ſubje& of 
Virgil's toag be well choſen, and whether the deepeſt points of phi- 


loſophy were intirely proper to be ſung to a queen and her female 
attendants. | 


The various Jabours of the wand'ring moon, 
And whence proceed th? eclipſcs of the ſun, 
Ta“ original of men and heatts, and whence 
The rains ariſe, and fire their warmth diſpenſe, &c. 


| | DRY DEN. 
Nor is Virgil more reſerved than Homer: in the fourth Georgic he 
introduces a nyiriph, who in the court of the goddeſs Cyrene with her 
nymphs about her, ſings th's very ſong of Demodocus, | 


To theſe Clymenè the ſweet theft declares 

Of Mars; and Vulcan's unavailing cares 

And all the rapes of guds, and every love 

From ancient chaos down to yoathfui Jove. Da vox. 


So that if either of the poets are to be blamed, it is certainly Virgil: 
but neither of thein, adds that critic, are culpable: Virgil underſtood 


What a challe queer. 0:1ght to hear before Rrangers, and what women 


might ſay when 3lone among themſt Ives: thus to the queen he ings 
2 philoſ-phical ſong, but the intrigues of Mars and Venus among 
nymphs when they were alone. 

Plutarch vindicates this tory of Homer: there is a way of teaching 
by mute actions, and thoſe very fables that have given moſt offence, 
furniſh us with uſeful contemplations: thus in the tory of Mars and 
Venus, ſome have by an anneceila:y violence endeavoured to reduce 

it to an allegory : when Venus is in conjunction with the (hr called 
Mars, they have an adulterous ivfluence, but tiwe, or the ſun, re- 


veals it. But the poet himleif far better ex; lains the ineaning of his 


fable, for he teaches that light muſic and wanton ſongs debauch the 
manners, and incline men to an unmanly way of living in luxury and 
wantonneſs. 

In ſhort, Virgil mentions this ſtory, Ovid tranſlates it, Plutarch 
commends it, and Scaliger cenſures it. I will add the judgment of a 
late writer, Monſieur Boileau, corice: ning Scaliger, in his notes upon 
Longinus. © That proud ſcholar, ſays he, intending to erect altars 
* to Virgil, as he expreſſes it, ſpeaks ot Homer too profanely; but 
c jt is in « book wich he calls in part hypercritical, to ſhew that he 
& tran{greſſcd the bounds of true criticiſm : that picce was a diſhonour ta 
„Scaliger, and hs fell into ſuch groſs errors, that he drew upon him 
the ridicule of all men of letters, and even of his own ſon.“ 
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By bribes ſeduc'd : and how the ſun, whoſe eye 
Views the broad heav'ns, diſclos'd the lawleſs joy. 
Stung to the ſoul, indignant thro” the ſkies 

To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies; 

Arriv'd, his ſinewy arms inceſſant place 315 
Th' eternal anvil on the maſſy baſe. 

A wond'rous net he labours, to betray 

The wanton lovers as entwin'd they lay, 

Indiſſolubly ſtrong ! Then inſtant bears 


273 


To his immortal dome the finiſh'd ſnares. 320 


Above, below, around, with art diſpread, 
The ſure incloſure folds the genial bed; 
Whoſe texture ev'n the ſearch of gods deceives, 
Thin as the filmy threads the ſpider weaves. 
Then, as withdrawing from the ſtarry bow'rs 325 
He feigns a journey to the Lemnian ſhores 
His fav'rite iſle ! Obſervant Mars deſcries 
His wiſh'd receſs, and to the goddeſs flies; 
He glows, he burns, the fair-hair'd queen of love 
Deſcends ſmooth gliding from the courts of Jove, 330 
Gay blooming in full charms : her hand he preſt 
With eager joy, and with a ſigh addreſt. 

Come my beloy'd ! and taſte the ſoſt delights : 
Come, to repoſe the genial bed invites: 
Thy abſent ſpouſe, neglectful of thy charms 335 
Prefers his barb'rous Sintians to thy arms ! 


v. 336. Prefers bis barb*rous Sintians to thy arms, ] The Sintians 
were the inhabitants of Lemnos, by origin Thracians : Homer calls 
them barbarous of ſpeech, becauſe their language was a corruption of 
the Greek, Aſiatic, and Thracian. But there is a concealed raillery 
in the expreſſon, and Mars ridicules the i taſte of Vulcan tor leaving 
ſo beautiful a goddeſs to viſit his rude and barbarous Sintians. The 
poet calls Lemnos the favourite ifle of Vulcan; this alludes to the 
| ſubterraneous fires frequent in that iNand, and he is feigned to have 
his forge there, as the god of fire. This is likewiſe the reaſon why 


he is.ſaid to fall into the illand Lemuos When Jupiter threw him from 
heaven. Dacier. | 
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Then, nothing loath, th' enamour'd fair he led; 
And ſunk tranſported on the conſcious bed, 
Down ruſh'd the toils, inwrapping as they lay, 
The careleſs lovers in their wanton play : 340 
In vain they ſtrive, th' intangling ſnares deny 
(Inextricably firm) the pow'r to fly: 
Warn'd by the god who ſheds the golden day, 
Stern Vulcan homeward treads the ſtarry way: 
Arriv'd, he ſees, he grieves, with rage he burns; 345 
Full horrible he roars, his voice all heav'n returns: 

O Jove, he cry'd, oh all ye pow'rs above, 
Dee the lewd dalliance of the queen of love ! 
Me, aukward me, ſhe ſcorns ; and yields her charms 
To that fair letcher, the ſtrong god of arms. 356 
If Jam lame, that ftain my natal hour 
By fate impos'd ; ſuch me my parent bore : 
Why was | born? fee how the wanton lies! 
O ſight tormenting to an huſband's eyes 
But yet I truſt, this once ev'n Mars would ly 355 
His fair-one's arms—he thinks her, once, too nigh. 
But there remain, ye guilty, in my pow'r, 
Till Jove refunds his ſhameleſs daughter's dow'r. 


v. 348. See the lewd dalliance of the queen of love.] The original 
ſeems to be corrupted ; were it to be tranſlated according to the pre- 
ſent editions, it muſt be, © See the ridiculous deeds of Venus.“ I 
conceive, that few huſbands who ſhould take their ſpouſes in ſuch 
circumſtances would have any great appetite to laugh; neither is 
ſuch an interpretation conſonant to the words immediately following 
£4 emule, It is therefore very probable that the verſe was originally, 


Auf" iva fey @ye\uere Kai 3k EmHENIG iNnobe, 


& Come ye gods, behold the ſad and unſufferable deeds of Venus; 
and this agrees with the tenor of Vulcan's behaviour in this comedy 
who has not the leaſt diſpoſition to be merry with his brother deities» 

ve 358. Till Fove refunds his ſhameleſs daug bter's der.] I doubt 
not but this was the uſage of antiquity : it has been obſerved that 
the bridegroom made preſents to the father of the bride, which 
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Too dear I priz d a fair enchanting face: 
Beauty unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace. 360 
Meanwhile the gods the dome of Vulean throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune comes along, 
With theſe gay Hermes trod the ſtarry plain ; 
But modeſty with-held the goddeſs-train. 
All heav'n beholds, impriſoned as they lie, 365 
And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſky. 
Then mutual, thus they ſpoke : Behold on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits; and art ſubdues the ſtrong ! | 
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* 
were called %; and if ſhe was afterwards falſe to his bed, this 
dower was reſtored by the father to the huſband. Beſides this reſtitu- 
tion, there ſeems to be a pecuniary mu} to have been paid, as ap- 
pears from what follows; | 


m————the god of arms 
Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms. 


Homer in this, as in many other places, ſeems to allude to the laws 
of Athens, where death was the puniſhment of adultey. Pauſanias 
relates, that Draco the Athenian lawgiver granted - impunity to any 
perion that to k revenge upon an adulterer. Such alſo was the inſti- 
tution of Solon; If any one ſeize an adulterer, let him uſe him 
as he pleaſes ;' tay Tis: {ac , ors av Benilas wpiola, 
And thus Eratoſthenes anſwered a perſon who begged his lite after 


he had injured his bed, 2 ü ( amoxlevin, ann 0 a Wong; 22 


« It is not I who ſlay thee, but the law of thy country.” But 
ſti]l it was in the power of the injured perſon to take a pecuniary 
mulct by way of atonement : for thus the ſame Eratoltheaes ſpeaks 
in Lyſias, mites nat ixtreve . adTY KEiva, ahh apyopior e ue hal, 
He entreated me not to take his life, but exact a ſum of money.“ 
Nay, fuch penalties were allowed by way of commutation for greater 
crimes than adultery, as in the caſe of murder, Ilizd ix. 


— If a brother bleed, 

On juſt atonement, we remit the deed: 

A lire the ſlaughter of his fon forgives 

The price of blood diſcharg'd, the murd'rer lives. 


v. 367.— ——Bepold en ren g 
Scvift vengeance waits | | | 

Plutarch in his diſſertation upon reading the poets, quotes this as 

an inſtance of Homer's judgment, in clofing a ludicrous ſcene with 

decency and inſtruction. He artfully inſerts a ſentence by which 
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Dwells there a god on all th' Olympian brow 
More ſwift than Mars, and more than Vulcan flow ? 
Yet Vulcan conquers, and the god of arms 371 
Muſt pay the penalty for lawleſs charms. 
Thus ſerious they: but he who gilds the ſkies, 
The gay Apollo, thus to Hermes cries. 
Wou'dſt thou enchain'd like Mars, oh Hermes, lie, 375 
And bear the ſhame like Mars, to ſhare the joy ? 
O envy'd ſhame! (the ſmiling youth rejoin'd) 
Add thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly bind ; 
Gaze all ye gods, and ev'ry goddeſs gaze, 
Vet eager would I bleſs the ſweet diſgrace. 3% 
Loud laugh the reſt, ev'n Neptune laughs aloud, 
Yet ſues importunate to looſe the god: 
And free, he cries, oh Vulcan ! fiee from ſhame 
Thy captives ; I enſure the penal claim. 
Will Neptune (Vulcan then) the faithleſs truſt? 385 
He ſuffers who gives ſurety for th' unjuſt : 


he diſcovers his own judgment, and lets the reader into the moral of 
his fables ; by this conduct he makes even the repreſentation of evil 
actions uſeful, by ſhewing the ſhame and detriment they diaw upon 
thoſe who are guil'y of them. | 

v. 382. Neptune ſues to looſe the god.) It may be aſked why Nep- 
tune in particular intereſts himſelf in the deliverance of Mars, rater 
than the other gods? Dacier confeſſes the can find no reaſon for uit; 
but Euſtathius is of opinion, that Homer aſeribes it to that god out of 
decency, and deference to his ſuperiour majeſty and eminence amongſt 
the ether deities: it is ſuitable to the charaQer of that moit ancient, 
and conſequentiy bonoarable god, to interrupt ſuch an indecent ſcene 
of mirth, which is not ſo becoming his perſonage, as thoſe more youth- 
ful deities Apollo and Mercury. Beſides, it agrees well with Ney» 
tunes's gravity to be the firſt who is mindful of friendſhip; fo that 
what is here {aid of Neptune is not accidental, but ſpoken judiciouſly 
by the poet in honour of that deity, 

v. 386. He ſuffers who gives ſurety for th' unjuſt.) This verſe is 
very obſcure, and made ſtill more obſcure by the explanations of 
critics Some think it implies, that it is wicked to be ſurety for 
a wicked perſon z and therefore Neptune ſhould not give his pro- 
miſe for Mars thus taken in adultery. Some take it generally; 
Aucetyſhip is detrimental, and it is the lot of unhappy men to be 
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But ſay, if that lewd ſcandal of the ſky 

To liberty reſtor'd, perfidious fly; | 

Say, wilt thou bear the mul& ? He inſtant cries, 

The mul& I bear, if Mars perfidious flies. 300 
To whom appeas'd. No more I urge delay; 

When Neptune ſues, my part is to obey. 

Then to his ſnares his force the god applies; 

They burſt ; and Mars to Thrace indignant flies: 

To the ſoft Cyprian ſhores the goddeſs moves, 395 

To viſit Paphos and her blooming gro ves, 

Where to the pow'r an hundred aitars riſe, 

And breathing odours ſcent the balmy ſkies : 

Conceal'd ſhe bathes in conſecrated bow'rs, 

The graces unguents ſhed, ambrohial ſhow'rs, 400 


ſureties 3 the words then are to be conſidered in the follov-ing order, 
Tea Tor Ef vai, nas F425 v ardfay Elyudocle,, © Spenſiones ſunt in- 


© felices, & hon.inum eſt infel'civm ſponſicnes date.“ Others un- 


derſtand it very differently, viz. to imply that the ſureties of men 
of inferiour condition, ſhould be to men of inferiour condition; then 
the ſentence will bear this import : if Mars, ſays Vulcan, refuſes 
to diſcharge the penalty, huw ſhall I compei Neptune to pay it, who 
is ſo greatly my ſuperiour ? And therefore zdds by way of ſentence, 
that the ſponſor ought to be of the ſame ſtation with the perſon to 
whom.he became furety ; or in Latin, “ Simplicium bhominum 
ſifpplices eſſe debent ſponſores.” I have followed Plutarch, who in 
his banquet of the ſeven wiſe men, explains it to ſignify that it is 
dangeious to be ſuwety for a wicked perſon, acco ding to the ancient 
ſentence, Sh mapa N ara, © Loſs follows ſuretyſhip.”* Agreeably 
to the opinion of a much wiſer perſon, “ He tha! is ſurety for a 


ſtranger ſhall ſmart for it; and he that hateth ſw etyſhip is ſure.” 
Prov. xi. 15. | | 


V. 


— Mars to Thrace indignant flies: 
To the ſoft Cyprian ſhores the goddeſs moves. 


There is a reaſon for this particularity: The Thracians were 2 
warlike people: the poet therefore ſends the god of war thither : 
and the people of Cyprus being effeminate, and addicted to love and 
pleaſures, he feigns the receſs of the goddeſs of love to have been 
in that iſland. It is further obſervable, that he barely mentions 
the retreat of Mars, but dwells more largely upon the ſtory of Ve- 
nus. The reaſon is, the Phæacians had no delight in the god of 
war, but the ſoft deſcription of Venus better ſuited with their in- 
clinations. Euftathius, | 
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Unguents that charm the gods ! ſhe lait aſſumes | 

Her wond'rous robes ; and full the goddeſs blooms. 
Thus ſung the bard : Ulyſſes hears with joy, 

And loud applauſes rend the vaulted ſky. 

Then to the ſports his ſons the king commands, 405 

Each blooming youth before the monarch ſtands, 

In dance unmatch'd ! A wond'rous ball is brought, 

(The work of Polybus divinely wrought) 

'This youth with ſtrength enormous bids it fly, 

And bending backward whirls it to the ſky ; 410 

His brother ſpringing with an active bound, 

At diſtance intercepts it from the ground : 

The ball diſmiſs'd, in dance they ſkim the ſtrand, 

Furn and return, and ſcarce imprint the ſand. 

Th' aſſembly gazes with aſtoniſh'd eyes, 415 

And ſends in ſhouts applauſes to the ſkies. 

Then thus Ulyſſes : Happy king, whoſe name 

The brighteſt ſhines in all the rolls of fame: 

In ſubjects happy! with ſurpriſe I gaze; 419 

Thy praife was juſt ; their {kill tranſcends thy praiſe. 


v. 410. And berding backward whirls it to the y.] This is a li- 
teral tranſlation of idee dn; and it gives us a lively image 
of a perſon in the act of throwing towards the fries. Euſtathius is 
moſt learnedly trifling about this exerciſe of the ball, which was called 
qvpayia, or ** aerial 3” it was a kind of dance, and while they 
ſprung from the ground to catch the ball, they played with their feet 
in the air after the manner of dancers. He reckons up ſeveral other 
exerciſes at the ball, Arp, pawn, enipuvp©», and Yepeauotpic 3 
and explains them all largely. Homer ſeems to oppoſe this aerial 
dance to the common one, wori x, or “ on the ground, which 
appears to be added to make an evident diſtinction between the 
ſports ; otherwiſe it is unneceſſary ; and to dance upon the ground is 
implied in @pxgiodny, for how ſhould a dance be performed but upon 
the ground. 

v. 420. Thy praiſe was ju} —— -—] The original ſays, You 
promiſed that your ſubjects were excellent dancers, 47iAncas, that 
is, „ threatened ;** Minans is uſed in the ſame ſenſe by the Latins, 

as Dacier obſerves ; thus Horace, 

« Malta & preclara minantem.“ 
E uſtathius remarks, that the addreſs of Ulyſſes is very artful, he 
calls it a ſeaſonable flattery: in reality to excel in dancing, is but 


# 
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9 Pleas'd with his peoples fame the monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accoſts the peers. 
Since wiſdom's ſacred guidance he purſues, 
Give to the ſtranger-gueſt a ſtranger's dues : 
Twelve princes in our realm dominion ſhare, 
O'er whom ſupreme, imperial pow'r I bear : 
Bring gold, a pledge of love ; a talent bring, 
A veſt, a robe, and imitate your king: 
Be ſwift to give; that he this night may ſhare 
The ſocial feaſt of joy, with joy ſincere. 
And thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrong: 
A gen'rous heart repairs a ſland'rous tongue. 
Ti aſſenting peers, obedient to the king, $1 
In haſte their heralds fend the gifts to bring. li 
Then thus Euryalus . O prince, whoſe ſway - 
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425 


435 $1 
Rules this bleſt realm, repentant I obey ! bl 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays $4 
A ruddy gleam ; whoſe hilt, a filver blaze; | 
Whoſe ivory ſheath inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer's fide. 440 


He faid ; and to his hand the ſword conſign'd ; 
And if, he cry'd, my words affect thy mind, 
Far from thy mind thoſe words, ye whitlwinds bear, 
And ſcatter them, ye ſtorms, in empty air! 444 
Crown, oh ye heavens, with joy his peaceful hours, 
And grant him to his ſpouſe and native ſhores ! 

And bleſt be thou, my friend, Ulyſſes cries, 
Crown him with ev'ry joy, ye fav'ring ſkies ; 
To thy calm hours continu'd peace afford, 
And never, never may'ſt thou want this ſword ! 450 


3 to excel in trifles, but in the opinion of Alcinous it was 2 moſt 

ö Jn noble qualification: Ulyſſes therefore pleaſes his varity by adapting 

) | his praile to his notions z and that which would have been an af- 

| front in ſome nations, is eſteemed as the higheſt compliment by 
Alcinous. 


| v. 450. And never, never may'ft thou want this gerd] It can 
| 4 ſcarce be imagined how greatly this beautiful paſlage is miſrepre - 
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|] le faid, and o'er his ſhoulder flung the blade 

il Now o'er the earth aſcends the Vit ade 

ll The precious gifts tt luft, jous heralds bear, | 

il And to the court th embody'd peers repair. f 
Before the queen Alcinous' ſons unfoic 455 

li The veſts, the robes, and heaps of ſhining gold ; 

| Then to the radiant thrones they move in ſtate : 

Aloft, the king in pomp imperial ſat. 

i  Thence to the queen. O partner of our reign, 

1 O ſole beloy'd ! command thy menial train 450 

A poliſh'd cheſt and ſtately robes to bear, 

And healing waters for the bath prepare : 

That bath'd, our gueſts may bid his ſorrows ceaſe, 

Hear the ſweet ſong, and taſte the feaſt in peace. 

A bowl that flames with gold, of wond'rous frame, 

Ourſelf we give, memorial of our name : 4650 

To raiſe in off rings to almighty Jove, 

And ev'ry god that tread the courts above. 

Inſtant the queen, obſervant of the king, 
Commands her train a ſpacious vaſe to bring, 470 
The ſpacious vaſe with ample ſtreams ſuffice, 
Heap high the wood, and bid the flames ariſe. 

The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 

The fuming waters bubble o'er the blaze. 

Herſelf the cheſt prepares: in order roll'd 475 
The robes, the veſts are rang'd, and heaps of gold: 
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ſented by Euſtathius. He would have it to imply, * May I never 
« want this ſword,” taking 7% adverbially : the preſents of ene- 
mies were reckoned fatal, Ulyſſes therefore to avert the omen, 
prays that he may never have occaſion to have recourſe to this 
ſword of Eur yalus, but keep it amongſt his treaſures as a teſtimony 
of this reconciliation. This appears to be a very forced interpretation, 
and diſagreeable to the general import of the reſt of the ſentence 3 
he addreſſes to Euryalus, to whom then can this compliment be na- 
turally paid but to Euryalus ? '* Thou haſt given me a ſword, ſays 
i he, may thy days be ſo peaceable as never to want it!“ This 18 


an inſtance of the polite addreſs, and the forgiving temper, of 
Ulyſſes. 


to the aſſiſtance of a deity, 
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And adding a rich dreſs inwrought with art, 

A gift expreſſive of her bounteous heart, 

Thus ſpoke to Ithacus : To guard with bands 

Inſolvable theſe gifts, thy care demands : 

Leſt, in thy ſlumbers on the wat'ry main, 

The hand of rapine make our bounty vain. 
Then bending with full force, around he roll'd 

A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 

Clos'd with Circæan art. A train attends 

Around the bath : the bath the king aſcends : 

(Untaſted joy, ſince that diſaſtrous hour, 

He fail'd ill-fated from Calypſo's bow'r) 

Where happy as the gods that range the ſky, 

He feaſted ev'ry ſenſe, with ev'ry joy. 

He bathes ; the damſels with officious toil, 

Shed ſweets, ſhed unguents, in a ſhow'r of oll : 

Then o'er his limbs a gorgeous robe he ſpreads 

And to the feaſt magnificently treads. 


v. 488. Clas d with Circean art, — ] Such paſſzges as theſe have 
more of nature than art, and are too narrative, and different from 
modern ways of ſpeaking to be capable of much ornament in poetry, 
Euſtathius obſerves that keys were not in uſe in theſe ages, but were 11 
afterwards invented by the Lacedæmonians; but they uſed to bind 4 

Thus the Gordian knot was 
famous in antiquity. And this knot of Ulyſſes became a proverb, 
to expreſs any inſolvable difficulty, 0 7% dvocriu; S743; : this is the 
reaſon why he is ſaid to have learned it from Circe; it was of great 
eſteem amongſt the ancients, and not being capable to be untied by 


their carriages with intricate knots 


human art, the invention of it is aſcribed, not to 


a man, but to a 
goddeſs. | | 


A poet would now appear ridiculous if he ſhould introduce a pod- 
deſs only to teach a hero ſuch an art, as to tie a knot with intri- 
cacy: but we muſt not judge of what has been, from what now is; 
cuſtoms and arts are never at a ſtay, and conſequently the ideas of 
cuſtoms and arts are as changeable as thoſe arts and cuſtoms : this 
knot in all probability was in as high eſtimation formerly, as the 
fineſt watch-work or machines are at this day; and were a perſon 
famed for an uncommen ſkill in ſuch works, it would be no ab— 


ſ\urdi'y in the language of p 


poetry, to aſcribe his knowledge in them 
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490 
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Full where the dome its ſhining valyes expands, 495 
Nauſicaa blooming as a goddeſs ſtands, 
With wond'ring eyes the hero ſhe ſurvey'd, 
And graceful thus began the royal maid. 

Hail god-like ſtranger ! and when heay'n reſtotes 
To thy fond with thy long- expected ſhores, 
This ever grateful in remembrance bear, 
To me thou ow'ſt, to me, the vital air. 

O royal maid, Ulyſſes ſtraight returns, 
Whoſe worth the ſplendours of thy race adorns, 
So may dread Jove (whoſe arm in vengeance forms 505 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav'n with ſtorms.) 
Reſtore me ſafe, thro' weary wand'rings toſt, 
To my dear country's ever pleaſing coaſt, 
As while the ſpirit in this boſom glows, 
To thee, my goddeſs, I addreſs my vows ; 


506 


510 
My life, thy gift I boaſt ! he ſaid and fat, 

Faſt by Alcinous on a throne of ſtate. 
Now each partakes the feaſt, the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each his portion ſhares. 
The bard an herald guides: the gazing throng 515 


Pay low obeiſance as he moves along: 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd. 
The peers encircling form an awful round. 


v. £10. To thee, my god leſs, I addreſs my vows.) This may ſeen 
an extravagant complimevt, eſpecially in the mouth of the wile 
Ulyſſes, and rather profane than polite. . Dacier commends it as 
the higheſt piece of addreſs and gallantry ; but perhaps it may want 
explication to reconcile it to decency. Ulyſſes only ſpeaks compara- 
tively, and with relation to that one action of her ſaving his life: As 
„ therefore, ſays he, I owe my thanks to the heavens for giving me 
&« life originally, ſo I ought to pay my thanks to thee for preſerving 
« it; thou haſt been to me as a deity, To preſerve a life, is in 
& gne ſenſe to give it.“ If this appears not to ſoften the expreſſion 
« ſufficiently, it may be aſcribed to an overflow of gratitude in the 
generous diſpoſition of Ulyſſes ; he is ſo touched with the memory of 
her benevolence and protection, that his foul labours for an expreſſion 

great enough to repreſent it, and no wonder if in this ſtruggle of 
thought, his words fly out into an exceſſive but laudable boldneſs, 
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Then from the chine, Ulyſſes carves with art 
Delicious food, an honorary part ; 520 
This, let the maſter of the lyre receive, 
A pledge of love ! 'tis all a wretch can give. 
Lives there a man beneath the ſpacious ſkies, 
W ho ſacred honours to the bard denies ? 
'The muſe the bard inſpires, exalts his mind ; 525 
'The muſe indulgent loves th' harmonious kind : 

'The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 
Not fond of flatt'ry, nor unpleas'd with praiſe. 

When now the rage of hunger was allay'd, 
Thus to the lyriſt wiſe Ulyſſes ſaid, 530 
O more than man ! thy ſoul the muſe inſpires, 
Or Phœbus animates with all his fres : 


v. 519, From the chine Ulyſſes carves with art.] Were this 
literaily to be tranſlated, it would be that Ulyſſes cut a piece from 
the chine of the white-toothed boar, round which there was much 
fat. This looks like burleſque to a perſon unacquainted with the 


_ uſages of antiquity: but it was the higheſt honour that could be 


paid to Demodocus. The greateſt heroes in the Thad are thus re- 
warded after victory, and it was eſteemed an equivalent for all dan- 
gers. So that what Ulyſſes here offers to the poet, is offered out of 
a particular regard and honour to his poetry. 


v. 531. — Thy foul the muſe inſpires, 
Or Phebus animates With all his fires.) 


Ulyſſes here afcribes the ſongs of Demodocus to immediate inſpira- 
tion; and Apollo is made the patron of the pocts, as Eultathius ob- 
ſerves, becauſe he js the god of prophecy. He adds, that Homer 
here again repreſents himſelf in the perſon of Demodocus : it is he 
who wrote the war of Troy with as much faithfulneſs, as if he had 
been preſent at it; it is be who had little or no aſſiſtance from for- 
mer relations of that ſt», and conſequently receives it from Apollo 
and the muſes. This is a ſecret but artful inſinuation that we are 
not to look upon the Iliad as all fiction and fable, but in general as 4 
real hiſtory, related n as much certainty as if the poet had been 
preſent at thoſe memorable actions. | 

Plutarch in his chapter of reading poems admires the conduct of 
Homer with relation to Ulyſles : he diverts Demodocus from idle 
fables, and gives him a noble theme, the deftruction of Troy. Such 
ſubje s ſuit well with the. ſage character of Ulyſſes. It is for the 
ſame reaſon that he here paſſes over in ſilence the amour of Mars 
and Venus, and commends the ſong at the beginning ef this book, 
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For who by Phœbus uninform'd, could know 
The woe of Greece, and ſing ſo. well the woe? 
Juſt to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 535 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful day! | 
The ſong recalls paſt horrours to my eyes, 
And bids proud llion from her aſhes riſe. 
Once more harmonious ſtrike the ſounding ſtring, 
Th Epæan fabric, fram'd by Pallas, ſing : 540 
How ſtern Ulyſſes, furious to deſtroy, 
With latent heroes fack'd imperial Troy. 
If faithful thou record the tale of fame, 
The god himſelf inſpires thy breaſt with flame : 
And mine ſhall be the taſk, henceforth to raiſe 545 
In ev'ry land, the monument of praiſe. 
Full of the god he rais'd his lofty ſtrain, 
How the Greeks ruſh'd tumultuous to the main : 
How blazing tents illumin'd half the ſkies, 
While from the ſhores the winged navy flies : 5 50 
How ev'n in Ilion's walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the ſtern Greeks by Troy's aſſiſting hands: 
All Troy up-heav'd the ſteed; of diff ring mind, 
Various the Trojans counſelld ; part confign'd 


concerning the contention of the worthies before Troy: an inftruc- 
tion, what ſongs a wiſe man ought to hear, and that poets ſhould 
recite nothing but what may be heard by a wiſe man. 

v. 584. Various the Trojans counſell'd ] It is obſervable that 
the poet gives us only the heads of this ſong, and though he had 
an opportunity to expatiate and introduce a variety of noble images, 
by painting the fall of Troy, yet this being foreign to his ſtory, he 
judiciouſly reſtrains his fancy, and paſſes on to the more immediate 
ations of the Odyſſey, Virgil, lib. ii. of his Eneis, has tranſlated 
theſe verſes : | 

„ Scinditur incertum ſtudia in contraria vulgus'; 

% At Capys, & quorum melior ſententia menti, 
Aut Pelago Danaum inſidias ſuſpectaque dona 
* Præcipitare jubent, ſubjectiſque urere flammis; 
Aut terebrare cavas uteri & tentare latebras.“ 


Scaliger prefers theſe before thoſe of Homer, and ſays that Homer 
trifles in deſeribing ſo particularly the diviſions of the Trojan coun- 
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The monſter to the ſword, part ſentence gave 


Her huſband falling in his country's right: 


To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave; 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 
An off ring ſacred to th' immortal pow'rs : | 
Th unwiſe prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 
And by the gods decree proud Ilion falls; 
Deſtruction enters in the treach'rous wood, 


560 


And vengeful laughter, fierce for human blood. 


He ſung the Greeks ſtern-iſſuing from the ſtead, 


How llion burns, how all her fathers bleed : 


How to thy dome, Deiphobus! aſcends . 

The Spartan king; how Ithacus attends, 

(Horrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 

He fights, ſubdues : for Pallas ſtrings his arms, 
Thus while he ſung, Ulyſſes' griefs renew, 


565 


Tears bathe his cheeks, and tears the ground bedew : 


- 


As ſome fond matron views in mortal fight WH, 


els : that Virgil chuſes to burn the horſe, rather than deſcribe it as 


thrown from the rocks: for how ſhould the Trojans raiſe it thirher ? 


Such objections are ſcarce worthy of a ſerious anſwer, for it is no dif- 


ficulty to imagine that the ſame men who heaved this machine into 
Troy, ſhould be able to raiſe it upon a rock : and 'as for the former 
objection, Virgil recites almoſt the ſame diviſions in council as Ho- 
mer, nay borrows them, with little variation. 

Ariſtotle obſerves the great art of Homer, in naturally bringing 
about the diſcovery of Ulyſſes to Alcinous by this ſong. He calls this 
a remernbrance, that is, when a preſent object ſtirs up a palt image 
in the memory, as a picture recalls the figure of an abſent friend; 
thus Ulyſſes hearing Demodocus ſing to the harp his former hard- 
ſhips, breaks out into tears, and theſe tears bring about his diſcovery. 
v. 571. As ſome fend matron 
very moving and beautiful compariſon ; but it may be aſked if it be 
proper to compare ſo great a hero as Ulyſſes to a woman, the weak 
neſs of whoſe ſex juſtifies her tears? Beſides ſhe appears to have 2 
ſufficient cauſe for her ſorrows, as being under the greateſt calami- 
ties; but why ſhould Ulyſſes weep? Nothing but his valour and ſue- 
ceſs is recorded, and why ſhou]d this be an occaſion of forrow ? Eu- 
ſtathius replies, that they who think that Ulyſſes is compared to the 

Vol. I. eee | 55 


] This is undoubtedly a 
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Frantic thro' claſhing ſwords ſhe runs, ſhe flies, 

As ghaſtly pale he groans, and faints, and dies; 

Cloſe to his breaſt the grovels on the ground, 675 
And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wound ; 


She cries, the ſhiiceks ; the fierce inſulting foe 


Relentleſs mocks her violence of woe : 

To chains condemn'd, as wildly ſhe deplores ; 

A widow, and a ſlave on foreign ſhores. 580 
So from the ſluices of Ulyſſes' eyes 

Faſt fell the tears, and ſighs ſucceeded ſighs : 

Conceal'd he griev'd : the king obſerv'd alone 

The filent tear, and heard the ſecret groan : 

Then to the bard aloud : O ceaſe to ſing, 585 

Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful ſtring : : 

To ev'ry note his tears reſponſive flow, 

And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe ; 

Thy lay too deeply moves : then ceaſe the lay, 

And o'er the hanquet ev'ry heart be gay : 590 

This ſocial right demands : for himthe fails 

Floating in air, invite th' impelling gales : 


His are the gifts of love: the wiſe and good 


Receive the ſtranger as a brother's blood. 
But, friend, diſcover faithful what I crave, 595 
Artiul conccalment ill becomes the brave: 


matron, miſſake the point of the compariſon: whereas the tears 
alone of Ulyſſes are intended to be compared to the tears of the ma- 
tron, It is the forrow of the two perſons, not. the perſons themſelves, 
that is repreſented in the compariſon. But there appea's no ſufſi— 
cieut cauſe for the tears of Ulyſſes 3 this objection would not have 
been made, if the ſubject of the ſong had been conſidered ; it lets 
before his eyes all the calamities of a long war, all the ſcenes of 
laughter of friends and enemies that he had bcheld in it: it is 41ſ0 
to be remembered, that we have on! 'y the abridgment of the ſong, 
and yet we ſee ſpeCtacles of horrour, blood, and ee e 
Tears diſcover a tender, not an abject ſpirit. Achilles is not leſs a 
hero for weep.ng over the aſhes of Patroclus, nor Ulyſſes for lamentigg 
tbe calamities 260 deaths of thouſands of bie friend*s 
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Say what thy birth, and what the name you bore, 
Impos'd by parents in the natal hour ? 

(For from the natal hour diſtinctive names, 

One eommon right, the great and lowly claims :) 
Say from what city, from what regions toſt, 

And what inhabitants thoſe regions boalt ? 

So ſhalt thou inſtant reach the realm aſſign'd, 

In wond'rous ſhips ſelf-mov'd, inſtinct with mind; 
No helm ſecures their courſe, no pilot guides ; 
Like man intelligent, they plough the tides, 
Conſcious of every coaſt, and every bay, 

That lies beneath the ſun's all-ſeeing lay; 

Tho' clouds and darkneſs veil th' encumber'd ſky, 
Fearleſs thro' darkneſs and thro' clouds they fly: 
Tho' tempeſts rage, tho' rolls the ſwelling main, 
'The ſeas may roll, the tempeſts rage in vain 
Ev'n the ſtern god that o'er the waves preſides, 
Safe as they paſs, and ſafe repaſs the tides, 
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600 


6og 


610 


v. 604. In wind'rous ſhips ſef mw d, infernt with mind.] There 
is not a paſſage that more outrages all the rules of cred. bility than 
the deſcription of theſe ſhips of Alcinous. The poet inſerts theſe 
_ wonders only to ſhew the great dexter'ty of the Pheacians in naviga- 
tion; and indeed it was neceſſary to be very full in the deſcription of 
their ſkill, who were to convey Ulyfles home in deſpight of the very 
god of the ocean. It is for the ſame reaſon that they are deſcribed as 
tailing almoſt inviſibly, to eſcape the notice of that god. Antiquity 
animated every thing in poetry; thus Argo is laid to have h.d a 
maſt made of Dodonæan oak, endued with the faculty of ſpeech, 
Zut this is defending one abſurdity, by inſtancing in a fable equally 
abſurd 3 all that can be ſaid in defence of it is, that ſuch extravagant 
iables were believed, at leaft by the vulgar, in former ages; and con- 
ſequently might be introduc-d without blame in poetry; if fo, by 
hom could a boaſt of this nature be better made, than by a Pbæa- 
cian ? Beſides theſe extravagancies let Ulyfles into the humour of the 
Phaacians, and in the following. books he adapts his ſtory to it, and 
returns fable for fable. It mutt likewiſe certainly be a preat en- 
couragement to Ulyſſes to find himſelf in ſuch bands as could (o eaſily 
reſtore him to his country; for it was natural to conclude, that 
though Alcinous was guilty of great amplification, yet that his fub- 
zecks were very expert navigators, 
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With fury burns ; while careleſs they convey 615 


Promiſcuous every gueſt to every bay. 


"Theſe ears have heard my royal fire diſcloſe 


A dreadful ſtory big with future woes, 

How Neptune rag'd, and how, by his command, 
Firm rooted in a ſurge a ſhip ſhould ſtand 620 
A monument of wrath : how mound on mound 
Should bury theſe proud tow'rs beneath the ground. 


v. G19, ———— — hav, by bis command, 
Firm rooted in the ſurge a ſbip ſhould ſtand.] 
The antients, as Euſtathius obſerves, mark theſe verſes with an obe- 
liſk and aſteriſm, The obeliſk ſhewed that they judged what relates 
to the oracle was miſplaced, the aſteriſm denoted that they thought 


the verſes very beautiful. For they thought it not probable that Al- 


cinous would have called to memory this prediction and the menace 
of Neptune, and yet perſiſted to conduct to his own country the ene- 
my of that deity : whereas if this oracle be Tuppoſed to be forgotten 
by Alcinous {as it will, if theſe verſes be taken away) then there will 
be an appearance of truth, that he who was a friend to all ſtrangers, 
ſhould be perſuaded to land fo great and worthy a hero as Ulyſſes in 
his own dominions, and therefore they reject them to the thirteenth 
of the Odyſſey. But, as Euſtathius obſerves, Alcinous immediately 
ſubjoins, 

Bot this the gods, may fruſtrate or fulfill, 

As ſuits the purpoſe of th' eternal will, 


And therefore the verſes may be very proper in this book, for Alei- 


nous believes that the gods might he prevailed upon not to fulfill this 


denunciation. It has been likewiſe remarked that the conduct of Al- 
cinous is very juſtihable : the Phæacians had been warned by an 
oracle, that an evil threatened them for the care they ſhould ſhew to 
a ſtranger: yet they forbear not to perform an act of p'ety to Ulyſſes, 
being perſuaded that men ought to do their duty, and truſt the iſſue 
to the goodneſs of the gods. This will ſeem to be more probable, if 
we remember Alcinous is ignorant that Ulyſſes is the perſon intended 
by the prediction, fo that he is not guilty of a voluntary oppoſition to 
the gods, but really acts with piety in aſſiſting his gueſt, and only 
complies with the common laws of hoſp;tality, 

It is but a conjeQure, yet it is not without probability, that there 
was a rock which looked like a veſſel, in the entrance of the haven 
of the Phæacians, the fable may be built upon this foundation, and 
becauſe it was environed by the ocean, the transformation might be 


aſcribed to the god of it. 


v. 621. —————— — Doo mound on u⁰ - 


Should bury theſe pr oud texu'rs beneath the ground.) 
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The Greek word is 4wqpmanudew, which does not neceſſarily imply 
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But this the gods may fruſtrate or fulfill, 

As ſuits the purpoſe of th' eternal will. 

But ſay thro' what vaſt regions haſt thou ſtray'd, 625 
What cuſtoms noted, and what coaſts ſurvey'd? 
Poſſeſt by wild barbarians fierce in arms, 

Or men, whoſe boſom tender pity warms ! 

Say why the fate of Troy awak'd thy cares, 

Why heav'd thy boſom, and why flow'd thy tears ? 
Juſt are the ways of heav'n: from heav'n proceed 
'The woes of man ; heav'n doom'd the Greeks to bleed» f 
A theme of future ſong! Say then if lain 9 
Some dear-lov'd brother preſs'd the Phrygian plain? 12 
Or bled ſome friend, who bore a brother's part, 625 9 
And claim'd by merit, not by blood, the heart? 
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go: 


hat the city ſhould be buried actually, but that a mountain ſhould 
ſurround it, or cover it round; and in the thiteenth book we find 
that when the ſhip was transformed into a rock, the city continues 
out of danger. Euſtath'us is fully of opinion, that the city was 
threatened to be overwhelmed by a mountain; the poet, ſays he, 
invents this fiction to prevent poſterity from ſearching after this iſle 
of the Phæacians, and to preſerve his ſtory from detection of falſifica- 
tion after the ſame manner as he introduces Neptune and the rivers 
of Troy, bearing away the wall which the Greeks had raiſed as a . 
fortification before their navy. But Dacier in the omiſſions which ſhe | | 

' 


inſerts at the end of the ſecond volume of her Odyſſey, is of a con- 
trary opinion, for the mountain is not ſaid to cover the city, but to 


threaten to cover it: as appears from the thirteenth book of the 
Odyſſey, where Alcinous commands. 


the execution of this denunciation. 


But the difference in reality is ſmall, the city is equally threatened | 
to be buried, as the veſſel to be transformed; and therefore Alci- 


a ſacrifice to the gods to avert 


nous might pronounce the ſame fate to both, ſince both were 
threatened equally by the prediction: it was indeed impoſſible for 
him to ſpeak after any other manner, for he only repeats the words , 
of the oracle, and cannot foreſee that the ſacrifice of the Phæacians he 
would appeaſe the anger of Neptune, | | : 


v. 635. Or bl:d ſome friend, who bire a brothers part, 
And cluim'd by merit, not by blood, the he cart 9] 


This excellent ſentence of Homer at once guides us in the choice, 
and inſtructs us in the regard, that is to be paid to the perſon of a 
friend. If it be lawful to judge of a man from his writings, Homer 


Vor. I. 
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had a ſoul ſufceptible of real fiiendſhip, and was a lover of ſincerity. 
It would be endleſs to take notice of every caſual inſtruction inſerted 
in the Odyſſey ; but ſuch ſeotences ſhew Homer to have been a man 
of an amiable character as well as excellent in poetry: the great ab- 
horrence he had of lies cannot be more ſtrongly expreſſed than in 
thoſe two peſſages of the ninth Iliad, and in the four: teenth Odyſſey: 
in the firſt of which he makes the man of the greateſt ſoul, 
Achilles, bear téſtimony to his averſion of them; and in the latter 
declares, that ** the pooreſt man, though compelled by the utmoſt 
„ neceflity, ought not to ſtoop to ſuch a practice.“ In this place he 
ſhews that worth creates a kind of relation, and that we are to look 
upon a worthy friend as a brother. 


This book takes up the whole thirty third day, and part of the 
evening; for the council opens in the morning, and at ſun-ſetting 
the Pheacians return to the palace from the games ; after which 
Ulyſſes bathes and ſups, and ſpends ſome time of the evening in 
diſcourſing, and hearing the ſongs of Dernodocus. Then Alcinous 
requeſts him to relate his own ſtory, which he begins in the next 
book, and continues it through the four ſubſequent bouks of the 
Odyſſey. 5 
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